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Hare at the portal thou dost stand. 

And "With thy little hand 
Thon openast the mysterious gate. 

Into the f\iture's undiscovered land 

I see its vslves expand. 
As at the touch of Fats ! 
Into those realms of Love and Hate. 
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CHAPTER L 

BajojE tke tpriiif of love and yonth. 

To wnM food angel leave the feat, 
For time will teach thee aoon the tradi, 

" Then are no birds ia last 7ear*s nesL*^ 

LOHOPKLLOW. 

'"* Mamma, what was that I heard papa saying to you this 
tBOming ahout his lawsuit V 

" I cannot tell you just now. mien, pick up that shawl, 
and spread it over me," 

" Mamma ! — ^are you cold in this warm room ?'* 

** A little, — there, that will do. Now, my daughter, let 
me be quiet awhile— don't disturb me." 

There was no one else in the room. Driven thus to her 
own resom*ces Ellen betook herself to the window and 
sought amusement there. The prospect without gave little 
promise of it. Rain was falling, and made the street and 
everything in it look dull and gloomy. The foot-passen- 
gers plashed through the water, and the horses and carriages 
plashed through the mud ; giuety had forsaken the side- 
walks, and equipages were few, and the people that were 
out were plainly there only because they could not help it. 
But yet Ellen, having seriously set herself to study every- 
thing that passed, presently became engaged in her occu- 
pation ; and her thoughts travelling dreamily from one thing 
to another, she sat for a long time with her little face 
pressed agjunst the window-frame, perfectly regardless of 
all but the moving world without. 

Daylight gradually faded away, and the street wore a more 
and more gloomy aspect. The rain poured, and now only an 
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occasional carriage or footstep disturbed the sound d its 
steady pattering. Yet still Ellen sat with her face glued 
to the window as if spell-Tbound, gazing out at every dusky 
form that passed, as though it had some strange interest for 
her. At length, in the distance, light after %ht began to 
appear; presently Ellen could see the dim figure of the 
lamplighter crossing the street, from side to side, with his 
ladder ; — ^then he drew near enough for her to watch him as 
he hooked his ladder on the lamp-irons, ran up and lit the 
lamp, then shouldered the ladder and marched off quick, the 
light glancing on his wet dl-skin hat, rough great coat and 
lantern, and on the pavement and iron railings. The veriest 
moth could not have followed the Ught with more perseve- 
rance than did Ellen'tf eyes — till the lamplighter gradually 
disappeared from view, and the last lamp sh^ could see was lit ; 
and not till then did it occur to her that there was such a 
place as in-doors. She took her face from the window. The 
room was dark and cheerless ; and Ellen felt stiff and chilly. 
However, she made her way to the fire, and having found 
the poker, she applied it gently to the Liverpool coal with 
such good effect that a bright ruddy blaze sprang up, and 
lightai the whole room. * Ellen smiled at the result of her 
experiment. " That is soifl^thing like/' said she to herself ; 
" who says I can't poke the fire ? Now, let us see if I can*t 
do something else. Do but see how those chairs are 
standing — one wouldthink we had had a sewing-circle here — 
there, go back to your places, — that looks a little better ; 
now these curtains must come down, and I may as well 
shut the shutters too— and now this table-cloth must be 
content to hang straight, and mamma's box and the books 
must lie in their places, and not all helter-skelter.-:— Now, I 
wish mamma would wake up ; I should think she might. I 
don't believe she is asleep either— she don*t look as if she 



was." 



Ellen was right in this ; her mother's face did not weai 
the look of sleep, nor indeed of repose at all ; the lips weru 
compressed, and the brow not calm. To try, however, 
whether she was asleep or no, and with the half-acknow- 
ledged intent to rouse her at all events, Ellen knelt down by 
her side, and laid her face close to her mother's on the 
pillow. But this failed to draw either word or «gn. After 
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-ence of mottves no on« of which would have' had power suffi* 
dent' to move her, and though with a secret consciousness it 
would be in vain, she consented to do as her friends wished. 
And it was for Mien's sake she did it after all. 

j^othing but necessity had given her the courage to open 
the matter to her little daughter. She had foreseen 
and endeavored to prepare herseu'for Ellen's anguish ; but 
nature was too strong for her, and they clasped each other in 
a convulsive embrace while tears fell like rain. 

It was some minutes before Mrs. Montgomery recollected 
herself, and then though she struggled hard she could not 
immediately regain her composure. But Ellen's deep sobs 
at length fairly alarmed her ; she saw the necessity, for both 
thdr sakes, of putting a stop to this state of violent excite- 
ment ; self-command was restored at once. 

'' Ellen ! Ellen ! listen to me," she said ; " my child, — 
this is not right. Remember, my darling, who it is that 
' brings this sorrow upon us — though we muBi sorrow, we 
must not rebel." 

Ellen sobbed more gently ; but that and the mute pres- 
sure of her arms was her only answer. 

** You will hurt both yourself and me, my daughter, if 
you cannot command yourself. Remember, dear Ellen, God 
sends no trouble upon his children but in love ; and though 
we cannot see how, he will no doubt make all this work for 
our good." 

"I know it, dear mother," sobbed Ellen, "but it's just 
as hard !" 

Mrs. Montgomery's own heart answered so readily to the 
truth of Ellen's words that for the moment she could not 
apeak. 

"Try, my daughter," she said after a pause, — "try to 
compose yourself. I am afraid you will make me worse, 
Ellen, if you cannot, — I am indeed." 

Ellen had plenty of faults, but amidst them all love to 
iier mother was the strongest feeling her heart knew. It had 

Sower enough now to move her as nothing else could have 
one ; and exerting all her self-command, of which she had 
sometimes a good deal, she did calm herself ; ceased sob- 
bine; wiped her eyes; arose from her crouching posture, 
and seating herself on the sofa by her mother, and laying her 
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head on her hosom, she listened quietly to all the soothing 
words and cheering considerations with which Mrs. Montgom* 
ery endeavored to lead her to take a more' hopeful view of the ^ 
subject All she could urge however had but very partial 
success, though the conversation was prolonged far into the 
evening. Ellen said little, and did not weep any more ; but 
in secret her heart refused consolation. 

Long before this the servant had brought in the tea-things. 
Nobody regarded it at the time, but the little kettle hissing 
away on the fire now by chance attracted Ellen's attention, 
and she suddenly recollected her mother had had no tea. 
To make her mother's tea was Ellen's regular busmess. She 
treated it as a very grave afiair, and loved it as one of the 
pleasantest in the course of the day. 8he used in the first 
place to make sure that the kettle really boiled ; then she 
carefully poured some water into the tea-pot and rinsed it, « ^ 
both to make it clean and to make it hot; then she knew ..^ 
•xactly how much tea to put into the tiny little tea-pot, which - ' 
was just big enough to hold two cups of tea, and having 

Kxured a very litUe boiling water to it, she used to set it 
the side of the fire whfle she made half a slice of toast 
if ow careful Ellen was about that toast ! The bread must 
not be cut too thick, nor too thin ; the fire must, if possible, 
bum clear and bright, and she herself held the bread on a 
fork, just at the right distance from the coals to get nicely 
browned without bmning. When this was done to her sat- 
isfaction, (and if the first piece fuled she would take another,) 
she filled up the littie tea-pot from the boiling kettle, and 
proceeded to make a cup of tea. She knew, and was very 
careful to put in, just the quantity of milk and sugar that her 
mother liked ; and then she used to carry the tea and toast 
on a little tray to her mother's side, and very often held it 
there for her while she eat All this Ellen did with the zeal 
that love gives, and though the same thing was to be gone 
over every night of the year, she was never wearied. It was 
a real pleasure ; she had the greatest satisfaction in seeing 
that the little her mother could eat was prepared for her in 
the nicest possible manner; she knew her hands made it 
taste better ; her mother often said so. 

Bnt tins evening other thoughts had driven this important 
business quite, out of poor Even's mind« Kow» however^ 
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4rhen lier eyes fell upon the little kettle, she recollected her 
moAier had not had her tea, and must want it very much ; 
and silently slipping off the sofa she set ahout getting it as 
usual. There was no douht this time whether the kettle 
boiled or no ; it had been hissing for an hour and more, call- 
ing as loud as it could to somebody to come and make the 
tea. So Ellen made it, and then began the toast. But she 
began to think too, as she watched it, how few more times 
she would be able to do so — ^how soon her pleasant tea-mak- 
ings wduld be over — and the desolate feeling of separation 
began to come upon her before the time. These thouerhts 
were too much for poor Ellen ; the thick tears gathered so 
fast she could not see what she was domg; and she had no 
more than just turned the slice of bread on the fork when 
the sickness of heart quite overcame her ; she could not so 
on. Toast and foik and ail dropped from her hand into the 
ashes ; and rushing to her mother's side, who was now lying 
down again, and uirowii^ herself upon her, she burst into 
another fit of sorrow ; not so violent as the former, but with 
a touch of hopelessness in it which went jet more to her 
mother's heart Passion in the first said, " I cannot ;" des- 
pair now seemed to say, '' I must." 

But Mrs. Montgomery was too exhausted to either share 
or soothe Ellen's agitation. She lay in suffering silence; 
till after some time she said faintly, "Ellen, my love, I 
cannot bear this much longer." 

Ellen was immediately brought to herself by these words. 
She arose, sorry and ashamed that she should have given occa- 
sion for them ; and tenderly kissing her mother, assured her 
most sincerely and resolutely that she would not do so Agam, 
In a few minutes she was calm enough to finish making the 
tea, and having toasted another piece of bread, she brought 
it to her mother. Mrs. Montgomery swallowed a cup of tea, 
but no toast could be eaten that n^ht. 

Both remained silent and quiet awhile after this, till the 
clock struck ten. " You had better go to bed, my daughter^" 
said Mrs. Montgomery. 

" I will, mamma." 

-" Do you think you can read me a little before you go ?" 

"Yes, indeed, mamma;" and Ellen brought the book; 
« where Phalli read?" 
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" The twenty-third psalm." iv 

Ellen began it, and went through it steadily and ^lowly^ 
though her voice quavered a little.. 

V * The Lord b my Shepherd ; I shall not want' 

*' * He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; He lead- 
eth* me beside the still waters.' 

" ' He restoreth my soul ; He leadeth me in the paths of 
'righteousness ibr his name's sake..' 

'"Though I. walk through the valley o£ the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art with me ; thy rod 
and ihv staff they comfort me/ 

** * Thou preparest a table before me ia the presence of 
mine enemies- ; Thou anointest my head with cmI ; my cup 
runneth oven' 

'' ' Surely goodness and. mercy shall follow me aU the davs> 
of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

Long before she had finished Ellen's- eyes were full, and 
her heart too. " If I only could feeL these words as mamma 
does !" she sud to herself. She did not dare look up till 
the traces of tears had passed away ; then she saw that her 
mother was asleep. Those first sweet words had fallen lika 
balm upon the sore heart ; and mind and body had instantly 
found rest together. 

Ellen, breathed the lightest possible kiss upon her forehea4». 
and stole quietly out of the room to her own little bed* 
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CHAPTER IL 

Nol all Um whbpen that tha wft wiadi attar 

Speak earthly thioft— 
Than miagleth then, WiiMthiMi, a fmtla flottir 

Of attfel's winga. 

Amt Latheot. 

Sorrow and excitement made Ellen's eyelids heavy, and 
she slept late on the following morning. The great dressing- 
bell waked her. She started up with a confused notion that 
something was the matter ; there was a weight on her heart 
that was very stranc^e to it. A moment was enough to 
bring it all back ; and she threw herself a^^ on her piUow, 
yielding helplessly to the grief she had twice been obliged to 
control the evening before. Yet love was stronger than 

frief still, and she was careful to allow no sound to escape 
er that could reach the ears of her mother, who slept in 
the next room. Her resolve was firm to grieve her no more 
with useless expressions of sorrow ; to keep it to herself as 
much as possible, fiut this very thought that she must keep 
it to herself, gave an edge to poor Ellen's grief, and the con- 
Tolsive clasp of her little arms round the pillow plainly 
showed that it needed none. 

The breakfast-bell again startled her, and she remembered 
she must not be too late down stairs, or her mother might 
inquire and find out the reason. *' I will not trouble moth- 
er — ^I will not — ^I will not," she resolved to herself as she 
got out of bed, though the tears fell faster as she said so. 
£)ressing was sad work to Ellen to-day; it went on very 
heavily. Tears dropped into the water as she stooped her 
head to the basin ; and she hid her face in the towel to cry, 
instead of making the ordinary use of it. But the usual du- 
ties were dragged through at last, and she went to the 

2* 
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^mdow, " 111 not go down till papa is gone^jNjhe thouglity 
*' he'll ask me what is the matter with my eyes!", 

Ellen opened the window. The rain was over ; the lovely 
light of a fsdr Septemher morning was beautifying everything 
it shone upon. Ellen had been accustomed to amuse her- 
self a -good deal at this window, though nothing was to be 
seen from it but an ugly city prospect of back walls of houses, 
with the yards belon^ng to them^ and a bit of narrow street. 
But she had watched the people that showed themselves at 
the windows, and the children that played in the yards, and 
the women that went to^the pumps^ till. she had become pretty 
well acquainted with the. neighbox-hood; and though they 
were for the most part dingy, dirty^. and disagreeable — wo- 
men, children, houses, and all — she certainly had taken a 
good deal of interest in their proceedings. It was all ^ne 
now. She could not bear to look at them*; she felt as if it 
made her sick ; and turning away her eyes she lifted them 
to the bright sky above her head, and gazed into its clear 
depth of blue till she almost forgot that there was such a 
ibmg as a city in the world. LitUe white clouds were chas- 
ing across it, driven by the fresh wind that was blowing 
away Ellen's hair from her face, and cooling her hot cheeks. 
That wind could not have been long in coming from the place 
of woods -and flowers, it was so sweet still. Ellen looked 
till, she didn't know why, she felt calmed and soothed, — as if 
somebody was saying to her softly, "^Cheer up, my child, cheer 
up ; — things are not as bad as they might be : — things will be 
better." Her attention was attracted at length by voices be- 
low ; she looked down, and saw there, in one of the yards, 
8 poor deformed child, whom she had often noticed before, and 
always with sorrowful interest. Besides his bodily infirmity, 
he had a further clum on. her sympathy, in having lost his 
mother within a few months. Ellen s heart was easily touch- 
ed this morning ; she felt for him very much'. " Poor, poor 
little fellow !" she thought ; " he's a great deal worse ofif 
than I am. ffis mother is dead ; mine b only going away 
for a few months — not forever — oh, what a difference 1 and 
then the joy of commg back again !" poor Ellen was weep- 
inst already at the thought — ** and I will do, oh, how much I 
while she is fone— I'll do more than she can possibly expect 
from me — ^I'U astonish her — I'll delight her — ^I'll work harder 
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Chan eTer ^"Sd in m^ life before — ^I'U mend all my faults, 
and give her so much pleasure ! But oh 1 if she only needn't 
go away ! Oh, mamma !" Tears of mingled sweet and bitter 
were poured out fast, but the bitter had the largest share. 

The breakfast-table was still standing, and her £ather gone, 
when Ellen went down stairs. Mrs. Montgomery welcomed 
her with her usual quiet smile, and held out ber hand. EUea 
tried to smile in answer, but she was glad to hide her £ace 
in her mother's bosom ; and the long close embrace was too 
close and too long ;^t told of sorrow as well as love ; and 
tears fell from the eyes of eachHhat the other did not see. 

** Need I go to school to-day, mamma ?" whispered Ellen. 

'' No ; I spoke to your father about that ; you shall not 
go any more ; we will be together now while we can.'* 

Ellen wanted to ask how long that would be, but could 
not make up her mind to it. 

" Sit down, daughter, and take some break£asL" 

** Have you done, mamma V 

** No ; I waited for you." 

" Thank you, dear mamma," with another embrace, " how 
good you are ; but I don't think I want any." 

They drew their chairs to the table, but it was plain 
neither had much heart to eat ; although Mrs. Montgomery 
with her own hands laid on Ellen's plate half of the little bird 
that had been broiled for her own breakfast. The half was 
too much for each of them. 

" What made you so late this morning, daughter?" 

*' I got up late, m the first place, mamma ; and then I was 
a long time at the window." 

" At the window !* were you examining into your neis^h- 
bor's afibirs as tisual ?" said Mrs. Montgomeiy, surprised that 
it should have been so. 

'< Oh, no, mamma, I didn't look at them at all — except 
poor little Billy ; — ^I was looking at the sky." 

** And what did you see there that pleased you so much V* 

" I don't know, mamma ; it looked so lovely and peaceful— 
that pure blue spread over my head, and the httle white 
clouds flying across it — I loved to look at it ; it seemed to 
do me good." 

"Could you look at it, Ellen, without thinking of Him 

who made it?" 
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• '^Ko, mamma," said Ellen, ceasin^^lsr breakfiAt, and now 
speaking witb dMculty } "1 did thiiJi: of- EOxn ; perhaps thai 
was the reason." 

'''And what did joa think of Him, daughter?" 

''I hoped,^ mamma — ^I felt — ^I thought— He would take 
care of me," said Ellen, burstmg into tears, and throwing he» 
arms again round her mother. 

*' He wiU, my dear daughter, he will if you will only put 
your trust in Him, Ellen. 

Ellen struggled hard to get hack her composure, and afte» 
a few minutes succeeded. 

" Mamma, will you tell me what you mean exactly hy my 
' putting my trust ' in Him." 

" Don't you trust me, EUen V^ 

** Certainly, mamma." 

** How do you trust me ? — in what V* 

** Why mamma : — ^in the first place I trust every word you 
say-— entirely — I know nothing could he truer ; if you were to 
teU me hlacK is white, mamma, I should think my eyes had 
been mistaken. Then everything you tell or advise me to 
do, I know it is right, perfectly.- And I always feel safe 
when you are near me, because I know you'll take care of 
me. Ai&d I am glad to think I belong tcr you, and you have 
the management of me entirely, and I nc^n't manage my- 
self, because I know I can't ;. and if I could, I'd rather you 
would, mamma." 

My daughter, it is just so ; it is just so ; that I wish 
on to trust m God. He is truer, wiser, stronger, kinder, by 
ar, than I am, even if I could be always with you ; and what 
will you do when I am away from you ? — and what would 
you do, my child, if I were to be parted from you for ever ?" 

'' O, mamma !" said Ellen, bursting into tears, and claspinff 
ber anna round her mother again — ** dear mamma, don^ 
talk about it I" 

Her mother fondly returned her caress, and one or two 
tears fell on Ellen's head as she did so, but thiub was all, 
and she said no mcHre. Feeting severely the effects of the 
czeitemeBt and anxiety of the preceding day and nighty she 
now stretched herself on the sofa and lay quite stifi. EUen 
placed herself on a little bench at her side, with her back to 
(he head of the sofia, that her mother might not see her face; 
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and possessihg herself-^f one of her hands, sat with her little 
head resting upon her mother, as quiet as she. They re- 
mained thus for two or three hours, without speaking ; and 
Mrs. Montgomery was part of the time slumbering ; but now 
and then a tear ran down the side of the sofa and dropped 
on the carpet where Ellen sat ; and now and then her lips 
were softly pressed to the hand she held, as if they would 
grow there. 

The doctor's entrance at laist disturbed them. Doctor 
Green found his patient decidedly worse than he had reason 
to expect ; and his sagacious eye had not passed back and 
forth many times between the mother and daughter before 
he saw how it was. He made no remark upon it, however, 
but continued for some moments a pleasant chatty conver- 
sation which he had begun with Mrs. Montgpmery. He 
then called Ellen to him ; he had rather taken a fancy to her. 

" Well, Miss Ellen," he said, rubbing one of her hands in 
his ; " what do you think of this fine scheme of mine ?" 

" What scheme, sir ?" 

"Why, this scheme of sending this sick lady over the 
water to get well ; what do you think of it, eh ?" 

" Will it make her quite well, do you thmk, sir ?" asked 
Ellen earnestly. 

** * Will it make her well !' to be sure it will ; do you think 
I don't know better than to send people all the way across 
the ocean for nothing? Who do you think would want 
Dr. Green if he sent people on wild-goose chases in that 
fashion V 

" Will she have to stay long there before she is cured« sir ?" 
asked Ellen. 

** O, that I can't tell ; that depends entirely on circum- 
stances — perhaps longer, perhaps shorter. But now. Miss 
Ellen, I've got a word of business to say to you ; you know 
you agreed to be my little nurse. Mrs. Nurse, this lady 
whom I put under your care the other day, is'nt quite as 
well as she ought to be this morning ; Tm afraid you haven't 
taken proper care of her ; she looks to me as if she had 
been toonnuch excited, I've a notion she has been secretly 
taking half a bottle of wine, or reading some furious kind of 
a novel, or something of that sort — ^you xmderstand ? — ^Now 
mind, Mrs. Kurse," said the doctor, changing his tone — ** she 
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muH not he excited-^you must take care that she is not-rit 
isn't good for her. - Tou mustn't let her talk much* or laogh 
much; or ^ry at aU, on any accoimt ; she mustn't be worried 
in the least— -will you remember? Now you know what I 
shall expect of you ; you must be very careful — ^if that piece 
of toast of your's should chance to get burned, one of these 
fine evenings I won't answer for the consequences. Good 
bye," said he, shaking Ellen's hand — "you needn't look 
sober about it, — ^all you have to do is to let your mamma be 
as much like an oyster as possible ; — ^you understand ? €kx)d* 
bye." And Dr. Green took his leave. 

''Poor woman r said the doctor to himself as he went 
down stairs (he was a humane man).- " I wonder if shell 
live till she gets to the other side ! That's a nice little girl 
too. Poor <^d ! poor chOd !" 

Both mother and daughter silently acknowledged the 
justice of the doctor's advice and determined to follow it. 
By common consent, as it seemed, eadi for several days 
avoided bringing the subject of sorrow to the other's mind ; 
though no doubt it was constantly present to both. It was 
not spoken of — indeed, little of any kind was spoken of, but 
that never. Mrs. Montgomery was doubtless employed dur- 
ing this interval in preparing for what she believed was 
before her; endeavoring to resign herself and her chDd to 
Him in whose hands they. were, and struggling to withdraw 
her affections from a world which she had a secret misgiving 
she was fast leaving. .As for Ellen, the doctor's warning 
had served to strengthen the resolve she had already made, 
that she would not distress her mother with the sight of her 
sorrow ; and she kept it, as far as she could. She did not 
let her mother «ee but very few tears, and those were quiet 
ones ; though she drooped her head hke a withered flower, 
and went about the house with an air of submissive sad- 
ness that tried her mother sorely. But when she was 
alone, and knew no one could see, sorrow had its way ; and 
then there were sometimes agonies of grief that would almost 
have broken Mrs. Montgomery's resolution had she known 
them. « 

This, however, could not last Ellen was a child, and of 
most buoyant and elastic spirit naturally ; it was not for one 
iotxow, however greats to utterly crush her. It would have 
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\takeii years to do that Moreover, she entertained- not the 
slightest hope of b^ing able by any means to alter her 
fauier's vilL . She re^uded the dreaded evil as an inevi* 
table thing. . But thons^h she was at first overwhelmed with 
sorrow, and for some cajs evidently pined under it sadly, 
hope at length toould come back to her little heart ; and no 
sooner in agiun hope b^an to smooth the roughest, and 
soften the hardest, and touch the dark spots with light, in 
Ellen's future. The thoughts which had just passed through 
her head that first nioming as she stood at her window, 
now came back a^am. Thoughts of wonderful improvement 
to be made durmg her mower's absence ;— of unheard-of 
efforts to learn and amend, which should all be crowned with 
success ; and above all, thoughts of that " coming home,'* 
when all these attainments and accomplishments should be 
displayed to her mother's delighted eyes, and her exertions 
receive their long desired rewaitl ; — they nuide Ellen's heart 
beat, and her eyes swim, and even brought a smile once more 
upon her lips. Mrs. Montgomery was rejoiced to see the 
change ; she felt that as much time had already been given 
to sorrow as they could afford to lose, and she had not 
known exactly how to proceed. Ellen's amended looks and 
spirits greatly relieved ner. 

"What are yqu thinking about, Ellen?" said she, one 
morning. 

Ellen was sewing, and while busy at her work her mother 
had two or three times observed a slight smile pass over her 
face. Ellen looked up, still smiling, and answered, ''O, mamma, 
I was tlunking of different things — things that I mean to do 
while you are gone." 

"And what are these things?" inquired her mother. 

" 0, mamma, it wouldn't do to tell you beforehand ; I 
want to surprise you with them when you come back." 

A slight shudder passed over Mrs. Montgomery's frame, 
but Ellen did not see it Mrs. Montgomery was silent Ellen 
presently introduced another subject 

" Mamma, what kmd of a person is my aunt ?" 

" I do not know ; I have never seen her." 

" How has that happened, mamma ?" 

** Your aunt has always lived in a remote country towxi« 
and I have been very much confined to two or three citte^^ 
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and jour father's long and repeated absences made'trayelling 
impossible to me." * 

kllen thought^' but die didn't say.it, that it was Tery odd 
her father should not sometimes, when he vhu in the country, 
have gone to see his relations, and taken her mother with 

liini- . 

" What is my aunt's name, mamma ?" 

'* I think you must have heard that already, Ellen ; Fortune 
Emerson," 

** Emerson I I thought she was papa's sister ?" 

*' So she is." 

" Then how comes her name not to be Montgomery ?" 

'' She is only hts half-sbter ; the daughter of his mother, 
not the daughter of his father." - 

*' I am very sorry for that," said Ellen grarely. 

" Why, my daughter ?" 

'' I am afraid she will not be so likely to lore me." 

** You mustn't think so my child. Her loving or not 
loving you will depend solely and enUrdy upon yourself, 
Ellen. Don't foreet that If you are a good child, and 
make it your daify care to do your duty, she cannot help 
likins^ you, be she what she may ; and on the other hand, if 
she nave all the will in the world to love you she cannot do 
It unless you will let her — ^it all depends on. your behaviour." 

" Oh, mamma, I can't help wishing dear aunt fiessy was 
alive, and I was gtnng to her." 

Many a time the same wish had passed through Mrs. 
Montgomery's mind ! But she kept down her xising heart» 
and went on calmly. 

" You must not expect, my child, to find any body as 
indulgent as I am, or as ready to overlook and excuse your 
faults. It would be unreasonable to look for it ; and you 
must not think hardly of your aunt when you find she is not 
your mother ; but then it will be your own fault if she does 
not love you, in time, truly- and tenderly. See that you 
render her all the respect and obedience you could render 
me ; that is your bounden duty ; she will stand in my place 
while she has the care of you, remember that, Ellen ; and 
remember too that she will deserve more mtitude at your 
liands for showing you kindness than I do, because she can- 
not have the same feeling of tove to make trouble easy*'* 
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: ^O, no, mamma," sidd Ellen, "I don't think so; it's that 
very feeling of love that I am grateful for ; I don't care a 
fig for anything people do for me without that." 

** But you ean make her love you, Ellen, if you try." 
. ** Well, rU try mamma." 

** And don't be discouraged.^ Perhaps you may be disap- 
pointed in first appearances, but never mind that ; have 
patience; and let your motto be> (if there's any occasion,) 
overcome evil with ^ood. Will you put that among the 
^ things you mean to do while I am gone ?" smd Mrs^ Mont- 
gomery with a smile. 

"'I'll try, dear mamma." 

"You will succeed if you try dear, never fear; if you 
apply yourself in your trying to the oi^y unfailing source of 
"wisdom and strength ; to Hun- without whom you can do 
nothing." 

There was silence for a little. 

" What sort of a place 4s it where my aunt Uvest" asked 
Ellen. 

" Your father says it is a very pleasant place ; he says 
the country is beautiful, and very healthy, and full of charming 
walks and rides. You have never lived in the country-; I 
think you will enjoy it very much." 

" Then it is not a town ? " said Ellen. 

" No ; it is not far from the town of Thirlwall, but your 
aunt lives in the open country. Your father says she is a 
capital housekeeper, and that you will learn more, and be in 
aU respects a great deal happier and better off than you 
would be in a boarding-school here or anywhere." 

Ellen's heart secretly questioned the truth of this last as- 
sertion very much. 

" Is there any school near ? " she asked. 

" Your father says there was an excellent one in Thirhvall 
when he was there." 

" Mamma," said EUen, " I thmk the greatest pleasure I 
shall have while you are gone will be writing to you. I have 
been thmking of it a good deal. . I mean to tell you every- 
thing — absolutely everything, mamma. You know there will 
be nobody for me to talk to as I do to you ;" Ellen's words 
came out with difficulty ; " and when I feel badly» I shall just 
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shut myself up and write to yoo.*' Sbei hid her &ee in^ her 
mothers lap; • • ^ * - ^ . . 

*• I count upon it» my dear daughter ; it will make qmte as 
much the pleasure of my life, Ellen, as of yooxs.'* 

" But then, mother," said Ellen, hmshing away the tears 
from her eyes, '* it will he so long hefore my letters can get 
to you! The things I want you to know right away, you 
won't know perhaps in a month." 

'' That's no matter, daughter ; they will he just as good . 
when they do get to me. Nerer think of that ; write every ^ 
day, and aU manner of things that ccmcem you, — just as 
particularly as if you were speakLng to me." 

** And yonll write to me too, mamma ? " 

'* Indeed I will — ^when I can. But Ellen, you say. that 
when I am away and cannot hear you, there wUl he nohody 
to supply my place. Perhaps it will he so indeed ; hut then, 
my daughter, let it make you seek- that friend who is never 
far away nor out of hearing. Draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you. You snow he has said of his children : 
' Before they call, I will answer ; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear.' " 

*' But, mamma," said Ellen, her eyes filling instantly,— 
" you know he is not my friend in the same way that he is 
yours." And hiding her face again, she added, ** Oh, I wish 
he was!" 

" You know the way to make him so, Ellen. He is willing ; 
it only rests with you. O, my child, my child ! if losing 
your mother might he the means of finding you that better 
friend, I should be quite willing — and glad to go — for ever." 

There was silence, only broken by Ellen's sobs. Mrs. 
Montgomery's voice had trembled, and her face was now 
covered with her hands ; but she was not weeping ; she was 
seeking a better relief where it had long been her habit to 
seek and find it. Both soon resumed their usual composure, 
and the employments which had been broken off, butndther 
chose to renew the conversation. Dinner, sleeping, and 
company, prevented their having another opportumty during 
the rest of the day. 

But when evening came, they were again left to themselves. 
Captun Montgomery was away» which indeed was the oaae 
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most of the time; friends .had taken thdr departure; the 
curtains were down, the lamp lit, the little room looked cozy 
and comfortable ; the servant had brought the tea-things, and 
withdrawn, and the mother and daughter were happily alone. 
Mrs. Montgomery knew that such occasions were numbered, 
and fast drawing to an end, and she felt each one to be very 
precious. She now lay on her couch, with her face par- 
tially shaded, and her eyes fixed upon her little daughter, 
i^^ who was preparing the tea. She watched her, with thoughts 
* %nd feelings not to be spoken, as the little figure went back 
and forwaj^ between the table and the fire, and the light 
shining full upon her busy face, showed that Ellen's whole 
soul was in her beloved duty. Tears would fall as she looked, 
and were not wiped away ; but when Ellen, having finished 
her work, brought with a satisfied face the little tray of tea 
and toast to her mother, there was no longer any si^ of them 
left ; Mrs. Montgomery arose with her usual kind smile, to 
show her gratitude by honoring as far as possible what Ellen 
had provided. 

*' You have more appetite to-night, mamma." 

*' I am very glad, daughter," replied her mother, " to see 
that you have made up your mind to bear patientty this evil 
that has come upon us. I am glad for your sake, and I am 
glad for mine ; and I am glad too because we have a great 
deal to do and no time to lose in doing it." 

*' What have we so much to do, mamma ? " said Ellen« 

*f O, many things," said her mother ; " you will see. But 
now, Ellen, if there is anything you wish to talk to me about, 
any question you want to ask, anything you would Uke par- 
ticularly to have, or to have done for you, — I want you to tell 
it me as soon as possible, now while we can attend to it, — ^for 
by and by perhaps we shall be hurried." 

*' Mamma," said Ellen, with brightening eyes, *' there is 
one thing I have thought of that I should like to have, shall 
I tell it you now ? " 

« Yes." 

" Mamma, you know I shall want to be writing a great 
deal ; wouldn t it be a good thing for me to have a little box 
with some pens in it, and an inkstand, and some paper and 
wafers ? Because, mamma, you know I shall be among 
strangers, at first, and I shan't feel like asking them for these 
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tUncsafl often as I shall want them, and may be they 
wouldn't want to let me have them if I did." 

'^I have thought of that already, daughter/' said Mrs. 
Hontgomeiy, with a smile and a sigh. " I will certainly take 
care uiat jou are well provided in that respect before you go." 

" How am I to go, mamma ? " 

** What do you mean ? " 

'' I mean, who will go with me ? You know I can't go 
alone, mamma." 

"No, my daughter, I'll not -send you alone. But your ** * 
father says it is impossible for him to take the journey at 
present^ and it is yet more impossible for me. There is no 
help for it» daughter, but we must intrust you to the care of 
some friend going that way ; — ^but he that holds the winds and 
waters in the hoUow of his hand <can take care of you without 
any of our. help, and it is to his keepmg above all that I 
shall commit you." 

Ellen made no remark, and seemed much less surprised 
and troubled than her mother had expected. In truth, the 
greater evil swallowed up the less. Farting from her mother, 
and for so long a time, it seemed to her comparatively a 
matter of little unportance with whom she went, or how, or 
where. Except for this, the taking a long journey under a 
strainer's care would have been a dreadfiu thing to her. 

*' Do you know yet who it will be that I shall go with, 
mamma?" 

" Not yet ; but it will be necessary to take the first good 
opportumty, for I cannot go till I have seen you off; and it 
is tiiought very desirable that I should get to sea before the 
severe weather comes." 

It was with a pang that these words were spoken, and 
heard, but neither showed it to the other. 

** It has comforted me greatly, my dear child, that you 
have shown yourself so submissive and patient under this 
affliction. I should scarcely have been able to endure it if 
you had not exerted self-control. You have behaved beau- 
tifully." 

This was almost too much for poor Ellen. It required her 
utmost stretch of self-control to keep within any liounds of 
composure ; and for some moments ner flushed cheek, qui- 
▼eiing lip, and heaving bosom, told what a tumult her 
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mother's words had nused. Mrs. Montcromeiy saw she had 
gone too far, and willing to give both EUen and herself time 
to recover, she laid her head on the pillow again and closed 
her eyes. Many thoughts coming thick upon one another 
presently filled her mind, and half an hour had passed before 
she again recollected what she had meant to say. She 
opened her eyes ; Ellen was sitting at a little distance, staring 
into the fire ; evidently as deep in meditation as her mother 
had been. 

''Ellen,'' said Mrs. Montgomery, "did you ever fancy 
what kind of a Bible you would like to have ? " 

** A Bible ! mamma," said Ellen, with sparkling eyes, " do 
you mean to give me a Bible ? " 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled. 

«« But, mamma," sidd Ellen gently, " I thought you couldn't 
afford it?" 

** I have sud so, and truly," answered her mother; ''and 
hitherto you have been able to use mine, but I will not leave 
you now without one. I will find ways and means," said 
Mrs. Montgomery, smiling again. 

"O mamma, thank vou!" said Ellen, delighted; "how 
glad I shall be ! " And after a pause of consideration, she 
added, " Mamma, I never thought much about what sort of a 
one I should like, couldn't I tell better if I were to see the 
different Idnds in the store ? " 

" Perhaps so. Well, the first day that the weather is fine 
enough and I am well enough, I wUl go out with you and 
we wiU see about it." 

"I am afraid Dr. Green won't let you, mamma." 

" I shall not ask him. I want to get you a Bible, and 
some other things that I will not leave you without, and 
nobody can it do but myself. I shall go, if I possibly can." 

" What other things, mamma ? " asked Ellen, very much 
interested in the subject. 

" I don't think it will do to tell you to-night," said Mrs. 
Montgomery, smiling. I foresee that you and I should be 
kept awake quite too late if -we were to enter upon it just 
now. We will leave it till to-morrow. Now read to me, 
love, and then to bed." 

£31en obeyed ; and went to sleep with brighter visions 
dancing before her eyes than had been the case for sometime* 



CHAPTER III 

SwaeCheart, we ihftll bo rich ere we depart. 

If laiHap come thas pleaiifally U.— SaAXSPBA.RB. 



Ellen had to wait some time for ihe desired fine day. The 
equinbctaal storms would have their way as usual, and Ellen 
thought they were longer than ever this year. But after 
many stormy days had tried her patience, there was at 
length a sudden change, hoth without and within doors. The 
clouds. had done their work for that time, and fled away he- 
fore a istrong northerly wind, leaving the sky hright and fau*. 
And Mrs. Montgomery's deceitful disease took a turn, and for 
a little space raised the hopes of her friends. All were re- 
joicing but two persons : Mrs. Montgomery was not deceived, 
neither was the doctor. The shopping project was kept a 
profound secret from him and from everybody except Ellen. 

Ellen watched now for a favorable day. Eveiy morning 
as soon as she rose she went to the window to see what was 
the look of the weather ; and about a week after the change 
above noticed, she was greatly pleased one morning, on open- 
ing her window as usual, to find the air and sky promising 
all that could be desired. It was one of those beautiful days 
in the end of September, that sometimes herald October before 
it arrives, — cloudless, brilliant, and breathing balm. " This 
will do," said Ellen to herself, in great satisfaction. "I think 
this will do ; I hope mamma will think so." 

Hastily dressing herself, and a good deal excited already, 
she ran down sturs ; and after the morning salutations, ex- 
amined her mother's looks with as much anxiety as she had 
just done those of the weather. All was satisfactory there 
also ; and Ellen eat her breakfast with an excellent appetite ; 
but «he sud not a word of the mtended expedition till her 
father should be gone. She contented herself with strength- 
ening her hopes by making constant fresh inspections of the 
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weather and her mother's countenance alternately ; iuid her 
eyes retummg from the window on one of these excursions 
and meeting her mother's face, saw a smile there which said 
all she wantedj, Breakfast went on more vigorously than 
ever. But after breakfast it seemed to Ellen that her father 
never would go away. He took the newspaper, an uncom- 
mon thing for him, and pored over it most perseveringly, 
while Ellen was in. a perfect fidget of impatience. Her 
mother, seeing the state she was in, and taking pity on her, 
sent her up stairs to do some little matters of business in her 
own room. These Ellen despatched with all possible zeal and 
speed ; and coming down again found her father gone and 
her mother alone. She flew to kiss her in the first place, and 
then make the inquiry, ''Don't you think to-day will do, 
mamma?" 

"As fine as possible, daughter; we could not have a 
better; but I -must wait till the doctor has been here." 

" Mamma," said Ellen, after a pause, making a great effort 
of self-denial, "I am afraid you oughtn't to go out to get 
these things for me. Pray . don't, mamma, if you think it 
vnll do you harm. I would rather go without them ; indeed 
I would." 

"Never mind that, daughter," said Mrs. Montgomery 
kisang her ; " I am bent upon it ; it would be quite as much 
of a disappointment to me as to you not to go. We have a 
lovely day for it, and we will take our time and walk slowly, 
and we haven't far to go either. But I must let Dr. Green 
make his visit first." 

To fill up the time till he came Mrs. Montgomery employed 
Ellen in reading to her as usual. And this morning's read- 
ing Ellen long after remembered. Her mother directed her 
to several passages in different j>arts of the Bible that speak 
of heaven and its enjoyments ; and though, when she began, 
her own little heart was full of excitement, in view of the 
day's plans, and beating with hope and pleasure, the sublime 
beauty of the words and thoughts, as she went on, awed her 
into quiet^ and her mother's manner at length turned her 
attention entirely from herself. Mrs. Montgomery was lying 
on the sofa, and for the most part listened in silence, with her 
eyes closed ; but sometimes sajdng a word or two t^at mad^ 
l^en feel how deep was the interest her mother had in th« 
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things she read of» and how pure and strong the pleasure she 
was eycn now taking in them ; and sometimes there was a 
smfle'^on her face that EUen scarce liked to see; it gave her 
an indistinct feeling that her mother would not be long awaj 
from that hearen to which she seemed already to belong. 
EDen had a sad consciousness too that she had no part wim 
her mother in this matter. She could hardly go on. She 
came to that beautiful passage in the seventh of Rerelation : — 

'* And one of the elders answered, saying unto me. What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came 
they? And I said unto him. Sir, thou knowest And he 
said unto me. These, are they whidh came out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before^the throne 
of God, and serve him day and niffht in ms temple : and he 
that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among tnem. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; nether shaU 
the sun light on them, nor any heat.' For the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne snail feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters : and God shaU wipe away 
all tears from weir eyes." 

With difficulty, and a husky voice, EDen got through iL 
Lifting then her eyes to her mother's face, she saw agam the 
same angular sweet snule. Ellen felt that she could not read 
another word ; to her great relief the door opened, and Dr. 
Green came in. His appearance changed the whole course of 
her thou£^hts. All ^at was grave or punful fled quickly 
away ; EUen's head was immemately fuU agiun of what had 
filled it before she b^an to read. 

As soon as the doctor had retired and was fairly out of 
hearing, "Now, mamma, shall we go?" said Ellen. " Yon 
needn't stir, mamma ; 1*11 bring all your things to you, and 
put them on ; may I, mamma ? then you won't be a bit tired 
before you set out." 

Her mother assented ; and with a great deal of tenderness 
and a great deal of eagerness, EUen put on her stockings and 
shoes, arranged her hiur, and did all that she could toward 
ehan^ng her dress, and putting on her bonnet and shawl ; 
and greatly delighted she was when the business was accom- 
plished. 

''Now, inammai you look like yourself; I haven't seen you 
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look so well this great while. I'm so glad you're going out 
again/' said Ellen, putting her arms round her ; " I do be- 
lieve it will do you good. Now, mamma, I'll go and get 
ready; Til be very quick about it; you shan't have to wait 
long for me." 

ik a few minutes the two set forth from the house. The 
day was as fine as could be ; there was no wind, there was 
no dust ; the sun was not oppressive ; and Mrs. Montgomery 
did feel refreshed and strengthened during the few steps they 
had to take to their first stopping-place. 

It was a jeweller's store. Ellen had never been in one be- 
fore in her Ufe, and her first feeling on entering was of dazzled 
wonderment at the glittering splendours around ; this was 
presently forgotten in curiosity to know what her mother 
could possibly want there. She soon discovered that she had 
come to sell and not to buy. Mrs. Montgomery drew a ring 
from her finder, and after a little chaffering parted with it to 
the owner of the store for eighty dollars, being about three- 
quarters of its real value. The money was coimted out, and 
she left the store. 

*' Mamma," said Ellen in a low voice, " wasn't that grand- 
nuupma's ring, which I thought you loved so much ? " 

** Yes, I did love it Ellen, but I love you better." 

" O, mamma, I am very sorry !" said Ellen. 

" You need not be sorry, daughter. Jewels in themselves 
are the merest nothings to me ; and as for the rest, it doesn't 
matter ; I can remember my mother without any help from a 
trinket." 

There were tears however in Mrs. Montgomery's eyes, 
that showed the sacrifice had cost her something ; and there 
were tears in Ellen's that told it was not thrown away upon 
her. 

" I am Sony you should know of this," continued Mrs. 
Montgomery; ''you should not if I could have helped it. 
But set your heart quite at rest, Ellen ; I assure you this use 
of my ring gives me more pleasure on the whole than any 
other I could have made of it." 

A^rateful squeeze of her hand and glance into her face 
was Ellen's answer. 

Mrs. Montgomery had applied to her husband for the funds 
necessary to fit Ellen comfortably for the time they should be 
8 
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absent ; acd in answer he had given her a sum baielj saSB.* 
dent for her mere clothing. Mrs. .Montgomeiy knew him 
better than to ask for a further supply, but she resolved to 
have recourse to other means to do what she had detennined 
upon. Now that she was about to leave her little daughter, 
and it might be for ever, she had set her heart upon provi^ng 
her with certain things which she thought important to her 
comfort and improvement, and which EDen would go veiy 
long without if she did not give them to her, and now, Ellen 
had had very few presents in her life, and those always 
of the simplest and cheapest kind ; her mother resolved that 
m the midst of the bitterness of this time she would give her 
one pleasure, if she could ; it might be the last. 

They stopped next at a bookstore. "O what a deliooas 
smell of new books ! " said Ellen, as ^ey entered. "Mamma, 
if it wasn't for one thing, I should say I never was so lu^py 
in my life." 

Children's books, Ijin^ in tempting oonfuson near the 
door, immediately fastened EUen's eyes and attention. She 
opened one, and was already deep in the interest of it, when 
the word " Bibles*' struck her ear. Mrs. Montgomery was 
desiring the shopman to show her various kinds and axes that 
she might choose from among them. Down went Ellen's 
book, and she flew to the place, where a dodeen diffnent 
Bibles were presently displayed. EUen's wits were ready to 
forsake her. Such beautiful Bibles she had never seen ; she 
pored in ecstacy over their varieties of type and binding, and 
was very evidently in love with them all. 

" Now, Ellen," said Mrs. Montgomery, " look and choose ; 
take your time, and see which you like best." 

It was not likely that Ellen's ** time" would be a short one. 
Her mother seeing this, took a chair at a little distance to 
await patiently her deciuon ; and while Ellen's eyes were 
rivetted on the Bibles, her own very naturally were fixed upon 
her. In the excitement and eagerness of the moment^ Ellen 
had thrown off her liffht bonnet^ and with flushed cheek and 
sparkhng eye, and a brow grave with unusual care, as though 
a nation s fate were deciding, she was weighing the compa- 
rative advantages of lar^ small, and middle sued ;--'black, 
blue, purple, and red ; — gilt and not gilt ; — clasp and no dasp. 
Eveiything but the Bibles before her Ellen had forgotten uUer- 
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Ij; she was deep in what was to her the most important of busi- 
ness ; she did not see the bystanders smile ; she did not know 
there were any. To her mother's eye it was a most fair sight. 
Mrs. Montgomery gazed with rising emotion&H)f pleasure and 
pain that struggled for the mastery, but pain at last got the 
better and rose very high. " How can I give thee up ! " was 
tlie one thought of her heart. Unable to conmiana herself, 
she rose and went to a distant part of the counter, where she 
seemed to be examining books ; but tears, some of the bitter^ 
est she had ever shed were falling thick iipon the dusty floor, 
and she felt her heart like to break. Her little daughter at 
one end of the counter had forgotten there ever was such a 
thing as sorrow in the world ; and she at the other was 
bowed beneath a weight of it that was nigh to crush her. 
But in her extremity she betook herself to that refuge she 
had never known to fail ; it did not fail her now. , She 
remembered the words Lllen had been reading to her but 
that very morning, and they came like the breath of heaven 
upon the fever of her soul. ** Not my will, but thine be done." 
She strove and prayed to say it, and not in vain ; and after a 
little while she was able to return to her seat. She felt that 
she had been shaken by a tempest, but she was calmer now 
than before. 

Ellen was just as she had left her, and apparently just as 
£ar from coming to any conclusion. Mrs. Montgomery was 
resolved to let her take her way. Presently Ellen came oxer 
from the counter with a large royal octavo Bible, heavy 
enough to be a good lift for her. ** Mamma," said she, laying 
it on her mother's lap and opening it, " what do you think of 
that ? isn't that splendid ?" 

" A most beautiful page indeed ; is this your choice Ellen ?" 

*' Well, mamma, I don't know ; — what do you think ? " 

" I think it is rather inconveniently large and heavy for 

everyday use. It is quite a weight upon my lap. I shouldn't 

like to carry it in my hands long. You would want a little 

table on purpose to hold it." 

"Well, that wouldn't do at all," said Ellen, laughing ; " I 
believe you are right, mamma ; I wonder I didn't think of it. 
I might have known that myself." 

She took it back ; and there followed another careful exa- 
nunatioQ of the whole stock; and then Ellen came to her 
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modier with a beautiful miniature edition in two Tolnmed, 
gilt and clasped, and very perfect in all respects, but of 
exceeding small print. ' 

** I think 1*11 have this mamma,*' said she, '* isn't it a beauty t 
I could put it in my pocket, you know, and cany it anywhere 
trith the greatest ease," 

' ''It would have one great objection to me," said Mrs. 
Montgomery, " inasmuch as I cannot possibly see to read it." 

" Cannot you, mamma ! But I can read it perfectly." 

«* Well, my dear^ take it ; that is, if you will make up your 
mind to put on spectacles before your time." 

''Spectacles, mamma ! I hope I shall never wear specta- 
cles." 

*« What do you propose to do when your sight fails, if you 
shall tive so long ? " 

** Well, mamma, — if it comes to that^ — ^but you don't ad- 
vise me then to take this little beauty ? " 

** Judge for yourself ; I think you are old enough." 

** I know what you think though, mamma, and I dare say 

fou are ri^ht too ; I won't take it, though it's a pity. Well, 
must look agmn." 

Mrs. Montgomery came to her help, for it was plain Ellen 
had lost the power of judging amidst so many tempting 
objects. But she presently simplified the matter by putting 
aside all that were decidedly too large, or too small, or of too 
fine print. There remained * three, of moderate size and 
sufficiently large type, but difierent binding. ** Either of these . 
I think "mil answer your purpose nicely, said Mrs. Montgo-' 
mery. 

" Then, mamma, if you please, I wOl have the red one. I 
like that best, because it will put me in mind of yours." 

Mrs. Montgomery could find no fault with this reason. She 
paid for the red Bible, and directed it to be sent home. 
" Shan't I carry it mamma ? " said Ellen. 

'' No, you would find it in the way ; we have several things 
to do yet" 

" Have we, mamma ? I thought we only came to get a 
Bible." 

" That is enough for one day, I confess ; I am a little afnud 
your head will be turned ; but I must run the risk of it. I 
dare not lose the opportunity of this fine weather ; I may not 
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have such another. I wish to have the comfort of think- 
ing, when I am away; that I have left you with everythmg 
necessary to the keeping up of good habits — everything that 
will make them pleasant and easy« I wish you to be always 
neat; and tidy, and industrious ; depending upon others as 
little as possible ; and careful to improve yourself by every 
means, and especially by writing to me. I will leave you no 
excuse, Ellen, for failing in any of these duties. I trust you 
will not disappoint me m a single particular." 

Ellen's heart was too full to speak ; she agun looked up 
tearfully and pressed her mother's hand. 

'' I do not expect to be disappointed, love/' returned Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

They now entered a large fancy store. ''What are we to 
get here, mamma ?" said Ellen. 

" A box to put your pens and paper in," said her mother, 
smiling. 

" O, to be sure," said Ellen, " I had almost forgotten that" 
She quite forgot it a -minute after. It was the first time shQ 
had ever seen the inside of such a store ; and the articles dis- 
played on eveiy side completely bewitched her. From one 
thing to another she went, admiring and wondering ; in her 
wildest dreams she had never imagmed such beautiful things. 
The store was fairy-land. 

Mrs. Montgomery meanwhile attended to business. Hav- 
ing chosen a neat little japanned dressing-box, perfectly plain, 
but well supplied with everything a child could want in that 
line, she called Ellen from the delightful journey of aiscovery 
she was making round the store, and asked her what she 
thought of it. " I think it's a little beauty," said Ellen ; 
*' but I never saw such a place for beautiful things." 

" You think it will do then ? " said her mother. 

** For me, mamma ! You don't mean to give it to me ? 



O, mother, how good you are ! But I know what is the best 
way to thank you, and Til do it. What a perfect little 



beauty I Mamma, I'm too happy." 

" I hope not," said her mother, *' for you know I haven't 
got you the box for your pens and paper yet." 

" Well, mamma, I'll try and bear it," said Ellen, laughing. 
** But do ^et me the plamest little thing m the world, for 
you're givmg me too much." 
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/ Ifn. MoolgQmerf adced to look at initin^^esks, and 
shown to aaother part of t)ie store for the porpoae. 
^ Ifamma*" and EDeo, in a low tone, aa thef went» '^you're 
not going to get me a wiitii^-^esk?" 
' ** Vfhf that is the best nnd of box for hdkfing wiiting 
maUoMs/* said her mother, amilii^ ; — ** don't yon think ao t 

f" I don't know what to saj r exdahned Ellen. ^ I can't 
thank yon, mamma ;'-^I haven't any words to do it. - 1 think 
I shall go crazy." 

' She was tndy. overcome with the we^bt of happiness. 
Words deuled her, and tears came instead. 

From among « great many desks of all descriptions, Mrs. 
Montgomery with some difficulty succeeded in dioosin^ one 
'to her mind. It was of mahogany, not very laige, but tho- 

E;hly well made and finished, and very convenient tad 
set in its internal arrangements. Ellen was ^eech- 
; occaaonal looks at her mother, and deep sighs, were 
an ahe had now to offer. The desk was quite empty. 
^ Ellen," said her mother, '* do you remember the furniture of 
Miss Allen's desk, that you were so pleased with a while ago ?" 
' '* Perfectly, mamma ; I know all that was in it." 

** Well, then, you must prompt me if I forget an] 
Tour desk shall be furnished with everything really usefi 
Merely showy matters we can dispense with. Now let us 
see. — Here is a g^reat empty place that I think wants some 
paper to fill it. Show me some of different sizes if yon 
please." 

The shopman obeyed, and Mrs. Montgomery stocked the 
desk well with letter paper, large and small. Ellen looked 
on in great satisfiactioa. ** That will do nicely," she said ; — 
'' that large paper will be beautiful whenever I am writing to 
yon, mamma, you know, and the other will do for ouier 
times when I haven't so much to say ; though I am sure I 
don't know who there is in the world I should ever send let- 
ters to except you." 

" If there is nobody now, perhaps there will be at some 
future time," replied her mother. " I hope I shall not 
always be your only correspondent. Now what next ?" 

** Envelopes, mamma ?" 

'' To be sure ; I had forgotten them. Envelopes of both 
sices to match." 
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''* Because, mamma, you know I might, and I certainly 
sLcJI, want to write upon the fourth page of my letter, and I 
c<A<!dn't do it unless I had envelopes." 

A sufficient stock of envelopes was laid in." 

" IWamma," said Ellen, " what do you think of a little note- 
paper f^ 

** Who are the notes to be written to, Ellen?" said Mrs. 
Montgoxbery, smiling. 

" You needn't smile, mamma; you know, as you said, if I 
don't know now perhaps I shall by-and-by. Miss Allen's 
desk had! note-paper ; that made me think of it." 

" So shad yours, daughter; while we are about it we will 
do the thing welL And your note-paper will keep quite 
safely in. this ixice little place provided for it, even if you 
shoidd not want to use a sheet oi it in half a dozen years." 

>' How nice that is !" said Ellen, admiringly. 
"I suppose the itnite-paper must have envelopes too," said 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

** To be sure, mamiMi ; i suppose so," said Ellen, smiling; 
^ Miss Alien's had." 

*' Well now we have g^i ail the pap<Br we want, I think," 
said Mrs. Montgomery ; " uie next thing is ink,— or an ink- 
stand rather." 

DifGarent kinds were presented for her choice. 

'* O, mamma, that one won't do," said Ellen, anxiously ; 
** you know the desk will be Imocking about in a trunk, and 
the ink would run out, and spoil everything. It should be 
one of those that shut tight I don't see the right kind 
here." 

The shopman brought one. 

"There, mamma, do you see?" said EUen; ''it shuts 
with a spring, and nothing can possibly come out ; do you 
see, mamma ? You can turn it topsy turvy." 

«< I see you are quite right, daughter; it seems I should 
get on very ill without you to advise me. Fill the inkstand, if 
you please." 

*' Mamma, what shall I do when my ink is gone ? that 
inkstand will hold but a little, you know." 

" Your aunt will supply you, of course, my dear, when you 
are out." 

^ I'd rather take some of my own by half^" said Ellen. 
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'** Yon could not cany a bottle of ink in yoor desk with- 
oat great danger to eyerything elseb^ it It would not do 
to venture." 

** We have excellent ink-powder,"- said the shopman, "in 
small packages, which can be very conveniently earned about. 
You see, ma'am, there is a compartment in the desk for such 
things ; and the ink is very ea»ly made at any time." 

"O that will do nicely," said Ellen, that is just the 
thmg.*? " . ' 

'* ITow what is to go in this other square place opposite 
the inkstand ?" said Mrs. Montgomery. 

"That is the place for the box of hghts, mamma." 

« What sort of lights ?" 
* '' For sealing letters, mamma» you know. They^ are not 
like your wax taper at all ; they are little wax matches, that 
bum just long enough to seal one or two letters ; Miss Allen 
showed me how she used them. Her's were in a nice little 
box just like the inkstand on the outside; and there was a 
place to light the matches, and a place to set them in while 
they are burning. There, mamma, that's it,"* said Ellen, as 
the shopman brought forth the article which she was describ- 
mg, ** that's it exactly x and that will just fit Now, mammay 
for the wax." 

** You want to seal your letter before you have written it, 
said Mrs. Montgomery, — " we have not got the pens yet" 

" That's tnie, mamma ; let us have the pens. And some 
quills too, mamma ?" 

" Do you know how to make a pen, Ellen ?" 

** No, mamma, not yet ; but I want to learn very much. 
/ Miss Pichegru says, that every lady ought to know how to 
make her own pens." 

" Miss Pichegru is very right ; but I think you are rather 
too young to learn. However, we wfll try. Now here are 
steel points enough to last you a great while, — and as many 
quills as it is needful you should cut up for one year at least ; 
— ^we haven't a pen handle yet" 

** Here, mamma,"^ said Ellen, holding out a plain ivory 
one, — " don't you like this ? I think it is prettier than these 
that are all cut and fussed, or those other gay ones either." 

"I think so too, Ellen; the plainer the prettier. Now 
what comes next ?" 



ft 
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: '/The knife,^ mamma, to inakp the pens,/ said Ellen, 
smiling. ^ 

"True, the knife. . Let us see some of your best pen- 
knives. Now, Ellen, ohoose. That one won t do, mj dear ; 
it should have. two blades,~4i large as well as a small one. 
You know you want to mend a pencil sometimes." 

''So I do, mamma, to be sure, you're very right ; here's a 
jiice one. Kow, mamma, the wax." 

" There is a box-full ; choose your own colours." JSeeingit 
was likely to be a work of time, Mrs. Montgomery walked 
away to another piurt of the store. When she returned 
Ellen had made up an assortment of the oddest colours she 
could find. 

" I won'thare any red, mamma, it is so common," she 
said. 

" I think it is the prettiest of all," said Mrs. Montgomery. 

"Do you, mamma? then I .will have a stick of red on 
^purpose to seal to you with." - . 

" And who do you intend shall have the benefit of the 
other colours V' inquired her mother. 

"I declare, mamma," said Ellen, laughing, " I never 
thought of that ; I am afraid they will have to -go to you. 
You must not mmd, mamma, if you get green and blue and 
yellow seals once in a while." 

" I dare say I shall submit myself to it with a good grace," 
said Mrs. Montgomery. " But come, my dear, have we got 
all that we want ? This* desk has . been very long in 
furnishing." 

" You haven't given me a seal yet, mamma." 

-" Seals I There are a variety before you ; see if you can 
find one that you like. By the way, you cannot seal a let- 
ter, can you?" 

"Not yet, mamma," said Ellen, smiling again, "that is 
another of the things I have got to learn." 

" Then I think you had better have some wafers in the 
mean time." 

While Ellen was pickmg out her seal, which took not a 
little time, Mrs. Montgomery laid in a good supply of wafers 
of all sorts ; and then went on further to furnish the desk 
with an ivory leaf-cutter, a paper-folder, a pounce-box, a ruler, 
and a neat Uttle silver pencil; also, some drawing-pencil^ 

8* 
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I]|£^nibber« md sheets of drawing inper<^ -She took « nd 

fleasore in adding ererythini^ she ccnila think of thai might 
e for-EQen's fulune use or adTantage ; bat as -with her own 
hands she placed in the desk one vdiag after another, the 
thought ^roased her mind how Ellen would make drawings 
with those Terr pencils, on those Tery sheets of paper, wluch 
her eyes would neTer-seel 8he turned away with a sigh, 
and receiviog Ellen's seal from her hand put that also in 
its place. Ellen liad chosen ooe with her own name. 

** Will yoa send these things at <mceV* said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery; *'I partieularlT wish to have them at home as earty 
m the day as possible. 

The man promised Mrs. Montgomery paid the biD, and 
she and EUen left the siore. 

They walked a little way in silence. 

^ I cannot thank you mamma," said Ellen. 

" It b not tiecessary my dear child," said Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, Returning the pressure of her hand ; ^I know all that 
you would say." 

There was as much sorrow as joy at that Ihoment in the 
heart of the joy fullest of the two. 

** Where are we going now, mamma ?" said Ellen agmn 
After a while. 

*' I wished and intended to hare gone to 8t Clatr and 
Fleurv's, to get you some merino and other things ; but we 
hare hem detained so long already that I think I had better 
go home. I feel somewhat tire2i." 

'' I am very sorry, dear mamma," said Ellen, — I am afraid 
I kept you too long about that desk. 

^' You did not keep me, dnughter, any longer than I chose 
io be kept. ■ But I tnink I will go home now, and take the 
chance of another fine day for the merino." 



CHAPTER IT, 

B0W«aIliTBWitW«ttlM«I llOWfiN«|« ' 



Whek dinner was over and the table cleared away, the 
mother and daughter were left> as thej always loved to he, 
alone. It was late in the afternoon, and already somewhat 
dark, for clouds had gathered over the beautiful sky of the 
aoming, and the wind nsing now and then made its voice 
heard. Mrs. Montgomery was lying on the sofa as usual, 
seemmgly at ease ; and £llen was sitting on a little bench 
before the' fire, very much at her ease indeed, without any 
seeming about it. She smiled as she met her mother's eyes. 

" You have made me very happy to-day, mamma." 

*' I am glad <^ it, my dear child. I hoped I should. I 
believe the whole a&ir has given me as much pleasure, Ellen, 
as it has you." 

There was. a pausef. 

'* Mamma, I will take the greatest possible care <^ my new 
treasures." 

"I know you inlL If I had doubted it, Ellen, most 
assuredly I should not have given them to you, sorry as I 
should have been to leave you without them. So you see 
you have not established a character for carefulness in vain." 

** And, mamma, I hope you have not given them to me m 
vain either. I will try to use them in £e way that I know 
you wish me to ; that will be the best way I can thank you." 

" Well, I have left you no excuse, EUen. You know fully 
what I wish you to do and to be ; and when I am away I 
shall please myself with thinking that my little daughter ii 
following her mother's wishes ; I shall beueve so, Ellen. You 
will not let me be disappointed ?" 

*' O no, mamma," said Ellen, who was now in her mother's 
arms. 



.^ 
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*'Well, my child," said Mrs. Montgomery, in a lighter 
tone, " my gifts will serve as reminders for you if you are 
ever tempted to forget my lessons. If you fau to send me 
letters, or if those you send are not what they ou^ht to 
be, I think the desk will cry shame upon you. And if you 
ever go an hour with a hole in your stocking, or a tear in your 
dress, or a string off your petticoat, I hope the sight of your 
work-box will make you blush." 

" Work-box, mamma ?" 

** Yes. O, I forgot ; youVe not seen that." 

** No, mamma ; what do you mean ?" 

*'Why, my dear, that was <Mie of the things you most 
wanted, but I thought it best not to overwhelm you quite 
this morning ; so- while you were on an exploring expedition 
round the store I chose and furnished one for you." 

<< mamma, mammal" smd Ellen, getting up and clasp- 
ing her hands, '^ what shall I do ? I don't know what to say ; 
I can't say anything. Mamma, if s too much;" 
^ So it seem^, for Ellen sat do>vTi and began to cry. Her 
mother silently reached out a hand to her, which she squeez- 
ed and kissed with all the energy of gratitude, love, and 
sorrow ; till gently drawn by the same hand she was placed 
again in her mother's arms and upon her bosom. And in that 
tned resting-place she lay, calmed and quieted, tUI the shades 
of afternoon deepened into evening and evening into night, 
and the light of the fire was all that was left to them. 

Though not a word had been spoken for a long time Ellen 
was not asleep ; her eyes were fixed on the red glow of the 
coals in the grate, and she was busily thinking, but not of 
them. Many sober thoughts were passing through her little 
head, and stirring her heart ; a few were of her new posses- 
noDS and bright projects — ^more of her mother. She was 
thinking how very, very precious was the heart she could 
feel beating where her cheek lay — she thought it was greater 
happmess to lie there than anything else in life cotdd be — she 
thought she had rather even die so, on her mother's breast, 
than live long without her in the world — she felt that in earth 
or in heaven there was nothing so dear. Suddenly she broke 
the silence. 

** Mamma, what does that mean, ' He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me?' " 
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' ''It means just what it says.' If you love anybody or any** 
tiling better than Je8u» Christ, you cannot be one of lus 
children." 

'* Bat then, mamma," s«d Ellen, raising her head, *' how 
can I be one of his children ? I da lore you a gpreat deal 
better ; how can I help it, mamma ?" 

'*You cannot help it, I know, my dear," said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, with a sigh, *' except by Hts grace who has promise 
ed to change the hearts of his people — ^to take away the 
heart of stone and give them a heart of flesh." 

'* Bat is mine a heart of stone ihext, mamma, because I 
cannot help loring yon best ?" 

^'Not to me, dear Ellen," replied Mrs. Montgomery, press- 
ing closer the little form that lay in her arms ; ^ I have nerer 
found it so. But yet I know that the Lord Jesos is far, far 
more worthy of your affection than I am, and if your heart 
were not hardened by sin you would see him so ; it is only 
because you do hot know him that you love me better. Pray, 
pray, my dear child, that he would take away the power of 
sin, and show you himself ; that is all that is wanting." 

** I w411, mamma," said Ellen, tearfully. *' O, mAmmst^ 
what shall 1 do without you ?" 

Alas, Mrs. Montgomety's heart echoed the question ; she 
had no answer. 

"Mamma," said Ellen, after a few minutes, "can I have 
no true love lo him at all unless I love him best f" 

"I dare not say that you can," answered her mother, 
seriously. 

" Mamma," said Ellen, after a little, again raising her head 
and looking her mother full in the face, as if willing to apply 
the severest test to this hard doctrine, and speaking with an 
indescribable expression, ** do you love him better than you do 
mer 

She knew her mother loved the Saviour, but she thought 
it scarcely possible that herself coidd have but the second 
place in her heart ; she ventured a bold question to prove 
whether her mother's practice would not contradict her 
theory. 

But Mrs. Montgomery answered steadily, " I do, my 
dauj^hter ;" and with a gush of tears Ellen sunk her head 
again upon her bosom. She had no more to say ; hermoutk 
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mm stopped forever as to yihe right of .the matter* ihougli 
she still tiioaght it an impossible duty in her own particuliur 
case. 

'^ I do indeed, my daughter," repeated Mrs. McmtgcMneiy ; 
^that does not make my lo^e to you the less, but the more> 
EUen." . 

** O mamma, mamma," said Ellen, clinging to her, '' I wish 
you would teach me 1 I haye only you, and I am going to 
lose you. What shall L do, mamma ?" 

With a voice that strove to be cahn Mrs. Montgomery an- 
swered, ** * I love them that love me,-and they that seek me 
early shall find me.' " And after a minute or two she added, 
''He who says this has promised too that he will 'eather 
the lambs with his arm and carry them in his bosom.' ' 

The words fell soothingly on Ellen's ear,, and. the slight 
tremor in the voice reminded her also that her mother must 
not be agitated. She checked herself instantly, and soon lay 
as before, quiet and still on her mother's bosom, with her 
eyes fixed on the fire ; and Mrs. Montgomery did not know 
that when she now and then pressed a -kiss upon the fore- 
head that lay so near her Ups, it every time brought the 
water to Ellen's eyes and a throb to her heart. But after 
some half or three-quarters of an hour had passed away, a 
sudden knock at the door found both mother and daughter 
asleep; it had to be repeated once or twice before the 
knocker could gain attention. 

''What is tluit, mamma?" said Ellen, starting up. 

" Somebody at the door. Open it quickly, love. ' 
- Ellen did so, and found a man standing there, with his 
arms rather full of sundry packages. 

" 0, mamma, my things ! cried Ellen, clapping her handle ; 
here they are I" 

The man placed his burden on the table, and withdrew. 
O, mamma, I am so glad they are come I Now if I only 
had a l^a^ht — ^this is my desk, I know, for it's the largest ; 
and 1 think this is my dressing-box, as well as I can tell by 
feeling — yes, it is, here's the handle on top ;. and this is my 
dear work-box — not so big as the desk, nor so little as the 
dressing-box. O, mamma, mayn't I ring for a light ?" 

There was no need, for a servant just then entered, bringr 
mg the wiihed-for eaadles, and the not-wished-for te. Ell^ 
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' was capering about in the most fantastic style, but suddenly 
stopped short at sight of the tea-things, and looked rety 
grave. ''Well, mamma, 111 tell you what I'll do," she 
said, after a pause of consideration; '' I'll- make the4ea 
the first thing, before I untie a single knot ; won't that be 
best, mamma ? Because I know if I once begin to look I 
shan't want to stop. Don't you think that is wise, mamma ?" 
But alas ! the fire had got very low ; there was no making 
the tea quickly ; and the toast was a work of time. And 
when all was over at length, it was then too late for Ellen 
to begin to undo packages. She struggled with impatience 
a minute or two, and then gave up the point very gracefuUy, 
and went to bed. 

She had a fine opportunity the next day to make up for 
the eyening's' disappointment It was cloudy and stormy; 
going out was not to be thought of, and it was very un- 
likely that anybody would come in. Ellen joyfully allotted 
the whole morning to the examination and trial of her new 
possessions ; and as soon as breakfast was over and the room 
clear she set about it. She first went through the desk 
and -everything in it, making a running commentary on the 
excellence, fitness, and beauty of all it contained ; then the 
dressing-box received a share, but a much smaller share, of 
attention ; and lastly, with fingers trembling with eagerness 
she untied the packthread that was wound round the work- 
box, and slowly took off cover after cover ; she almost 
screamed when the last was removed. The box was of satin- 
wood, beautifully finished, and I'lned with crimson silk ; and 
Mrs. Montgomery had taken good care it should want no- 
thing that Ellen might need to keep her clothes in perfect 
order. 

"O, mamma, how beautiful! O, mamma, how good you 
are ! Mamma, I promise you I'll never be a slattern. Here 
is more cotton than I can use up in a great while— every 
number, I do think ; and needles, oh, the needles 1 what a 
parcel of them ! and, mamma ! what a lovely scissors ! did you 
choose it, mamma, or did it belong to the box ?" 

" I chose it" 

'* I might have guessed it, mamma, it's just like yon. 
And here's a thimble — ^fits me exactly ; and an emery-bag I 
bow pretty 1— «nd a bodkin ! this is a great deal nicer than 
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your's, mamnia-r-7oar''8 b decidedly the worse for. wear ;- 
what's this ? — 0,.to maJce eyelet holes with, I know. : And O, 
mamma ! here is almost every thing, I think — ^here are tapes, 
and buttons, and hooks and eyes, and darning cotton, and 
silk-wmders, and pins, and all sorts of things. What's this 
for, mamma?" 

''That's a scissors to cut buttonholes with. Try it on 
that piece of paper that lies by you, and you will see how it 
works." 

" 0, 1 see!" said £llen, ** how very nice that is. WeD, I 
shall. take great pains now to make my buttonholes very 
handsomely." 

One survey of her riches could by no means satisfy Ellen. 
For some time she pleased herself with going over and over 
the contents of the box, finding each time something new to 
like. At length she closed it, and keeping it stiU in her lap, 
sat awhile looking thoughtfully into the fire ; till turning 
toward her mother she met h^ gase, fixed mournfully, 
almost tearfully, on herself. The box was instantly shov^ 
aside,, and getting up and bursting into tears, EUlen went to 
her. " 0, dear mother," she said, ** I wish they were all 
back in the store, if I could only keep you !" 

Mrs. Montgomery answered only by folding her to her 
heart. 

" Is there no help for it, mamma ?" 

** There is none. — We know that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them that love God." 

" Then it will be all good for you, mamma, but what will 
it be for me ?" And Ellen sobbed bitterly. 

" It will be all well, my precious child, I doubt not I do 
not doubt it, Ellen. Do you not doubt it either, lovd ; but 
from the hand that wounds, seek the healing. He wounds 
that he may heal. He does not afflict willingly. Perhaps 
he sees, Ellen, that you never would seek him while you had 
me to clmg to." 

Ellen clunfir to her at that moment ! yet not m<Nre than 
her mother clung to her. 

" How happy we were, mamma, only a year ago,— ^ven a 
month." 

** We have so continuing city here," answered her mother, 
with a sigh. " But there is ahome, Ellen, where ohaoges do 
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not -came ; and they that are once gathered there are part, 
ed no more forever ; and all tears are wiped from their eyes. 
I believe I am going fast to that home ; and now my greatest 
concern is, that my Httle Ellen — ^my precious baby — may 
follow me and come there too." 

No more was said, nor could be said, tiB the sound of the 
doctor's steps upon the stair obliged each of them to assume 
an appearance of composure as speedily as possible. But 
they could not succeea perfectly enough to blind him. He 
did not seem very well satisfied, and told Ellen he believed 
he should have to get another nurse, — ^he was afraid she didn't 
obey orders. • 

While the doctor was there Ellen's Bible was brought in ; 
and no so(Mier was he gone than it underwent as thorough an 
examination as the boxes had received. Ellen went over 
every part of it with the same great care and satisfaction ; but 
mixed with a different feeling. The words that caught her 
eye as she turned over the leaves seemed to echo what her 
mother hitd been saying to her. It began to grow dear 
already. After a little she rose and brou^t it to the sofa. 

•* Are you satisfied with it, Ellen ?" 

'*0h yes, mamma; it is perfectly beautiful, outside and 
inade. Now, mamma, will you please to write my name in 
this precious book — ^my nanae, and anything else you please, 
mother. I'H bring you my new pen to write it with, and I've 
got ink here ;— shall I ?" 

She brought it ; and Mrs. Montgomery wi'ote Ellen's name, 
and the date of the gift. The pen played a moment in her 
fingers, and then she wrote below the dtate : 

" ' J love them that love me ; and they that seek me early 
Shan find me.' " 

This was for Ellen ; but the next words were not for her ; 
what made her write them ? — 

" * I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee.' " 

They were written almost unconsciously, and as if bowed 
by an unseen force Mrs. Montgomery's head sank upon the 
<^>en page ; and her whole soul went up with her petition : 

" Let these words be my memorial, that I have trusted in 
thee. And oh, when these miserable lips are silent for ever, 
remember the word unto thy servant, upon which thou hast 
canaed me to hope ; and be unto my little one all thou hasi 
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been, to me. Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, thou that 
dwellest m the heavens !" 

She raised her face from the book, closed it, and gave it 
nlently to Ellen. Ellen had noticed her action, but had no 
suspicion of the cause ; she supposed that one of her mother's 
frequent feelings of weakness or sickness had made her lean 
her head upon the Bible, and she thought no more about it 
However, Ellen felt that she wanted no more of her boxes 
that day. She took her old place by the side of her mother's 
sofa, with her head upon her mother's hand, and an ex- 
pression of quiet sorrow in her face that it had not worn for 
-several days. * 



CHAPTER Y. 



Ify child ■ jct a lUmngw is th* world, 
SbeliaUi aot iwa Um chaaga orfoaitMB fMm. 



The next day would not do for tbe intended shopping ; 
nor the next. The third day was fine, though cool and 
windy. 

** Do you think you can venture out to-day, mamma ? ** 
said Ellen. 

" I am afraid not. I do not feel quite equal to it ; and the 
wind b a great deal too high for me besides." 

" Well, sidd Ellen, m the tone of one who is making up 
her mind to something, ** we shall have a fine day by and by, 
I suppose, if we wait long enough ; we had to wait a great 
while for our first shopping day. I wish such another would 
come round." 

" But the misfortune is," said her mother, *' that we cannot 
afford to wait. November will soon be here, and your clothes 
may be suddenly wanted before they are ready, if we do not 
bestir ourselves. And Miss Rice is commg in a few days — I 
ought to have the merino ready for her." 

** What will you do, mamma ? " 

" I do not know, indeed, Ellen ; I am greatly at a loss." 

" Couldn't papa get the stuffs for you mamma ? " 

" No, he's too busy ; and besides, he knows nothmg at all 
about shopping for me ; he would be sure to bring me exactly 
what I do, not want. I tried that once." 

" Well, what will you do, mamma ? Is there nobody else 
you could ask to get the things for you ? Mrs. Foster would 
do it, mamma ! " 

" I know she would, and I should ask her without any 
difficulty, but she is confined to her room with a cold. I see 
nothing for it but to be patient and let things take their 
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eaarae, though if a foyoarable oppariiiiiitj should offer jou 
would have to go, clothes or no clothes ; it would not do to 
lose the chance of a good escort." 

And Mrs. Montgomery's face showed that this possibility, 
of Ellen's going unprovided, gave her some uneasiness. Ellen 
ohsenred it. 

" Never mind me, dearest mother ; don't be in the least 
worried about my clothes. You don't know how little I 
think of them or care for them. It's no nuitter at all whether 
I have them or . not" " * 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, and passed her hand fondly over 
her little daughter's head, but presently resumed her anxious 
look out of the window. 

"Mamma!'' exclaimed Ellen, suddenly starting up, ''a 
brigh tthought has just come into my head 1 I HI do it for 
you, mammal" 

"Do what?" 

"I'll get the merino and things for you, mamma. You 
needn't smile, — I wiU, indeed, if you will let me ? " 

" My dear Ellen," said her mother, " I don't doubt you 
would if goodwill only were wanting ; but a great deal of 
skill and experience is necessary for a shopper, and what 
would you do without either ? " 

" But see, mamma," pursued Ellen eagerly, " I'll tell you 
how I'll manage, and I know I can manage very well. You 
tell me exactly what coloured merino you want, and give me a 
litUo piece to show me how fine it should be, and tell me 
what price you wish to nve, and then I'U go to the store and 
ask them to show me different pieces, you know, and if I see 
any I think you would like, I'll ask them to give me a tittle 
bit of it to show you ; and then I'U bringr it home, and if you 
like it, you can give me the money, and tell me how many 
yards you want, and I can go back to the store and get it 
why can't I, mamma ? " 

" Perhaps you could ; but my dear child I am afraid you 
wouldn't liKe the business." 

" Yes I should ; indeed, mamma, I should like it dearly if 
I could help you so. Will you let me try, mamma ? " 

" I don't like, my child, to venture you alone on such an 
OTwd, among crowds of jwople ; I ■honld be uiMttj about 
you. 
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** Dear mamma, what would the crowds of people do to 
me ? I am not a bit afrmd. You know, mamma, I have 
often taken walks alone, — that's nothingnew ; and what harm 
should come to me while I am inihefitore? You needn't 
be the least uneasj about me ; — may I go ? ** 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but was silent. 

" May I go, mamma V repeated Ellen. ** Let me go at 
least and try what I can do. What do you say, mamma ? " 

** I don't know what to say, my daughter, but t am in 
difficulty on eithft hand. I will let you go and see what you 
can do. It would be a great relief to me to g^t this merino 
by any means." 

" Then shall I go right away, mamma ? '* 

*' As well now as ever. You are not afraid of the wind ? '* 

'' I should think not," said EUen ; and away she scampered 
up stdrs to get ready. With ea^er hasto she dressed herself; 
then with great care and particularity took her mother's 
instructions as to the article wanted ; and finally set out, sen- 
sible that a great trust ^was reposed in her, and feeling busy 
and important accordingly. But at the very bottom of Ellen s 
heart there was a little secret doubtfulness respecting her 
undertaking. She hardly knew it was there, but then she 
couldn't teU what it was that made her fingers so inclined to 
be tremulous while she was dressing, and that made her 
heart beat quicker than it ought, or than was pleasant, and 
one of her cheeks so much hotter than the other. . However, 
she set forth upon her errand with a very brisk step, which 
she kept up till on turning a comer she came in sight of the 
place she was goincr to. Without thinking much about it, 
Ellen had directed her steps to St. Clan* and Fleury's. It 
was one of the largest and best stores in the city, and the one 
she knew where her mother generally made her purchases ; 
and it did not occur to her that it might not be the best for 
her purpose on this occasion. But ner steps slackened as 
soon as she came in sight of it, and continued to slacken as 
she drew nearer, and she went up the broad flight of marble 
steps in front of the store very slowly indeed, though they 
were exceeding low and easy. Pleasure was not certainly 
the uppermost feeling in her mind now ; yet she never 
thoi^ht of turmng back. She knew that if she could suc- 
ceed in the object of her mission her mother would be relieved 
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'from some anxiety ; that was enough ; she wi^ bent on ac- 
complishing it. ..:•'•- 
' Timidly she entered the large hall of entrance. It was full 
of people, and the buz2i.of busmess was heard on all sides. 
Ellen4iad for some time past seldom gone a shopping with 
her mother, and had never been in this store but once or 
twice before. She had not the remotest idea where, or in 
what apartment of the building, the menno counter was 
dtusited, and she could see tio one to speak to. She stood 
irresolute in the middle of the floor. Eveiybody seemed to 
.be busily engaged with somebody else; and whenever an 
opening on one side or another appeared to promise her an 
opportunity, it was sure to be^ filled up before she could reach 
it, and disappointed and abashed she would return to her o\i 
station in the middle of the floor. Clerks, frequently passed 
her, crossing the store in all directions, but they were always 
bustling along in a great hurry of business ; they did not 
seem to notice her at all, and were gone before poor Ellen 
coyld get her mouth open to speak to them. She knew well 
enougn now, poor cliild, what it was that made her cheeks 
bum as they did, and her heart beat as if it would burst its 
bounds. She felt confused, and almost confounded^ by the 
incessant hum of voices, and moving crowd of strange people 
all around her, while her little figure stood alone and unnoticed 
in the midst of them ; and there seemed no prospect that she 
would be able to gain the ear or the eye of a single person. 
Once she determmed to accost a man she saw advancing 
toward her from a distance, and actua,lly made up to him 
for the purpose, but with. a hurried bow, and "I beg your 
pardon, Miss!" he brushed past. Ellen almost burst into 
tears. She longed to turn and run out of the store, but a faint 
hope remaining, and an unwillingness to give up her undertak- 
ing, kept her fast. At length one of the clerks in the desk 
observed her, and remarked to Mr.. St. Clair who stood by, 
" There is a little girl, sir, who seems to be looking for some- 
thing, or waiting for somebody ; she has been standing there 
a good while." Mr. St Clair, upon this, advanced to poor 
EUen's relieL 

** What do you wish. Miss ? " he sidd. 

But EUlen had been so long preparing sentences, trying .to 
utter them a^id failing in the attempt, that now, when an 
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opportunity to speak and be heard was giren her, the power 
of speech seemed to be gone. 

<< Do you wish anything, ^iss ? " inquired Mn St. Clair 
again. 

" Mother sent me," stammered Ellen, — " I wish, if you 
please, sir, — mamma wished me to look at merinoes, sir, if 
you please." 

'* Is your mamma in the store ? " 

" No, »r," said Ellen, " she is ill, and cannot come out, 
and she sent me to look at merinoes for her, if you please, sir." 
*''lEIere, Saunders," said Mr. St. Clair, ''show this young 
lady the merinoes." 

Mr. Saunders made his appearance from among a little group 
of clerks, with whom he had been indulging in a few jokes by 
way of relief from the tedium of business. " Come this way, 
he said to Ellen ; and sauntering before her, with a ratiber 
dissatisfied air, led the way out of the entrance hall into ano- 
ther and much larger apartment. There were plenty of 
people here too, and just as busy as those they had quitted. 
Mr. Saunders having brought Ellen to the merino counter, 
placed himself behind it ; and leaning over it and fixing his 
eyes carelessly upon her, asked what she wanted to Iook at. 
His tone and manner struck Ellen most unpleasantly, and 
made her again wish herself out of the store. He was a tall 
lank young man, with a quantity of fair hair combed dovm 
on each side of his face, a slovenly exterior, and the most 
disagreeable pair of eyes, Ellen thought, she had ever beheld. 
She could not bear to meet them, and cast down her own. 
Their look was bold, ill-bred, aod ill-humoured ; and Ellen 
felt, though she couldn't have told why, that she need not 
expect eiuier kindness or politeness from him. 

" What do you want to see, little one ?" inqmred this gen- 
tleman, as if he had a business on hand he would like to be 
rid of. Ellen heartily wished he was rid of it, and she too. 
"Merinoes, if you please," she answered without looking up. 

" Well, what kmd of merinoes ?- Here are all sorts and 
descriptions of merinoes, and I can't pull them all down, you 



know, for YOU to look at. What kind do you want? " 

" I don t know without looking," said Ellen, ** won't you 
please to show me some ? " 
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' • He '^tossed down several pieces upon the oounter». and 
tumbled them about before her, ,^ «r 

. «' Here/' said he, " is that*anything like what you want ? 
There's a pink one, — and there's a blue one, — and there's a 
green one. Is "that the kind ? '-' 

'^ Thb is the kind," said £UeQ ; *' but this isn't the colour I 
want." 

*' What colour do you want ? " 

'' Something dark, if you please." 

^'Well, there, that green's dark; won't that do? See, 
that would make up very pretty for you." . * r 

"No," said Ellen, "mamma don't like green." 

** Why don't she come and choose 'her stufiOs herself, then ? 
What colour does she lik^ ?" 

** Dark blue, or dark brown, or a n^ . gray, would do," 
8iud Ellen, " if it is fine enough." . . 

" * Dark blue,' or ' dark brown,' or a ' nice gray,' eh ! Well, 
she's pretty easy to suit. A dark blue Ive showed you 
already, — ^what's the matter with that?" 

" It isn't dark enougli," said Ellen. 

"WeO," said he, discontentedly, pulling down another 
piece, " how'U th$it do ? That's dark enou^." 

•It was a fine and beautiful piece, very different from those 
he had showed her at first. Even Ellen could see that, and 
fumbling for her little pattern of merino, she. compared it 
with the piece. They agreed perfectly as to fineness. 

** What is the price of this ? " she asked, with trembling 
hope that she was going to be rewarded by success for all the 
trouble of her enterprise. « 

" Two dollars a yard." 

Her hopes and her countenance fell together. " That's too 
high," she said with a sigh. 

«< Th^n take this other blue ; come, — ^it's a great deal prettier 
than that dark one, and not so dear ; and I know your mother 
will like it better." 

Ellen's cheeks were tingrling and her heart throbbing, but 
she coiddn*t bear to give up. 

" Would you be so good as to- show me some gray ? " 

He slowly and ill-humouredly compHed, and took down an 
ezoeilent piece of dark gray, which ^en fell in love with at 
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<moe; but she was again dlsappomied ; it Vas fourteen 
ahilUogs. 

" Well, if you won't tcke that, take something else/' said 
the man ; " you can't have everything at once ; if you will 
have cheap goods of course you can't have the same quality 
that you like ; but now, here's this other blue, only twelve 
shillings, and I'll let you have it for ten if you'll take it." 

" Ko, it is too light and too coarse," said Elen, " mammn. 
wouldn't Uke it" 

" I^t me see," said he,, seizing her pattern and pretend- 
ing to compare it ; '' it's quite as fine as this, if that's all you 
want." 

« Could you," said Ellen timidly, "give me a little bit of 
this jmy to show to mamma ?" 

^'Ono!" said he impatiently, tossing over the cloths and 
throwin^^ Ellen's pattern on the floor ; " we can't cut up our 
goods ; if people don't choose to buy of us they may go 
somewhere else, and if you cannot decide upon anything I 
must go and attend to those thai; can. I can t wait here all 
day." 

** What's the matter, Saunders ?" said one of his brother 
clerks, passing him. 

" Why I've been here this half hour showing cloths to a 
child that doesn't know merino from a sheep's back," said he, 
laughing. And some other customers coming up at the mo- 
ment he was as good as his word, and left Ellen, to attend 
to them. 

Ellen stood a moment stock still, just where he had left 
her, struggling with her feelings of mortification ; she could 
not endure to let them be seen. ' Her face was on fire ; her 
head was dizzy. She could not stir at first, and in spite of 
her utmost efforts she could not command back one or two 
rebel tears that forced their way ; she lifted her hand to her 
face to remove them as quietly as possible. '* What is all 
this about, my little girl? said a strange voice at her side. 
Ellen started, and turned her face, with the tears but half 
wiped away, toward the speaker. It was an old j^entle- 
man, an odd old gentleman too, she thought ; one she cer- 
tainly would have been rather shy of if she had seen him un- 
der other cireumstanees. But though his face was odd, it 
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looked ]dndl]^pon4ier, and it was a kind' tone of voice in 
which his question had been put ; so he seemed to her hke a 
£riend. ** What is all this ?" repeated the old gentleman. . Ellen 
began to tell what it was, but the pride Vhich had forbidden 
her to weep before strangers gave way At one touch of sym- 
pathy, and she poured out tears much faster than words as 
she related her story, so that it was some little time before 
the old gentleman could get a clear notion of her case. , He 
waited very patiently till she had finished ; but then he set 
himself in good earnest about righting the wrong. '* HaUo I 
you, sir !" he shouted, in a voice that made everybody look 
round ; " you merino man ! come and show your goods : why 
aren't you at your post, sir?" — ^as Mr.- Saunders came up 
with an altered countenance — " here's a young lady youVe 
left standing unattended-to I don't know how long ; are these 
your manners ?" 

** The young lady did not wish anjrthing I believe, sir," re- 
turned Mr. Saunders softly. 

*' You know better, you scoundrel," retorted the old gen- 
tleman, who was in a great passion ; " I saw the whole matter 
with my own eyes. You are a disgrace to the store, sir, and 
deserve to be sent out of it, which you are like enough to be." 

'' I really thought, sir," said Mr. Saunders smoothly, — for 
he knew the old gentleman, and knew very well he was a 
person that must not be offended, — " I really thoufirht-— I was 
not aware, sir; that the yoimg lady had any occasion for my 
services. 

" Well, show your wares, sir, and hold your tongue. Now, 
my dear, what did you want ?" 

" I wanted a little bit of this gray merino, sir, to show to 
mamma ; — ^I couldn't buy it, you know, sir, until I found out 
whether she would like it." 

** Cut a piece, sir, without any words," said the old gen- 
tleman. Mr. Saunders obeyed. 

*' Did you Uke this best ?" pursued the old gentleman. 

" I liked this dark blue very much, sir, and I thought 
mamma would ; but it's too hi^h." 

" How much is it ?" inquired he. 

*' Fourteen shillings," replied Mr. Saunders. 

*' He said it v^ ^^o dollars !" exclaimed Ellen. 
I beg pardon," said the crest-fallen Mr. Saunders, ** the 
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young lady mistook me; I was speaking of another piece 
when I said two dollars." 

" He said this was two dollars, and the gray fourteen shil- 
lings," said Ellen. 

" Is the gray fourteen shillings," mquired the old gentler 
man. 

" I think not, sir," answered Mr. Saunders — "I believe not, 
Mr, — I think it's only twelve, — I'll inquire, if you please, sir." 

** No, no," said tiie old gentleman, " I know it was only 
twelve — I know your tricks, sir. Cut a piece off the blue. 
Now my d^ar, are there any more pieces of which you woidd 
like to take patterns, to show your mother ?" 

** ^o sir," said the overjoyed Ellen ; " I am sure she will 
like one of these." 

" Now shall we go, then ?" 

*' If you please, sir," said EUen, " I should like to have 
my bit of merino tliat I brought from home ; mamma wanted 
me to bring it back again." 

«Whereisit?" 

. ** That gentleman threw it on the floor." 
"Do you hear, sir ?" said the old gentleman ; '' find it 
directly." 

Mr. Saunders found and delivered it, after stoopmg ,in 
search of it till he was very red in the face ; and he was left, 
wishing heartily that he had some safe means of revenge, 
and obliged to come to the conclusion that none was within 
his reach, and that he must stomach his indignity in the best 
manner he could. But Ellen and her protector went forth 
most joyously together from the store. 

" Do you live far from here ?" asked the old gentleman. 

"O no, sir," said Ellen, "not very; it's only at Green's 
Hotel, in Southing street." 

" I'll go with you," said he, ** and when your mother has 
decided which merino she will have, we'll come right back 
and get it. I do not want to trust you again to the mercy 
of that saucy clerk" 

" O thank you, sir 1" said Ellen, " that is just what I was 
afraid of. But I shall.be giving you a great deal of trouble, 
«r," she added, m another tone. 

" No you won't," said the old gentleman, " I can't be 
troubled, so you needn't say anything about that" 
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They went gaily^long— Ellen's ; heart about five times as 
Eght as the one with which she had travelled that very road 
a little while before. Her old friend wad in a^very cheerful 
mood too, for he assured Ellen laughingly that it was of no 
manner of use for her to be in a hurry, for he could not 
possibly set off and skip to Green's Hotel, as she seemed in- 
clined to do. They got there at last. Ellen^howed the old 
gentleman into the parlour, and ran up stairs in great haste 
to her mother. But in a few minutes she came down again, 
with a very April face, for smiles were, playing in every 
feature while the tears were yet wet upon her cheeks. 

** Mamma hopes you'll take the trouble, sir, to come up 
stairs," she sud, seizing his hand ; "she wants to thank you 
herself, sir." 

** It is not necessary," said the old eentleman, *' it is not 
necessary at all ;" but he followed his uttle conductor never- 
theless to the door of her mother's room, into which she 
ushered him with great satisfaction. 

Mrs. Montgomery was looking very ill — he saw that at a 
glance. She rose from her sofa, and extending her hand 
thanked him with glbtening eyes for his kindness to ber 
child. 

'* I don't deserve any thanks, ma'am," said the old gen- 
tleman ; " I suppose my little friend bas told you what miftde 
OS acquainted? 

" She gave me a very short account of it," said Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

*' She was very disagreeably tried." said the old gentle- 
man. '' I presume you do not need to be told, ma'am, that 
her behaviour was such as would have become any years. I 
assure you, ma'am, if I had had no kindness in my compo- 
sition tofeel for the child, my honour as a gentleman would 
have made me interfere for the ladyy 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but looked through ^listening 
eyes again on Ellen. " I am very glad to hear i v ' <he re- 
plied. " I was very far from thinking, when I permitted ber 
to go on this errand, that I was exposmg her to anything 
more serious than the annoyance a timid child would feel at 
having to transact business with stranffers." 

** I suppose not," said the old genUeman ; ** but it isn't a 
^ort of thmg that should be often dona. Tliere are all lorti 
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of people in this world* and a little one ^one in a crowd b 
in danger of being trampled upon." 

Mrs. Montgomery's heart answ^ed this with an involun- 
tary pang. He saw the shade that passed over her face as 
she said sadly : , ^ 

" I know it, sir ; and it was with strong unwillingness that 
I allowed Ellen this morning to do as she had proposed ; 
but in truth I was but. making a choice between difficulties. 
I am very sorry I chose as I did. If you are a father, sir, you 
know better than I can tell you, how grateful I am for your 
kind interference." 

' " Saiy nothmg about that ma'am ; the less the better. I am 
an old man, and not good for much now, except to please 
young people. I think myself best off when I have the best 
chance to do that. So if you will be so good as to choose 
that merino, and let Miss Ellen and me go and despatch oiu: 
business, you will be conferring and not receiving a favour. 
And any other errand that you please to entrust her with 
I'll undertake to see her safe through/' 

■His look and manner obliged Mrs. Montgomery to take 
him at his word. A very short examination of Ellen's pat- 
terns ended in favour of the gray merino ; and Ellen was com- 
missioned not only to get and pay for this, but also to choose 
a dark dress of the same stuff, and enough of a certain article 
called nankeen for a coat ; Mrs. Montgomery truly opining 
that the old gentleman's care would do more than see her 
scathless, — that it would have some regard to the justness 
and prudence of her purchases. 

. In great glee Ellen set forth again with her new old 
friend. Her hand was fast in his, and her tpngue ran very 
freely, for her heart was completely opened to him. He 
seemed as pleased to listen as she was to talk ; and by little 
and little Ellen told him all her history ; the troubles that 
had come upon her in consequence of her mother's illness, 
and her intended journey and prospects. 

That was a happy day to Ellen. They returned to 
8t Clair and Fleury's ; bought the gray merino, and the 
nankeen, and a dark brown merino for a dress. " Do you 
want only one of these ?" asked the old gentleman. 

. '' Mamma sidd only one," said Ellen ; '' that will last me all 
the winter." 
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' •* Well/* said hef *'I think two will do better. Let us 
haye anotl^r off the same piece, Mr. Shopman." 

'' But I am afraid mamma won't IDce it, sir/' said Ellen, 
gently. 

'* Ph(>, pho," said he, " your mother has nothing to do 
with thk; this is my af^." He paid for it accordingly. 
''Now, Miss Ellen," said he, when they left the store, <'haye 
you got anything in the shape of a good warm winter bon- 
net ? For it's as cold as the mischief np there in Thirlwall ; 
your pasteboard things wont do ; if you don't take good care 
of your ears you wiU lose them some fine frosty day. You 
must quilt and pad, and all sorts of things, to keep alive and 
comfortable. So you haven't a hood, eh ? Do you think 
you and I could make out to choose one that your mother 
would think wasn't qtute a fright ? Qome this way, and let 
us see. 'If she don't like It she can give it away, you know." 

He led the delighted Ellen into a milliner^s shop, and after 
turning over a great many different articles chose her a nice 
warm hood, or quilted bonnet. It was of dark blue silk, 
well made and pretty. He saw with great satisfaction that 
it fitted Ellen well, and would protect her ears nicely ; and 
having paid for it and ordered it home, he and Ellen rallied 
forth into the street again. But he wouldn't let her thank 
him. " It is just the very thmg I wanted, sir," said Ellen ; 
<« mamma was speaking about it the other day, and she did 
not see how I was ever to g^et one, because she did not feel 
at all able to go out, and I could not get one myself i I 
know she'll like it very much." 

" Would you rather have something for yourself or your 
mother, Ellen, if you coold choose, and have but one?" 

*' Oh, for mamma, sir," sdd Ellen — '* a great deal !" 

*' Come in here," said he ; " let us see if we can find any- 
thing she would like." 

It was a grocery store. After looking about a little, the 
old gentleman ordered sundry ^unds of figs and white 
grapes to be packed up in papers ; and' being now very near 
home he took one parcel and Ellen the other till they come 
to 'the door of Green's Hotel, where he committed both to 
her care. 

«• Won't you eome in, sir ?" aaid Elkn. 
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''No," said he, ''I can't this time — I must go h<«iie to 
dinner." 

" And shan't I see you any more, sir ?" said Ellen, a 
shade coming over her face, which a minute before had been 
quite joyous. 

" Weil, I don't know," said he kindly — " I hope^^ou wilL 
You shall hear from me again at any rate, I promise you. 
We've spent one pleasant morning together, hayen't we ? 
Good-bye, good-bye." 

Ellen's hands were full, but the old gentleman took them 
in both his, packages and aU, and shook them after a fashion, 
and again bidding her good-bye, waUced away down the 
street. 

Hie next morning Ellen and her mother were sitting quietly 
together, and Ellen had not finished her accustomed reading, 
when there came a knock at the door. " My old gentleman!" 
cried Ellen, as she sprung to open it No, — there was no old 
gentleman, but a black man with a brace of beautiful wood- 
cock in his hand. He bowed very civilly, and said he had 
been ordered to leave the birds with Miss Montgomery. 
Ellen, in surprise, took them from him, and likewise a note 
which he delivered into her hand. Ellen asked from whom 
the birds came, but with another polite bow the man said the 
note would inform her, and went away. In great curiosity 
she carried them and the note to her mother, to whom tlM 
latter was directed. It read thus : — 

" Will Mrs. Montgomery^ permit an old man to please him- 
self in his own way, by showing his regard for her little 
daughter*? And not feel that he is taking a liberty. The birds 
are /or Miss JEllen.** 

" Oh, mamma ! " ezclsumed Ellen, jumping with delight, 
'' did you ever see such a dear old gentleman ? Now I know 
what he meant yesterday, when he asked me if I would rather 
have something for myself or for you. How kind he is ! to 
do just the very thing for me that he knows would give me the 
most pleasure. Now, mamma, these birds are mine, you 
know, and I give Uiem to you. You must pay me a kiss 
for them mamma ; they are worth that. Aren't they beau- 
ties?" 

*' They are very fine indeed,'' said Mrs. Montgomery ; " this 
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is just the season for woodcock, and these are in beautiful 

condition*" 

• ** Do you like woodcocks, mamma ?" 

"Yes, very much." 

" 0, ^w glad I am ! " siud Ellen. " I'll ask Sam to have 
them done very nicely for you, and then^you wUl enjoy them 
so much." 

The waiter was called, and instructed accordingly, and to 
him the birds were committed, to be delivered to the care of 
the cooL 

"Now mamma," said Ellen, "J think these birds have 
made me happy for all day." 

" Then I hope, daughter, they will make you busy for all 
day. You have rufBes to hem, and the skirts of your dresses 
to make,' we need not wait for Miss Bice to do that; and 
when she comes you will have to help her, for I can do 
lit tler ' You can*t.be too industrious." 

**\Vell, mamma, I am as willing as can be." 

This was the beginning of a pleasant two weeks to Ellen ; 
weeks to which she often looked back afterwards, so quietly 
and swiftly the days fled away in busy occupation and sweet 
intercourse with her mother. The pasnons which were apt 
enough to riise in Ellen's mind upon occasion, were for the 
present kept effectually in check. She could not forget that 
her days with her mother would v^ soon be at an end, for 
a long time at least ; and this consciousness, always present 
to her mind, forbade even the wish to do anything that might 
grieve or disturb her. Love and tenderness had absolute 
rule for the time, and even had power to overcome the sor- 
rowful thoughts that would often rise, so that in spite of them 
peace reig^ned. And perhaps both mother and daughter 
enjoyed this interval the more keenly because they knew that 
sorrow was at hand. 

All this while there was scarcelv a day that the old gen- 
tleman's servant did not knock at their door, bearing a present 
of game. The second time he came with some Ine larks ; 
next was a superb grouse then ; woodcock again. Curiosity 
strove with astonishment and gratitude in Ellen's mind. 
** Mamma," she said, after she had admired the grouse for 
five minutes, " I cannot rest without finding out who this old 
gentleman is." 
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.... «* I am Sony for tbat»" replied Mrs. Montffomeiy grayely, 
.*' for I see no possible way of your doing it 

''Why, mamma, couldn't I a3k the man tliat brings the 
Inrds what his name is ? He must know it." 

'* Certainly not ; it would be very dishonourable/' 

** Would it, mamma ? — why ? " 

*' This old grentleman has not chosen to tell you his name ; 
he wrote his note without signing it, and his man has obviously 
been instructed not to disclose it ; don't you remember, he 
did not tell it when you asked him, the first time he came. 
Now this shows that the old gentleman wishes to keep it 
secret, and to try to find it out in any way would be a very 
unworthy return for his kindness." 

*' Yes, it wouldn't be doing as I would be done "by, to be 
sure ; but would it be dishonourable, manmia ? " 
. ** Very.. - It is very dishonorable to try to find out th&t 
about otiier people which does not concern you, and which 
they wish to keep from you. Remember that my dcflar 
daughter." 

" I will, mamma. . I'll never do it, I promise you." 

<< Even in talking with people, if you discern in them any 
unwillingness to speak upon a subject, avoid it immediately, 
providea of course that some higher interest do not oblige 
you to go on. That is true politeness, and true kindness, 
which are nearly the same ; and not to do so, I assure you, 
Ellen, proves one wanting in true honour." 

" Well mamma, I don t care whal his name is, — at least I 
wont try to find out ; — ^but it does worry me that I cannot 
thank him. I wish he knew how much I feel obliged to 
him." 

" Very well ; write and tell him so." 

''Mamma!" said Ellen, openmg her eyes very wide,— 
" can I ? — would you V* 

" Certainly, — if you like. It would be very proper." 

« Then I will ! I declare that is a good notion. I'll do it 
the first thing, and then I can give it to that man if he comes 
to-morrow, as I suppose he will. Mamma," said she, on 
opening her desk, " how funny ! don't you remember you 
wondered who I was going to write notes to ? here is one 
now, mamma ; it is very lucky I have got notepaper." 

More than one sheet of it was ruined before Ellen had 
4* 
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satisfied liersdf with wbat she wrote. It was a foil hour 
from the time she be^an when she brought the following 
note for her mother's mspection : — 

'' Ellen Mont^mciY does not laiow how to thank the old 
gentleman who is so kind to her. Mamma enjoys the Inrds 
very mnch, and I think I do more; for I have the doable 
pleasure of giving them to mamma, and of eatiii|r them after- 
wards; but jour kindness is the best of alL I can't tdl 

ou how much I am obliged to you, sir» but I will always 

oye you for all you have done for me. 

«£llkk Moktoomxbt/' 

This note Mrs. Montgoihery approved ; and Ellen having 
with great care and great satisfaction enclosed it in an en- 
ydope, succeeded in sealing it according to rule and yery 
welL Mrs. Montgomery laughed when she saw the direction, 
but let it go. Without consulting her, Ellen had written 
on the outside, " To the old gentleman." She sent it the 
next morning by the hands of the same servant, ,who this 
time was the bearer of a plump partridge " To Miss Mont- 
^[Omery ;" and her mind was a great deal eaaer on this sub- 
ject from that time. 
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October was now far advanced. One evening, tlie even- 
ing of the last Sunday in the month, Mrs. Hontgomery 
was fying in the parlour alone. Ellen had ffone to bed 
some time before; and now in the stillness of the Sab- 
bath evening the ticking of the clock was almost the only 
fioxmd to be heard. The hands were rapidly approaching 
ten. Captain Montgomery was abroad ; and he had been 
so, — according to custom,— or in bed, the whole day. The 
mother and daughter had had the Sabbath to themselves ; 
and most quietly and sweetly it had passed. They had read 
together, prayed together, talked together a great deal ; and 
the evening had been spent in singing hymns; but Mrs. 
Montgomery's strength failed here, and Ellen sang alone. 
JShe was not soon weary. Hymn succeeded hymn, with fresh 
and varied pleasure ; and her mother could not tire of listen- 
ing. The sweet words, and the sweet airs, — ^which were 
all old friends, and brought of themselves many a lesson of 
wisdom and consolation, by the mere force of association, — 
needed not the recommendation of the clear childish voice in 
which they were sung which was of all things the sweetest 
to Mrs. Montgomery's ear. She listened, — iSl she almost 
felt as if earth were left behind, and she and her child already 
standing within the walls of' that city where sorrow and 
sighing shall be no more, and the tears shall be wiped from 
ull eyes forever. Ellen's next hymn, however, brought her 
back to earth again, but though her tears flowed freefy while 
she heard it, all her causes of sorrow could not render them 
bitten 
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God in Israel sows the seeds 
' Of aflBietioQ, pain, and toil : 
These spring up and ohoke the weeds 

Whion woold else o'erspread the soiL 
Trials make the promise swest, — 

" ■ fif 



Triak ^re new life to prayer, — 
x rials bnng me to his feet. 
Lay me low, and keep me there. 

«< It is SO indeed, dear Ellen,*' said Mrs. Montgomeiy when 
she had finished, and folding the little smger to her breast,^ 
'' I have always found it so. God is fEiiuiful. I have seen 
abundant cause to thank him for all the evils he has made 
me suffer heretofore, and I do not doubt it will be the same 
with this last and worst one. Let us glorify him in the fires, 
my daughter ; and if earthly joys be stripped from us, and 
if we be torn from, each other, let us cling the closer- to 
him, — ^he can and he will in. that case make up to us more 
than all we have lost." - 

Ellen felt her utter inability tp join in her mother's expres- 
ttons of confidence and hope ; to her -there was no brightness 
on the cloud that hung over them, — ^it was all dark. She 
could only press her lips in tearful silence to the one and the 
other of her mother's cheeks alternately. How sweet the 
sense of the coming partmg made every such embrace I This 
one, for particular reasons, was often and long remembered. 
A few minutes they remained thus in each other's arms, cheek 
pressed against clieek, without speakine; but then Mrs. 
Montgomery remembered that Ellen's bed-time was already 
past, and dismissed- her. 

For a while after Mrs. Montgomery remained just where 
EUen had left her, her busy Uioughts roamincr over many 
things in the far past, and the sad present, and Uie uncertain 
future. She was unconscious of the passage of time, and 
did not notice how the silence deepened as the night drew 
on, till scarce a footfall was heard in the street, and the tick- 
ing of the clock sounded with that sad distinctness which 
seems to say, — " Time is going on-— time is going on, — ^and 
you are going with it,-^do what you will you can't help 
that." It was just upon the stroke of ten, and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery was still wrapped m her deep musings, when a sharp 
brisk footstep in the distance aroused her, rapidly ap- 
proaching ; — and she knew very well whose it was, and that 
It would pause at the door, before she heard the quick run 
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up the steps, sncceeded by her husband's tread upon the 
staircase. And yet she saw him open the door irith a kind 
of startled feeling which his appearance now invariably caused 
her ; the thought always darted through her head, *' perhaps 
he brings news of Ellen's gcnng." Something, it would have 
been impossible to say what, m his appearance or manner, 
confirmed this fear on the present occasion. Her heart felt 
sick, and she waited in silence to hear what he would say* 
Be seemed very well pleased ; sat down before the fire rub- 
bing his hands, partly with cold and partly with satisfaction ; 
and his first words were, " Well ! we have got a fine oppor- 
tunity f<Mr her at last.*' 

How little he was capable of understanding the pang this 
announcement gave his poor wife ! But she only closed her 
eyes and kept perfectly quiet, and he nerer suspected it. 

He unbuttoned his coat, and taking the poker in his hand 
began to mend the fire, talking the while. 

" I am very glad of it indeed," said hoy — '^it's.qvite a load 
off my mind. Now we'll be gone directly, and high time it 
is — I'll take passage in the England the first 4hmg to-mor- 
row. And this is- the best possible chance for Ellen— every- 
thing we could have desired. I b^an to feel very uneasy 
about.it, — it was getting so hie, — but I am quite relieved 



now." 



44 



Who is it 2" said Mrs. Montgomery, fbrdng herself to 
speak. 

" Why, it's Mrs. Dunscombe,'^ said the eaptaiur floorishing 
his. poker hy way of ilhistration, — "you know her, don't 
you? — ^^Capiain Dunscombe's wife-— she's going right through 
Thirlwall, and will take charge of Ellen as far as that, and 
there my sister will meet her with a wagon and take her 
straight home. Couldn't be anythrag better. I write to 
let Fortune know when to expect her, Mrs, Dunscombe i» 
a lady of the first family and fashion^-in the highest degree 
respectable; she is going on to Fort Jameson, with her 
daughter and a servant, and her husband is to fofiow her in 
a few days. I happened to hear of it to-day, and I immedi- 
ately seized the opportunity to ask if she would not take 
Ellen with her as far as Thirlwall, and- Dunscombe was only 
to6 glad to oblige me, I'm a very good fxiend of his, and 
he Imows it." 
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'■' "How soon does she go V* 

Why— -that's the only part of the business I am afraid 
on won't like, — but there is no help for it; — and after all 
it IS a great deal better so than if you had time to wear 
yourselves out with momniag — ^better and easier too, in the 
end." 

- ** How soon ?" repeated Mrs. Montgomery, with an agoni* 
Eed accent. 

" Why— ^Pm a little afnud of startling you— Dmiscombe's 
wife must go, he told me, to-morrow morning ; and we ar- 
ranged that she should call in the carriage at six o'clock to 
take up Ellen." 

Mrs. Montgomery put Ler hands to her face and sank 
back against me sofa.' 

''I was afraid you would take it so," said her husband,*— 
*' but I don't think it is worth while. It is a great deal better 
as it is, — a mat deal better than if she had a long warning. 
You Would fairly wear yourself out if' you had time enough ; 
and you haven't any strength to spare." 

It was some while before Mrs. Montgomery could recover 
composure and firmness enough to go on with what she had 
to do, though knowing the necessity; he strove hard for it. 
For several minutes she remained quite silent and quiet, eu'- 
deavoiin^ to collect her scattered forces ; then sitting up«- 
right and drawing her shawl around her she exclaimed, **1 
must waken Ellen immediately !" 

''Waken Ellen!" exclaimed her husband in his turn, — 
''what on earth for? That's the very last thing to b^ 
done." 

** Why you would not put off telling her until to-morrow 
morning ?" said Mrs. Montgomery. 

" Certainly I would — that's the only proper way to do. 
Why in the world should you wake her up, just to spend 
the whole night in useless grieving? — ^unfitting her' utterly 
for her journey, and doing yourself more harm than you can 
undo in a week. No, no, — just let her sleep quietly, and 
you go to bed and do the same. Wake her, up, indeed 1 
I thought you were wiser." 

'* But she will be so dreadfully shocked in the morning 1" 

*' Not one bit more than she would be to-night, and she 
won't have so much time to feel it. In the hurry and bustle 
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"of ^ttmg off she will not have- time to think ahout her 
feelings ; and once on the way she will do well enough ;-^ 
children always do." 

Mrs Montgomery looked undecided and unsatisfied. 

'^ril take the responsibility of this matter on myself, — ^you 
must not waken her, absolutely. It would not do at all," 
s^d the Captain, poking the fire very energetically, — " it 
would not do at all, — ^I cannot allow it." 

Mrs. Montgomery silently rose and ht a lamp. 
You are not going into Ellen's room ?" sua the husband. 
I must — ^I must put her things together." 
But you'll not disturb Ellen?" said he, in a tone that 
required a promise. 

" Not if I can help it." 

Twice Mrs. Montgomery stopped before she reached the 
door of Ellen's room, for her heart faQed her. But she must 
go on, and the necessary preparations for the morrow must 
be made ; — ^she knew it ; and repeating this to herself she 
gently turned the handle of the door and pushed it open, 
and guarding- the light with her hand from Ellen's eyes, she 
set it where it would not shine upon her. Having done this, 
she set herself, without once glancing at her little daughter, 
to put all things, in order for her early departure on the fol- 
lowing morning. But it was a bitter piece of work for her. 
She first laid out all that Ellen would need to wear, — ^the 
dark merino, the new nankeen coat, the white bonnet, the 
clean frill that her own hands had done up, the little gloves 
and shoes, and all the etceteras, with the thoughtfulness and 
the carefulness of lo^e ; but it went through and through 
her heart that it was the very last time a mother's fingers 
would ever be busy in arranging or preparing Ellen's 
attire ; — the very last time she would ever see or touch even 
the little inanimate things that belonged to her ; and painful 
as the task was she was loth to have it come to an end. It 
was with a kind of lingering imwillingness to quit her hold 
of -them that one thing after another was stowed carefully 
and neatly away in the trunk. She felt it was love's last 
act; words might indeed a few times yet come over the 
ocean on a sheet of paper; — but sight, and hearing, and 
touch, must all have done henceforth for ever. Keenly as 
Mrs. Montgomery fdt this, she went on busily with her 
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imrk-dl ih6; while; and when the last thing ^iras- safely 
packed, shut.- the trunk and locked it >withont allowing. }ier« 
self to stop and think, and even drew th^»8traps«- 1 And then, 
having finished all her task,.she went.tO;tiie4)edBide;^8he 
Jiad not looked that way before. .... ; > 

: Ellen- was lying in the deep sweet sleep of childhood; 
the easy position, the gentle breathing, ijuid the flush of 
health upon the cheek showed that all causes of sorrow were 
for the present far removed. Yet not so far either ; — ^for 
onoe when Mrs. Montgomery stooped to kiss her, light as 
the touch of that kiss liad been upon her lips, it seemed to 
awaken a tnun of sorrowful recollections in the little sleeper's 
mind. A shade passed over her face, and, with gentle but 
sad accent the word, '* Mamma T' burst from the parted lips. 
Only a momenty-^^and the shade- passed away, and the ex- 
pression of. peace settled again upon her brow ; but Mrs. 
Montgomery dared not. try the experiment a second time. 
Long she stood looking upon her, as if she knew she, was 
lookmg her last ; then she knelt by the .bedside and hid her 
lace in .the coverings^ — but no tears came ; the struggle in 
her mind and her anxious. fear of the mpming's trial made 
weepinff impossible. Her husband at length came to seek 
her, and it was well he did ; she would have remained there 
on her knees all night He feared s(nnething of the kind, 
and came to prevent it. Mrs. Montgomery suffered herself 
to be led away without making any opposition ; and went to 
bed as usual, but sleep was far from her. The fear of Ellen's 
distress when she should be awakened and suddenly UAd the 
truth, kept her in an a^ony. In restless wakefidness she 
tossed and turned uneasily upon her bed, watching for the 
dawn, and dreading unspeakably to see it. The Captain, in 
happy unconsciousness of his wife's distress and utter inabili- 
ty to sympathize with it, was soon in a sound sleep, and his 
heavy breathing was an aggravation of her trouble; it kept 
repeating, what mdeed she knew already, that the only one 
in the world who ought to have shared and soothed her ffiief 
was not capable of doing either. Wearied with watchi^ 
and toasinff to and fro, she at length lost herself a moment 
in uneasy uumber, from which she suddenly started in terror, 
and sei&ng her husband's arm to arouse him, exclaimed, « It 
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is time to wake EHea !'* bat she had to repeat her efforts two 
or three times before she succeeded in making herself heard. 

** What is the matter ?" said he heavily, and not overweQ 
pleased at the intermption. 

« It is time to wake Ellen." 

** No it isn%" said he, relapang, — "H isn't time yet this 
great while." 

" O, yes it is," said Mrs. Montgomery, — " I am -sore it is ; 
I see the beginning of dawn in the east." 

" Nonsense 1 it's no- such thing ; it's the gHmmer of the 
lamp-light ; what is the use of your exciting yourself so for 
nothing. It won't be dawn these two hours. Wut till I 
find my repeater, and I'll convince you." 

He found and-strudc it. 

** There ! I told you so — only (me quarter after four ; it 
would foe absurd to wake her yet. Do go to sleep and leave 
it to me ; I'll take care it is done in proper time." 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed heavily, and again ammged her- 
self to wat<^ the eastern horizon, or rather with her face in 
that direction ; for she could see nothing. But m<M^ quietly 
now she lay gazii^ into the darkness which it was in vain to try 
to- penetrate; andjthoughts succeeding thoughts in a more 
regrular trun, at last fairly cheated her into sleep, much as she 
wished to keep it off. She slept soundly lor near an hour ; 
and when she awoke the dawn bad really begun to break in 
the eastern sky. She again aroused Captain Montgomery, 
who this time allowed it might be as well to get up ; but it 
was with unutterable impatience that she saw him fighting a 
lamp, and moving about as leisurely as if he had.nothmg 
more to do than to get ready for breakfast at eight o'clock. 

" 0, do speak to Ellen !" she said, unable to eontrol herself. 
** Never nund brushm^ your bur till afterwards. She will 
have no time for anything. do not wait any longer ! what 
are you thinking of ?" 

" What are you thinking of?" said the Captain ; — " there's 
plenty of time. Do quiet yourself — ^you're getting as nervous 
as possible. I'm going immediately." 

Mrs. Montgomery fairly groaned with impatience and an 
agoniang dread of what was to follow the disclosure to Ellen. 
But her husband coolly went oa with his preparations^ which 
indeed were not long in finishing ; and then taking the lamp 
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he at last went. He Lad in truth delayed on purpose, wish- 
ing the final leave- taking to be as brief as possible; and the 
gray streaks of light in the east were plainly showing them- 
selves when he opened the door of his little daughters room. 
He found her lying very much as her mother h^ left her, — 
in the same quiet sleep, and with the same expression of 
calnmess and peace spread over her whole face and person* 
r^ It touched even him, — ^and he was not readily touched by 
{ anything ; — it made him loth to say the word that would 
drive all that sweet expression so quickly and completely 
away. It must be said, however; the increasing h^ht 
warned him he must not tarry ; but it was with a hesitatmg 
and almost faltering voice that he sidd, ''Ellen !" 

She stirred in her sleep, and the shadow came over her face 
again* 

" Ellen ! EUen I" 

She started up, — Abroad* awake now; — and both the sha- 
dow and the peaceful expression were gone from her face. 
It was a look of blank astonishment at first with which she 
regarded her father, but very soon indeed that changed into 
one of blank -despair. He saw that she understood perfectly 
what he was there for, and that there was no need at all for 
him to trouble himself with making painful explanations. 

"Come, Ellen," he siud,-^" that's a goiod child, make 
haste and dress. There's no time to lose now, for the car- 
riage will soon be at the door ; and your mother wants to see 
you, you know." 

Ellen hastily obeyed him, and began to put on her stock- 
ings and shoes. 

"That's right — ^now you'll be ready directly. You are 
going with Mrs. Dunscombe — I have engaged her to take 
charge of you all the way quite to Thirlwall ; she's the wife 
of Captain Dunscom^, whom you saw here the other day. 
you know ; and her daughter is going with her, so you will ** 
have charming company. I dare say you will enjoy the 
journey very much ; and your aunt will meet you at Thirl- 
wall. Now, make haste — I expect the carriage every min- 
ute. I meant to have called you before, but I overslept 
myself. Don't be long." 

And nodding encouragement^ her father left her. 
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^ ' *' How did she bear it V* asked Mrs. Montgomery, whea he 
returned. 

" Like a litUe hero. She didn't say a word, or shed a 

tear. I expected nothing but that she would make a great 

- fuss ; but she has all the old spirit that you used to 

have, — and haye yet, for anything I know. She behaved 

admirably." 

Mrs. Montgomery sighed deeply. She understood far bet- 
ter than her husband what Ellen's feelings were, and could 
interpret much more truly than he the si^s of them ; the con- 
clusions she drew from Ellen's silent and tearless reception of 
the news differed widely from his. She now waited anxious- 
ly and almost fearfully for her appearance, which did not 
come as soon as she expected it. 

It was a mat relief to Ellen when her father ended his 
* talking, and left her to herself ; for she felt she could not 
dress herself so quick with him standing there and lookinfi^ at 
her, and his desire that she should be speedy in what she had 
to do could not be grreater than her own. Her fingers did 
their work as fast as they could, with every joint trembling. 
But though a weight Uke a mountain was upon the poor 
child's heart, she could not cry ; and she could not pray, — 
though true to her constant habit she fell on her knees by 
her bedside as she always did : it was in vain ; all was in a 
whirl in her heart and head, and after a minute she rose 
again, clasping her Httle hands together with an expression of 
sorrow that it was well her mother could not see. She was 
dressed very soon-, but she shrank from gomg to her mother's 
room while her father was there. To save time she put on 
her coat, and everything but her bonnet and gloves ; and then 
stood leaning against the bedpost, for she could not »t down, 
watching with most intense anxiety to hear her father's step 
come out of the room and go down stairs. Every minute seemed 
'* too long to be borne ; poor Ellen began to feel as if she could 
not contain herself. Yet five had not passed away when she 
heard the roll of cania^ wheels which came to the door 
and then stopped, and immediately her father opening the 
door to come out. Without waiting any longer Ellen opened 
her own, and brushed past him into the room he had quitted. 
Mrs. Montgomery was still lying on the bed, for her husband 
had insisted on her not rising. She said not a word, but 
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opened her arms to receive her little daughter ; and with a 
cry of indescribable expression Ellen sprang upon; the bed, 
and was folded in them. But then neither of them ispoke 
or wept What could words say ? . Heart met heart in that 
agony, for each knew all that was in the other. No, — not 
quite alL Ellen did not know that the whole of bitterness 
death had for her mother she was tasting then. But it was 
- true. Death had no more power to give her pain after this part- 
ing should be over. Hb after-work, — ^the partipg between soul 
and body,-^would be welcome rather; yes, very welcome. 
Mrs. Montgomery knew it all well. 8he knew Uiis was the 
last embrace between them. She knew it was the very last 
time that dear little form would ever He on her bosom, or be 
pressed in her arms ; and it almost seemed, to her that soul 
and body must part company too when they should be rent 
asunder. Ellen s grief was not like this ; — tkt did not think 
it was the last time ; — ^but she was a child of very high spirit 
and violent passions, untamed at all by sorrow's di^iphne ; 
and in proportion violent was the tempest excited by this first 
real trial Perhaps, too, her sorrow was sharpened by a 
sense of wrong and a* feeling of indignation at her father's 
cruelty in not waking her earlier. 

Not many minutes had passed in this sad embrace, and 
no word had yet been spoken, no sound uttered, except 
Ellen's first inarticulate cry of mixed affection and despair, 
when Captain Montgomery's step was again heard slowly 
ascending the stairs. " He is coming to take me away 1 
thoufl^ht Ellen ; and in terror lest she should go .without a 
word from her mother, she burst forth with, "Mamma! 
speak 1" 

A moment before, and Mrs. Montgomery could not have 
spoken. But she could now; and as clearly and calmly 
the words were uttered as if nothing had been the matter, 
only her voice fell a little towards the last. 

** God bless my darling child ! and make her his own,— «nd 
bring her to that home where parting cannot be." 

Mien's eyes had been dry until now ; but when she heard 
the sweet sound of her mother's voice, it opened all the foun- 
tuns of tenderness within her. She burst into uncontrolla- 
ble weeping ; it seemed as if she would pour out her y^ 
heart in tears ; and she clung to her mother with a f oroe 
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that made it a difficult task for ber father to remove her. He "^\ 
could not do it at first ; and Ellen seemed not to hear any- j 
thing; that was said to her. He was very unwilling to use 
harshness ; and after a little, though she had pdd no atten- 
tion to his entreaties or commands, yet sensible of the neces- 
sity of the case, she g^radually relaxed her hold and suffered 
him to draw her away from her mother's arms. He carried 
her down stiurs, and put her on the front seat of the carriage, 
beside Mrs. Dunscombe's maid, — ^but Ellen could never recol- 
lect how she got there, and she did not feel the touch of her 
father's hand, nor hear him when he bid her good-bye ; and 
she did not know that he put a large paper of candies 
and sugar-plums in her lap. She knew nothing but that 
she had lost her mother. 

''It will not be so long," said the Captun, in a kind of 
apologizing way ; '' she will soon get over it, and you will 
not have any trouble with her." 

" I hope so," returned the lady, rather shortly ; and then, 
as the Captain was making his parting bow, she added, in no 
very pleased tone of voice, " Pray, Captam Montgomery, is 
this young lady to travel without a bonnet ?" 

** Bless me !. no," said the Captain. *' How is this ? hasn't 
she a bonnet ? I beg a thousand pardons, ma'am, — ^I'll bring 
it on the instant." 

After a little delay, the bonnet was found, but the Captain 
overlooked the gloves in his hurry. 

'' I am very sorry you have been delayed, ma'am," said he. 

" I hope we may be able to reach the boat yet," replied the 
lady. '* Drive on as fast as you can 1'^ 

A very* polite bow from Captain Montgomery — ^a very 
slight one from the lady — and off fhey drove. 

" Proud enough," thought the Captain, as he went up the 
stairs agfdn. " I reckon she don't thank me for her travel- 
ing companion. But Ellen's off — ^that's one good thing :— > 
and now I'll go and engage berths in the England." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

•'So&kaiidfiMladayllisrsMir— " 



Thk long drive to tbe boat was only a sonx>wfal blank to 
^!llen'8 recollection. She did not see the frowns that passed 
between her companions on her account. She did not know 
that her white bonnet was such a matter of merriment to 
Margaret Donscombe and the maid, that they could hardlj 
contain themselves. She did not find out that lifiss Mar- 
garet's fingers were busy with her paper of sweets, which 
only a good string and a sound knot kept her from iSing. 
Tet she felt very well that nobody there cared in the least 
for her sorrow. It mattered nothing ; she wept on in her 
loneliness, and knew nothing that, happened, till the carriage 
stopped on the wharf; even then she did not raise her hei^.' 
Mrs. Dunscombe got out, and saw her daughter and servant 
do the same ; then after giving some orders about the baggage, 
she returned to Ellen. 

"Will you get out. Miss Montgomery? or would you 
prefer to remain in the carriage? We must go on IxMurd 
directly/' 

There was something, not in the words, but in the tone, 
that struck Ellen's heart with an entirely new feding. Her 
tears stopped instantly, and wiping away quick the traces of 
them as well as she could, she got out of the carriage without 
a word, aided by Mrs. Dunscombe's hand. The party were 
presenUy joined by a fine-looking man, whom EUen rec^^g^nixed 
as Captain Dunscombe. 

" Dunscombe, do put these girls on board, will you ? and 
then come back to me ; I want to speak to you. Timmins, 
you may go along and look after them." 

Captiun Dunscombe obeyed. When they reached the 
deck, Maigaret Dunscombe and the maid Timmins went 
straight to the cabin. Not feeling at all drawn towards their 
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company, as indeed tliey had given her no reason, Ellen 
planted herself by the guards of the boat, not far from the 
gangway, to watch the busy scene that at another time would 
have had a .great deal of interest^ and amusement for her. 
And interest it had now ; but it was with a very, very grave 
Httle face that she looked on the bustling crowd. The weight 
on her heart was just as great as ever, l)ut she felt this was 
not the time or the place to let it be seen; so for the present 
she occupied herself with -what was passing before her, 
though it did not for one moment make her forget her 
sorrow. 

At last the boat rang her last bell. CapUdn Duns 
combe put his wife on board, and had barely time to jump 
off the boat again when the plank was withdrawn. The 
nien on shore cast off the great loops of ropes that held 
the boat to enormous wooden posts on the wharf, and they 
"were off ! 

'At first it seemed to Ellen as if the wharf and the people 
upon it were sailing away from them backwards ; but she 
presently forgot to think of them at all. She was gone I — 
she felt the bitterness of the whole- truth ; — the blue water 
already lay between her and the shore, where she so much 
longed to be. In that confused mass of buildmgs at which 
she was gaang, but which would be so soon beyond even 
gazing distance, was the only spot she cared for in the world ; 
her heart was there. She could not see the place, to be sure, 
^nor tell exactly whereabouts it lay in all that wide-spread 
city ; but it was there, somewhere, — and every minute was 
making it farther and farther off. It's a bitter thing, that 
sailing away from all one loves ; and poor Ellen felt it so. 
She stood leaning both her arms upon the rail, the tears 
running down her cheeks, and blinding her so that she could 
not see the place toward which her stnuning eyes were bent. 
Somebody touched her sleeve, — ^it was Timmins. 

** Mrs. Dunscombe sent me to tell you she wants you to 
come into the cabin, miss.*' 

Hastily wiping her eyes, Ellen obeyed the summons, and 
followed Timmins mto the cabin. It was full of groups of 
ladies, children, and nurses, — bustling and noisy enough. 
Ellen wished she might have stayed outside ; she wanted to 
be by herself ; but as the next best thing, she mounted upon 
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the bench wbich ran all round tlie saloon, and kneefinff 
on the cushion by one of the window^, placed herself with 
the edge of her bonnet just touchmg the glass, so that nobody 
- could see a bit of her face, while she could look out near by as 
well as from the deck. Presently her ear caught, as she 
thought, the Toice of Mrs. Dunscombe, saying in rather an 
undertone, but laughing too, ** What a figure she does cut in 
that outlandish bonnet!" 

Ellen had no particular reason to think shs was meant, and 
yet she did think ibo. She remained qiute still, but with 
nused color and quickened breathing waited to hear what 
would come next. Nothing came at first, and she was be^- 
ning to think she had perhaps been mistaken, when she phunly 
heard Margaret Dunscombe say, in a loud whisper, '' Mamma, 
I wish you could contrive some way to keep her in the 
cabm, — can't.you ? she looks so odd in that queer sunbonnet 
kind of a thing, that anybody would think she had come out 
of the woods, — and no gloves, too; I shouldn't like to have 
the Miss M' Arthurs think she belonged to us ;— can't you, 
miunma?" 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at Ellen's feet, the shock would 
hardly have been greater. The lightning of passion shot 
through every vein. And it was not passion only ; there was 
hurt feeling and woxmded pride, and the sorrow of which her 
heart was full enough before, now wakened afresh. The 
child was beside herself. One wild wish for a hiding-place 
was the most pressing thought, — to be where tears could 
burst and her heart could break unseen. She slid off her 
bench and rushed through the crowd to the red curtun that 
cut off the far end of the saloon ; and from there down to tl\^ 
the cabin below, — people were everywhere. At last she 
spied a nook where she could be completely hidden. It was 
in the far-back end of the boat, just under the stiurs by which 
she had come down. Nobody was sitting on the three or four 
lar^e mahogany steps that ran round that end of the cabin 
and sloped up to the little cabin window ; and creeping be- 
neath tne stairs, and sealing herself on the lowest of these 
steps, the poor child found that she was quite screened and out 
of sight of every human creature. It was time indeed ; her 
heart had been almost burstmg with passion and pain, and 
now the pent-up tempest broke forth with a fury that racked 
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her little fFune from head to foot; find the more because she 
stroYe to stifle every somid of it as much as possible. It was the 
.veiy bitternesses sorrow, without any softening thought to allay 
it, and sharpened and made more bitter by mortification and a 
passionate sense of unkindness and ^ wrong. And through it 
ally how constantly in her heart the poor child was reaching 
forth longing arms towards her far-off mother, and -calling in 
secret on her beloyed name. ''Ohj mammal mammal*' was 
repeated numberless times, with the unspeakable bitterness 
of knowing that she would have been a sure refuge and pro- 
tection from all this trouble, but was now where she could 
neither reach nor hear her. Alas ! how soon and how sadly 
missed. 

Mien's distress was not soon quieted, or, if quieted for a 
moment^ it was only to break out afresh. And then she was 
glad to sit still and rest hersdf. 

Presently she heard the voice of the chambermaid up- 
stairs, at a distance at first> and coming nearer and nearer. 
"Breakfast ready, ladies — ^Ladies, breakfast ready i" — and 
then came all the people in a rush, pouring down the stairs 
over Ellen's head. She kept quite still and close, for she 
did not want to see anybody, and could not bear that anybody 
should see her. Nobody did see her ; they all went off into 
the next cabin, where breakfast was set. Ellen began to 
ffrow tir^ of her hiding place and to feel restless in her con- 
finement; she thought this would be a good time to get 
away ; so she crept from her station under the stairs and 
mounted them as quick and as quietly as she could. 8he 
found almost nobody left in the saloon, — and breathing more 
freely, she possessed herself of her despised bonnet, which 
she had torn off her head in the first burst of her indigna- 
tion, and passing gently out at the door, went up the stairs 
which led to the promenade deck ; — she jfelt as if she could 
not get far enough from Mrs. Dunscombe. 

The promenaofe deck was very pleasant in the bright morn- 
ing sun ; and' nobody was there except a few gentiemen. 
EUen sat down on one of the settees that were ranged along 
'the middle of it, and, much pleased at having found herself 
such a nice place of retreat^ she once more took up her inter- 
rupted amusement of watching the banks of the river. 

6 
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It iras a fair, mild day, near the end of October, and one 
of ihe loveliest.of that lovely month. . Poor Ellen, however, 
coold not fairly enjoy it just now. There was enou£^h dark- 
ness in her heart to put a t^ over all nature's brightness. 
The thought did p^ss through her mind when she first went 
up, how very fair everything was ;^-but she soon forgot to 
think about it at-alL They were now in a wide part of the 
river ; and the shore towards which she was looking was low 
and (Ustant, and offered nothing to interest her. She ceased 
to look at it, and presently lost all sense of everything 
around and before her, for her thoughts went home. She 
remembered that sweet moment last night when she lay in 
her mother's arms, after she had stopped sbging, could 
it be* only last ni^ht ? it seemed a long, long time ago. She 
went over again m imagination her shocked waking up that 
very morning, — how cruel that was! — her hurried dress- 
ing, — ^the miserable parting, — and those last words of. her 
mother, that seemed to ring in her ears yet *' That home 
where parting cannot be. - " Oh," thought Ellen, *' how 
shall I ever get there ? who is there to teach me now ? O^ 
what shall I do without you? O, mammal ho^ much I 
want you already !" ... 

While poor Ellen was thinking these things over and Over, 
her little face had a deep sadness of expression it was sor- 
rowful to see. She was perfectly calm ; her violent excite- 
ment had all' left her ; her lip quivered a very little some- 
times, but that was all ; and one or two tears rolled slowly 
down the side of her face. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
dancing water, but it was very plain her thoughts were not, 
nor on anything else before her ; and there was a forlorn 
look of hopeless sorrow on her lip and cheek and brow, enough 
to move anybody whose heart was not very hard. She was 
noticed, and with a feeling of compassion, by several people : 
but they all thought it was none of their business to speak 
to her, or they didn't know how. At length, a gentleman 
who. had been for some time walking up and down the deck, 
happened to look, as he passed, at her little pale face. He 
went to the end of his walk that time, but in coming back he 
stopped just in front of her, and bending down his face 
towiurds hersy said, *' What u the matter with you, my little 
friend ?" 
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Though his figure had' passed - before her a great many 
times Ellen had not seen him at all ; for " her ejes were with 
her heart, and that was far away." Her cheek flushed with 
surprise as she looked up. But there was no mistaking the 
look of kindness in the eyes that met hers, nor the gentle- 
nsss and grave truthfulness of the whole countenance. It 
won her confidence immediately. All. the floodgates of 
Ellen's heart were at once opened. 8he could not speak, 
but rising and clasping the hand that was held out to her in 
both her own, she bent down her head upon it, and burst in- 
to one of those uncontrollable agonies of weeping, such as the 
news of her mother's intended departure had occasioned that 
first sorrowful evening. He gently, and as soon as he could, 
drew her to a retired part of the deck where they were com- 
paratively free from other people's eyes and ears; then 
taking her in his ^ arms he endeavored by many kind and 
soothmg words to stay the torrent of her grief. This fit of 
weeping did Ellen more good than the former one ; that only 
exhausted, this in some little measure relieved her. 

" What is all this about ?" said her friend kindly. ''Nay. 
never mind shedding any more tears about it, my child. 
Let me hear what it is ; and perhaps we can find some help 
for it."' 

-" Oh no you can't, sir," said Ellen sadly. 

" Well, let us see," said he, — " perhaps I can. What is it 
that has troubled you so much ?" 

''I have lost my mother, sir,'' said Ellen. 

** Your mother! Lost her!— how?" 

*' She is very ill, sir, and obliged to go away over the sea 
to France to get well ; and papa could not take me with her," 
said poor Ellen, weeping again, " and I am obliged to go 
to be among strangers. O what shall I do !" 

'* Have you left your mother in the city ?" 

•• Oh yes, sir ! I left her this morning." 

*' What is your name ?" 

"Ellen Montgomery." 

" Is your mower obliged to go to Europe for her health V* 

" Oh yes, sir; nothing else would have made her go, but 
the doctor said she would not live long if she didn't go, and 
that would cure her." 
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. ** Then you hope to^sce her come back by^and-by, don't 
yon?" : - . •. : \ . 

** Oh yes, sir ; but it won't be this great, great, long- while ; 
it seems to me as if it was for ever.*' . 

'^ Ellen, do you know who it b that sends sickness and 
trouble nj>on us ?" 

<« Yes, tar, I know ; but I don't feel that that makes itany 



easier." 
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Do you know toAy he sends it ?. He is the God ci loTe, 
— ^he does not trouble us willingly, — ^he has said vso ; — why 
does he ever make us suffer ? do you know ?" 

^^*No, sir." * ^ ;. . . . i. 

** Sometimes he sees that if he lets them alone, his children 
will love some dear thing on the earth better than himself, 
and he knows they will not be. happy if they do so ; and 
then, because he loves them, he takes it away, — ^perhaps it b a 
dear mother, or a dear daughter, — or else he hinders their 
enjoyment of it ; that they may remember him, and give thdr 
whole hearts to him. He wants their whole hearts, that he. 
may bless them. Are you one of hb children, Ellen ?" 

*' No, sir," said Ellen, with swimming eyes,^ but cast down 
to the grounds 

*' How do you know that you are not ?" 

'' Because I do not love the Saviour." 

" Do you not love him, Ellen?" 

« I am afnud not, sir." 

*' Why are you afridd not ? what makes you think so ?" 

** Mamma said I could not love him at all if I did not love 
him best; and oh, sir," said Ellen weeping, "1 do love 
mamma a great deal better." 

" Ton love your mother better than you do the Saviour?" 

" Oh yes, sir," said Ellen ; " how can I help it ?" 

** Then if he had left you your mother, EUen, you would 
never have cared or thought about him ?" 

Ellen was silent 
Is it so % — ^would vou, do you think ?" 
I don't know, sir,' said Ellen, weeping again, — *' oh, sir ! 
how can I help it ?" 

<< Then, Ellen, can you not see the love of your Heavenly 
Father in thb trial ? He saw that hb little child was in 
danger of forgetting him, and he loved you, Ellen ; and so 
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he ]ias~taken your dear mother, and sent you away where you 
"will have no one to look to hut him ; and now he says to you, 
' My daughter, give me thy heart/ — ^Will you do it, Ellen ?" 

Ellen wept exceedingly while the gentleman was saying 
these. words, clasping his hands still in both hers; but she 
made no answer. He waited till she had become calmer, and 
then went on in a low tone, — 

*' What is the reason that you do not love the Saviour, my 
chfld?" . ^ 

Mamma says it is because myheart is so hard.^ 
That is true ; but you do not know how good and how 
lovely he is, or you could not help loving him. Do you often 
think of him, and think much of him, and ask bim to show 
you himself that you may love him V* 

" No, sir," said Ellen,—" not often." 
. ** You pray to him, don't you V* 

** Yes, sir ; but not so." 

** But you ought to pray to him so. We are all blind by 
nature, Ellen ; — we are all hard-hearted ; — ^none of us can see 
him or love him unless he opens our eyes and touches om: 
hearts ; but he has promised to do this for. those that seek 
him. Do you remember what the blind man said when 
Jesus asked him what he should do for him ? — he answered, 
* Lord, that I may receive my «ght !' That ought to be 
your prayer now, and mine too ; and the Lord is just as 
ready to hear us as he was to hear the poor blind man ; and 
you know he cured him. Will you ask him, Ellen ?" 

A smile was almost struggling through Ellen's tears as she 
lifted her face to that of her friend, but she instantly looked 
down again. n 

''Shall I put you in mind, EUen, of some things about 
Christ that ought to make you love hhn vrith all your heart ?" 

** Oh yes, sir ! ' if you please." 

" Then tell me first what it is that makes you love your 
mother so much ?" 

" 0, I can't tell you, sir ; — everything, I think." 
I suppose the great thing is that she loves you so much ?" 
Oh yes, sir," said Ellen strongly. 
But how do you know that [£e loves you? how has she 
ihownft?" 
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• Ellen looked at him/ but could ^ve no answer ; it seemed 
to her that she must bring the whole experience "of her life 
before him to form one. 

<' I suppose/' said her friend, "that, to begin with the 
smallest thing, she has always been watchfully careful to pro* 
iade ever3rthing that could be useful or necessary for you : — 
she never forgot your wants, or was careless about them ?" 

" No indeed, sir." 

*' And perhaps you recollect that she never minded trouble 
or expense or pun where your good was concerned ; — she 
woula sacrifice her own pleasure at any time for yours ?'* 

Ellen's eyes gave a quick and strong answer to this, but 
she said nothing. ' • 

''And in all your niefs and pleasures you were sure of 
finding her ready and willing to feel with you and for you, 
and to help you if she could ? ^ And in all the times you 
have seen her tried, no fatigue ever wore out her patience, 
nor any naughtiness of yours ever lessened her love; she 
could not be weary of waiting upon you when you were sick, 
nor of bearing with you when you ibrgot your duty, — ^more 
ready always to receive you than you to return. Isn't it 
so?'' 

" Oh ves, sir." 

'* And you can recollect a great many words and looks of 
kindness and love — many and many endeavors to teach you 
And lead you in the right way — all showing the strongest 
desire for your happiness in this world, and in the next ?' 

" Oh yes, sir," said Ellen tearfully ; and then added, ** Do 
you know my mother, sir ?" 

" No," said he, smiline, " not at all ; but my own mother has 
been in many things Uke this to me, and I judged yours 
might have been such to you. Have I described her right V* 

" Yes indeed, sir," said Ellen ; — " exactly." 

** And in return for all this, you have given this dear mo- 
ther the love and gratitude of your whole hearty haven't 
you?" 

** Indeed I have, sir ;" and Ellen's face sdd it more than 
her words. 

" You are very right," he said gpravely, "to love such a 
mother — to give her all possible duty and afifection ; — she 
deserves it. Bui, Ellen, in all these very things I have been 
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ttientionb^, Jesus Christ has shown that he deiservesit fa^ 
more. Bo you think, if you had never behaved like a child 
to your mother — ^if you had never made her the least return 
of love or regard — that she^would have continued to love.you 
as she does V 

" No, sir," said EUcn.— " I do not think she would." 

" Have you ever made any fit return to God for his good- 
ness to you ?" . 

" No. sir,", said Ellen, in a low tone. 

*' And yet there has been no change in ids kindness. Just 
•look at it, and see what he has done and is doins for you. In 
the first place, it is not your mother, but he, who has given 
you every good and pleasant thing you have enjoyed in your 
whole life. You love your mother because she is so careful to 
provide for all your wants ; but who gave her the materials to 
work with ? she has only been, as it were, the hand by which 
he supplied you. And who gave you such a mother ? — there are 
many mothers not like her ; — who put into her heart the truth 
and love that have been blessing you ever since you were 
bom ? It is all — all God's doing, from first to last ; but his 
child has forgotten him in the very gifts of his merey." 

Elien was silent, but looked very grave. 

'' Your mother never mmded her own ease or pleasure when 
your good was concerned. Did Christ mind his ? You know 
what he did to save sinners, don't you ?" 

*' Yes, sir, I know ; mamma often told me." 

'* ' Though he was rich, yet for our sake he became poor, 
Uiat we through his poverty might be rich.' He took your 
burden of sin upon himself, and suffered that terrible punish- 
ment — all to save you, and such as you. And now he asks 
his children to leave off sinning and come back to him who has 
bought them with his own blood. He did this because he 
lovw you ; does he not deserve to be loved in return ? 

Ellen had nothing to say ; she hung down her head.fiirther 
and further. 

** And patient and kind as your mother is, the Lord Jesus 
is kinder and more patient still. In ail your life so far, Ellen, 
you have not loved or obeyed him ; and yet he loves you, and 
IS ready to be your friend. Is he not even to-day taking 
away your dear mother for the very purpose that he may 
draw you gently to hunself and fold you m his arms, as he* 
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lias pronused to do irith his lambs ? . Keknaws yea eas nerer 
be happy anywhere else/' ' : -' ' ...;.. ^ ' 
^ The gentleman paused again^ for- he saw that the little 
listener's mind was f ulL ... ..•.:••-. 

** Has not Christ shown that he loves you better eyen than 
your mother does ? And were there erer sweeter words of 
kindness than these ? — 

** * Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not ; for of such is the Idngdom of heaven.' " 

/' ' I am the good sh^herd ; the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep/ 

***1 have loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore 
with loving kindness have I drawn thee/ *' . 
'.He wutod a minute, and then added, gently, '^ Wilt you 
come to him, Ellen ?" 

EUen lifted her tearful eyes to- his r but there were tears 
there too, and her own sank instantly. She covered her face 
with her hands, and sobbed out in brok^i w<»ds,. ** Oh^ if I 
could ! — ^but I dont know how.*^ 

" Do you wish to be his child, Ellen V* 

" Oh yes, sir — ^ifl could." , 

"I know, my child, that sinful heart <^ yours is m the 
way,> but the Lord Jesus can change it» and inll, if you will 
give it to him. He is looldng upon you now, Ellen, with 
more kindness and love than any eartiily father or mother 
could, waiting for you to give that little heart of yours to 
hun, that he may make it hoty and &1 it with blessing. He 
says, you know, ' Behold I stand at the door and knock.' Do 
notgrieve him away, EDen.'^ - 

Jalen sobbed, but all the passion and bitterness of her tears 
was gone. Her heart was completely mehed. 

" K your mother were here, and could do for you what yoa 
want, would you doubt her love ta do it ? would you have 
any difficulty in asking her ?" 

*' Oh no r 

" Then do not doubt his love wha loves you better, still 
Come to Jesus. Do not fancy he is away up in heaven out 
of reach or hearing, — he is here, dose to you, and knows 
every wish and throb of your heart. Think you are in his 
presence and at his feet,— even now, — and say to him in 
your hearty * Lord, look upon me — I am. not fit to come te 
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.thee,- bat thou bast bid me eome-^take mie and make ma 
tbine own — ^takc this bard beart tbat I can do notbing witb, 
and make it boly and fill it witb tby love— I give it and 
myself into tby hands, O dear Saviour !' " 

These words were spoken very low, tbat only Ellen conld 
catch them. Her bowed head sank lower and lower till be 
ceased speaking. He added no more for some tune ; waited 
till she bad resumed her usual attitude and appearance, and 
iben.said^ — 

" Ellen, could you iom in beart witb my words ?" 

«' I did, sir,— I couldn't help it,— all but the last'' 

*' All but the last r 

" Yes, sir." 

*' But» EUen, if you say the first part of my prayer with 
your whole heart, the Lord will enable you to say the last 
too, — do you believe that ?" 

*'Ye8, sir." 

*' Wi]l vou not make that your constant prayer till yoii are 
beard and answered ?" 

•♦Yes, sir." 

And be thought be saw that she was in earnest. 

♦'Perhaps the answer may not come at once, — it does not 
always ; — -but it will come, as surely as the sun will rise to< 
morrow morning. ♦ Then shall we know, if we folhw on to 
know the Lord. But then you must be in earnest And if 
you are in earnest, is there nothing you have to do besides 
praying /" 

^en looked at him without making any answer. 

♦♦ When a person is in earnest, how does be show it ?" 

"By doing eveiytbing be possibly can to get what he 
wants." 

♦'Quite right," said her friend, smiling; — "and has God 
bidden us do nothing beades pray for a new beart ?" ^ 

♦♦ yes, su-,— be has told us to do a great many tbin^." 

♦♦And will he be likely to grant that prayer, Ellen, if he 
sees that you do not care about displeasing him in those 
♦ great many things ?' — ^will he judge that you are sincere in 
wishing for a new heart ?" 

♦' Oh no, sff I" 

♦♦ Then if you are resolved to be a Christian, you will not be 
contented with praying for a new beart, but you will begin 

6» 
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at once to biB a servant of God. Yott can do notbinc^ well 
without help, but you are sure the help will come ; and from 
tlJs good day you will seek to know and to do the will ci 
God, trusting in his deai:json to perfect that which concemeth 
you. — ^My little child/' said the gentleman softly and kmdly, 
" are you ready to say you yrill do this V 

As she hesitated, he took a little book from his pocket, and 
turning over the leaves, sidd, *' I am going to leave you for a 
little while — ^I have a few moment's business down stairs to 
attend to ; and I want you to look over this hymn and think 
carefully of what I have been saying, will you ? — and resolve 
what you will do." 

Ellen got off his knee, where she had been sitting all this 
whQe, and silently taking the book, sat down' in the chair he 
had quitted. Tears ran fast again, and many thoughts passed 
throuffh her mind, as her eyes went over and over the words 
to which he had pointed : 

« Behold the Sftriour at thy door, 
He gently knocks, — has knoeked before,-^ 
Has waited lone,— is waiting still, — 
Yoa treat no other friend so ilL 

<• Oh loTely attitude }— he stands 
• With open heart and outstretehed hands. 
Oh matchless kindness ! — and he shows 
This matehless kindness to his foes. 

*' Admit him — ^for the human breast 
Ne'er entertained so kind a gaest. 
Admit him— or the hour's at nand 
When at hii door, denied, you'll stand. 

** Open my heart. Lord, enter In.; 
JSlay eveiy foe, and conquer sin. 
Here now to thee I all rasign, — 
My body, soul, and all are thine." 

The last two lines Ellen longed to say, but could not ; the 
two preceding were the very speech of her heart. 

Not more than fifteen minutes had passed when her friend 
came back again. The book Imng in Ellen's hand ; her eyes 
were fixed on the floor. 

** Well," he sud kindly, and taking her hand, ** what's your 
decifflon ?" 

Ellen looked up. 

" Have you made up your nund on that matter we were 
talking about r 
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^'Yesy- ar/'' Ellen said in a low yoke, casting herejea 
down again. 

''And how have 70a dedded, mj chUd ?" 

*' I will try to do as you said, sir," 

** You will begin to follow your Saviour, and to please 
bim, ^m this day forward V 

''I will try, sir/' said Ellen, meeting his eyes as she 
spoke. Agidn the look she saw made her burst into teaz8« 
She wept yiolently. 

** God bless you and help you, my dear Ellen,** said he^ 
gently passing his hand over her head ; — " but do not cxy 
any more — you have shed too many tears this morning already. 
We will not talk about this any more now.'* 

And he spoke only soothing and quietbg words for a while 
to her ; and then asked if she would like to go over the boat 
and see the different parts of it. Ellen's joyful agreement 
with this pix>posal was only qualified by the fear of giving 
him trouble. But he put that entirely oy. 



* 
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CHAPTER TIIL. 

TuM ud tb« how ran throvffh th« lOogfaMt dmy. 



The going over the boat held them a longtime, for EDen't 
new friend took kind piuns tor explain to her idiatever he 
thought he could' make interestmg ; he was amused to find 
how far she pushed her inquiries mto the how and the why 
of things. For the time her sorrows were almost forgotten. 

** What shall we do now ?** said he, when they had at last 
gone through the whole ; — " would ^ you like to go to your 
friends?" 

*' I haren't any friends on board, sir," said EDen, with a 
swelling heart. 

''Hayen't any friends on board 1 what do you meant 
Are you alone ?" 

** No sir," said Ellen, — " not exactly alone ; my father put 
me in the care of a lady that is going to Thirlwall ; — but they 
are strangers and not friends." 

** Are they unfriends t I hope you don't think Ellen, that 
strangers cannot be friends too?" 

'' ]no indeed, sir, I don't ! " said Ellen, looking up with a 
Demo that was fairly brilliant with its expression of gratitude 
and love. But casting it down again, she added, " But they 
are not my friends, sir." 

''.Well then," he said, smiling, " will you come with me ;" 

'' O yes sir ! if you will let me, — and if I shaVt be a 
trouble to you, sir." 

<< Come this way," said he, ** and well see if we cannot 
find a nice place to sit down, where no one will trouble us." 

Such a place was found. And Ellen would hare been 
quite satisfied though the gentleman had done no more than 
merely pennit her to remam there by his side ; but he took 
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oat his little Bibk, and read andtalke^ to her for some time^ 
so pleasantlj that neither her weariness nor the waj could be 
thought ofc • 

When he ceased reading to her and b^;an to read tor 
himself, weariness and faintness stole over her. She had had 
nothing to eat, and had been yiolentl j excited that' daj. A 
little while she sat m a dreamy sort of qnietndey — then her 
thoughts grew misty, — and the end of it was, she dropped her 
head agamst the arm of her friend and fell fast asleep. He 
sniiled at ^first/ but one look at the very pale' little face 
changed the expression of hi» own. He gently put his ami 
round her and drew her head to a Better resting-phee than 
it had chosen. 

• And there she slept till the dinner-bell rang. Tinunins 
was sent out to look for her, but Timmins did not choose to 
meddle with the grave protector Ellen seemed to have gained ; 
t»nd Mrs. Dunscombe declared herself rejoiced that. any other 
hands should have taken the charge of hen 

After dinner, Ellen and her friend went up to the prome- 
nade deck a^ain, and there for a while they paced up and 
down, enjoymg the pleasant air and quick motion, and the 
lovely appearance of everythins' in the mild hazy sunfight. 
Another gentleman however joming them,, and enterinc^ mU> 
conversation, Ellen silently quitted her friend's hand and went 
and sat down at the side tk the boat. After takiiu^ a few 
turns more, and whrTe still engaged in talking, he £ew hia> 
little hymn-book out of his pocket, and with a smile put it 
into Ellen's hand as he passea. She gladly received it, and 
spent an hour or more A'ery pleasantfy in studying and turn- 
ing it over. At the end of that time, the stranger hav>c^ 
left him, Ellen's friend cane and sat down by her side 
= ** How do you like my little book V said he;. 

" O very much indeed, sir/* 

" Then you bve hymns, do you V* 

"Yes I ^o, sir, dearly/' 

" Do you sometimes learn them by heart V^ 

** yes, sir, often. Mamma often made me. J have 
learnt two since i have been sitting here." 

" Have you ?" said he j — " which are they V* 

"One of them is the one you showed me thip tnonv 
ing, sir/* 
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** And wbat is yovr sunl now about the qiaestion I adaed 
joa ilus manuBg?'' 

Ellen cast down ber ejea from bis mqninng gfance, and 
ans wered in a low tone, " Just wbat it was tben, air." 

** Hare yon been thinlring of it since V* 

**1 bare tbov^t of it the wbcde time, sur." 

** And 70a are resolTed yon wiO obey Cbnst be&eeforth?" 

«> I am resolved to try, sir." 

" My dear EDen, if yoa are in eanMst yon wiU not try in 
Tain. He neyer yet fiuted any tbat sincerely aongbt bim. 
Hare yoa a BiUe?" 

'. ^'Ojesydi 1 a beantifnl one; mamma gave it tome tbe 
other day." 

Ho to^ the hymn book from her band, and taming oyer 
the leaTes, marked aereral places in penciL 

** I am going to gire yoa this," he said, " tbat it may 
senre to remind yon of what we have talked of to-day, ana 
of yoor resolation*" 

Ellen flmdied high with pkasm^ 

** I have put thfi mark," said be, showing her a particnlar 
one, '' in a few places of tlus book, for yoa ; whmyer yoa 
find it» yoa may know there is something I want yoa to take 
special notice of. There are some other maiks here too, bat 
th^ are mine : thete are for yoo." 

'' Thank yoa, sir," said Ellen, delighted ; '' I shall not 
oraet. 

He knew from her face what she meant ; — ^aot the markt. 

The day wore on, thanks to the unwearied kindness of her 
fiiend, with -great comparative comfort to Ellen. Late in 
the afternoon they were resting from a long walk up and 
down the deck. 

" What have you ^ot in this package that you take such 
care of ?" said he, smiling. 

**0\ candies," said Ellen; ''I am alwm foigetting 
them. I meant to ask you to take some. Will you hare 
some, mr ?" 

« Thank you. What are they ?" 

" Almost all kinds, I believe, ur ; I think the almonds are 
the best." 

He took one. 
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** Pray, take some more, sir/' sud Ellen ; — ** I don't care 
for them m the least" 

** Then I am more of a child than yon, — ^in this at any 
rate, — ^for I do care for them. But I have a little headache 
to-day ; I mustn't meddle with sweets." 

''Then take some for to-morrow, sir; — ^please do!" said 
-Ellen, dealing them out veiy freely. 

" Stop, stop I" said he, — '' not a bit more ; this won't 
do, — I must put some of these back agam ; you'll want them 
to-morrow too." 

«' I don't think I shall," said Ellen ;— " I haven't wanted to 
touch them to-day." 

" O, you'll feel brighter to-morrow, after a night's sleep. 
But aren't you afraid of catching cold ? This wind is blow- 
ing pretty fresh, and you've been bonnetless all day ; — what's 
the reason ?" 

Ellen looked down, and coloured a good deal. 

** What's the matter?" saicl he, laughing ; " has any mis- 
cliief befallen your bonnet ?" 

" No, sir," said Ellen in a low tone, her color mounting 
higher and higher; — ** it was laughed at this morning." 

" Laughed at ! — ^who laughed at it ?" 

" Mrs. Dunscombe and her daughter, and her maid." 

" Did they ! I don't see much reason in that, I confess. 
What did they think was the matter with it ?" 

** I don't know, sir ; — ^they said it was outlandish, and what 
a figure I looked in it." 

** Well, certainly that was not very polite. Put it on and 
let me see." 

Ellen obeyed. 

'' I am not the best judge of ladies' bonnets, it is true, 
said he, " but I can see nothing about it that is not perfectly 

g roper and suitable, — ^nothing m the world ! So that is what 
as kept you bareheaded all day ? Didn't your mother wish 
you to wear that bonnet ?" 
" Yes, sir," 

" Then'that ought to be enough for you. Will you be 
ashamed of what 9he approved, because some people that 
haven't probably half her sense choose to make menr with 
it ? — is that right ?" he sud gently, " Is that honoming her 
as she deserves ?" 
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v^5 No,/«ir/ ''Said ^Ellen,. looking up, inta.rhiS'^iiEusey'^'flrat I 
Mverihoiightofihat before;—-! am Borry."^;- r,; ^1; .; 

? ** Never ^mind bdng laughed at, my cMd. r If your mo- 
ther says a thing is nght, that's, enough .for ypv^-rlet them 

lauifh I ' '". ••"■■".-£"■.'' 1 ■ J ""■ 

\ " I won't be ashamed of my bonnet any more/' sajd Ellen, 
tying it on ; ** but they xnade me very unhappy about it, and 
yery angry too." 

. "I amsonyfor tbat," said her iiiendy gravely. "Have 
you quite got over it, Ellen ?" , 
." O yes, ar,— long ago/' : . 

** Are you sure ?' 
,:** I am not angry now, sir/' - 

"Is there no unkindneps left towards the people who 
laughed at you?" 

** I don't Kke them much/' said Ellen ;— " how can I ?" 

"You cannot' of course like the company of iU-behaved 
pec^le, and I do not wish that you should ; but you can and 
ouffht to feel just as kindly disposed towards them as if they 
had never off(^ded you — ^just as willing and inclined to please 
them or do them good. Now, could you offer Miss — ^what's 
her name ? — some of your candies wiUi as hearty good-will 
as you could before she laughed at you ?" 

" No, 9ir, I couldn't. I don't feel as if I ever wished to 
see them again/' 

" Then, my dear Ellen, you have something to do, if you 
were in earnest in the resolve you made this morning. ' If 
ye forgive, unto men their trespasses, my Heavenly Father 
will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will my father forgive your trespasses I' " 

He was silent, and so was @len, for some time. His words 
had raised a struggle in her mind ; and she kept her face 
turned towards the shore, so that her bonnet shielded it from 
view ; but ahe did not in the least know what she was looking 
at. The sun had been some time descending through a sky 
of cloudless splendor, and now was just kissing the moun- 
tain tops of the western horizon. Slowly and with great 
majesty he sank behind the distant blue line, till only a gKt- 
tenng edge appeared,— and then that was gone. There were 
no elouds hanging over his setting, to be ^ded and pur]^ed 
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by the partmg rajs, but a region of glory long remained, to 
show where his pi^th had been. 

The eyes of both were fixed upon this beautiful scene, but 
only one was thinking of it. Just as the last glimpse of the 
sun disappeared Ellen turned her face, bright agidn, towards 
her companion. He was intently gazing towards the hills 
that liad so drawn Ellen^s attention a while ago, and thinking 
stin more intently, it was plain ; so though her mouth had 
been open to speak, she tamed her face away a^in as sud- 
denly as it had just sought his. He saw the motion, however. 

'' What is k. Men V* he said. 

Ellen looked a^in with a smile. 

*f I have been tbmking, sir, of what you said to me.** 

'* Well ?" said he, smiling in answer. 

*' I can^t like Mrs. Dunscombe and Miss Dunscpmbe as well 
as if they hadn't done so to me, but I will tiy to behare as 
if nothing had been the matter, and be as kmd and polite to 
them as if they had been kind and polite to me." 
. **. And how about the sugar-plums ?" 

" The sugar-plums ! O/' said Ellen, laughing, *' Miss Mar- 
garet may have them all if she Tikes — I'm quite willing. Not 
but I had rather give them to you, sir." 

*' You give me something a great deal better when I see 
you try to overcome a wrong feeling. You mustn't rest till 
you get rid of every bit of ill-will that you feel for this and 
any other unkindness you may sufier. You cannot do it 
yourself, but you know who can help you. I hope you have 
asked him, Ellen ?" 

** I have, sir, indeed." 

?' Keep asking him, and he will do everything for you." 

A silence of some length followed. Ellen began to feel 
very much the fatigue of this exciting day, and sat quietly by 
her friend's side, leaning against him. The wind had changed 
about sundown, and now Uew light from the south, so that 
they did not feel it all. 

The light gradually faded away, till only a silver glow in 
the west showed where the sun had set, and the sober gray 
of twilight was gently stealing over all the bright colors of 
sky, and river, and hill ; now and then a twinkling light began 
to appear along the shores. 

** You are very tired," said Ellen's friend to her, — ** I see 
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yoa are; Alittle more padeiioe, my chUd;— we shall be at 
our jonrnej'a end before a yery great while.'' 

/*lBm almost sony/' said Ellen, "thoi^h I am tired. We 
don't go in the steamboat to-morrow ; do we, ar ?" 

** No, — in the stage." 

'' Shall you be in the stage, sir ?" 

^' '^o, my child. But I am glad joa and I have spent tins 
day together/' 

'' Oh, sir V said Ellen, *' I don't know what I should have 
done if it hadn't been for you !'' 

There was silence again, and the gentleman almost thought 
his little charade had fallen asleep, she sat so still. But she 
suddenly spoke again, and in a tone" of voice that showed 
sleep was far away. 

** I wish 1 knew where mamma is now V* 

" I do not doubt, my child, from what you told me, that 
it b well with her wherever she is. Let that thought comfort 
you whenever you remember her." 

"She must want me so much," sidd poor Ellen, in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

" She has not lost her best friend, my child." 

'' I know it, sir," snid Ellen, with whom gpef was now 
getting the mastery,—" but ! it*s just near the time when I 
used to make the tea for her — who'll make it now ? shell want 
me,— oh what shall I do !" and overcome completely by this 
recollection, she thi^w herself into her friend's arms and 
sobbed aloud. 

There was no reasoning Against this. He did not attempt 
it ; but with the utmost gentleness and tenderness endeavored, 
as soon as he might, to soothe and calm her. He succeeded 
at last ; with a sort of despairing submission, Ellen ceased 
her tears, and arose to her hirmer position. But he did not 
rest from his kind endeavors till her mind was really eased 
and comforted ; which, however, was not long before the lights 
of a city beean to appear in the distance. And with them 
appearecl a dusky figui*e ascending the stairs, which, upon 
nearar approach, proved by the voice to be Timmins. 

" Is this Miss Montgomery ?" said she ; — " I can't see, I 
am sure, it's so dark. Is that you. Miss Montgomery?" 

" Yes," said Ellen, " it is I ; do you want me V* 
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'' If you please, Miss, Mrs. Dunscombe wants you to come 
right down ; we're almost in, she says. Hiss. 

'' I'll come directly. Miss llmmins/' said Ellen. ** Don't 
wjut for me, — I won t be a minute, — ^111 come directly." 

Miss Tlmmins retired, standing still a good deal in awe of 
the grave personage whose protection Ellen seemed to have 
gained. 

*' I must go,^' said Ellen, standing up and extending her 
hand ; — " Good-bye, sir." 

She could hardly say it. He drew her towards him and 
kissed her cheek once or twice ; it was well he did ; for it sent 
a thrill of pleasure to Ellen's heart that she did not get oyer 
that eyening, nor all the next day. 

" God bless you, my child," he said, gravely but cheerfully ; 
*' and good night I — ^you will feel better I trust when you 
have had some rest and refreshment." 

He took care of her down the stdrs, and saw her safe to 
the very door of the saloon, and within it ; and there agun 
took her hand and kindly bade her good night ! 

Ellen entered the saloon only to sit down and cry as if her 
heart would break. She saw and heard nothing till Mrs. 
Dunscombe's voice bade her make haste and be ready, for 
they were going ashore in five minutes. 

And in less than five minutes ashore they went. 

" Which hotel, ma'am ? " asked the servant who carried 
her baggage, — " the Eagle, or Foster's ? " 

" The Eagle," said Mrs. Dunscombe. 

''Come this way then, ma'am," said another man, the 
driver of the Eagle carriage, — " Now ma'am, step in, if you 
please." 

Mrs. Dunscombe put her daughter in. 

" But it's full ! " said she to the driver ; " there isn't room 
for another one ! " 

** yes, ma'am, there is," said the driver, holding the door 
open; " there's plenty of room for you, ma'am, — just get in, 
ma'am, if you please, — we'll be there in less that two 
minutes." 

''Timmins, youll have to walk," said Mrs. Dunscombe. 
"Miss Montgomery, would you rather ride, or walk with 
ninmiins ? " 
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*f How for is it, ma'am ?" said EIlciL 

** O bless me ! how can I tell how far it is ? I don't know^ 
I am sure, — not far ; — sJay quick, — -would yon rather walk or 
rider 

** I would rather walk, ma'am, if you please," said Ellen. 

"Very well," said Mrs. Dunscombe, getting in;-r-".Tim- 
mins, you know the way." 

And off went the coach with it's load-; but tired as she 
was, Ellen did not wish herself along. 

Picking a passafi;e-way out of the crowd, she and Timmins 
now began to miS:e their way up one of the comparatiTely 
quiet streets. _ ^ 

It was a strange place — ^that she felt. She had liyed long 
enough in the place she had left to feel at home there ; but 
here she came to no street or crossing that she had ever se^i 
befcwe; nothing looked familiar; all reminded her' that she 
was a traveler. Only one pleasant thinff Ellen ,saw on her 
walk, and that was the sky ; and that lo^ed just as it did at 
home ; and very often EUen's gaze was fixea upcm it^ much 
to the astonishment of Miss Timmins, who had to be not a 
little watchful for the safety of Ellen's feet while her ey^ 
yR&» thus employed. She had taken a great fancy to ^en, 
however, and let her do as she pleas^ keeping all her 
wonderment to herself. 

'* Take care. Miss Ellen !" cried Tinmiins, giving her arm a 
great pull, — " I declare I just saved you out of that gutter ! 
poor child ! you are dreadfully tired, aint yon ?" 

"Yes, I am very tired. Miss l^mins," said Ellen, "have 
we much further -to go ?" 

"Not a great deal, deto; cheer up ! we are almost there. 
I hope Mrs. Dunscombe will want to lide one of these days 
herscdf, and can't." 

" don't say so. Miss Timmms," said Ellen,—" I don't 
wish 80, indeed." 

"Well I should think you would," said Timmins,— "I 
should think you 'd be fit to poison her ; — I should, I know, 
if I was. in your place." 

"O no,'^ said Ellen, "that wouldn't bo xight,-^ihat 
would be very wrong/' 

" Wrong !' said Timmins, — " why would it be wrong t 
she hasn't behaved good to you." 



«. 
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'*YeA," said EOeii,—" bat don't 70a know the Bible says 
if we do jiot foi^ye people what they do to us, we shall not 
be fogiven ouiselTes V* * 

''Well, I declarer said Miss Timmms. "yon beat all! 
Bat here's the Eagle hotel at last^ — and I am glad for yoor 
sake, dear." 

Ellen was shown into the ladies' parlor. She was longing 
for a place to rest, but she saw directly it was not to be 
there. The room Was huge, and barely famished ; and 
round it were scattered part of the carriage-load of people 
that had armed a qoarterof an hoar before her. They 
were waiting till their rooms shoald be ready. EUen silently 
foond hersdf a chair and sat down to wait with the rest^ as 
patiently as she might Few of them had as much cause for 
mipatience ; but she was the only perfectly mute and uncom- 
pliuning one there. Her two companions however, between 
them, fully made up her share of fretting. At length, a 
servant brought the welcome news that their room was ready, 
and the three marched up stairs. It made Ellen's very heart 
glad when they got there, to find a eood-sized, cheerful- 
Kx>ldng bed-room, comfortably furnished, with a bright fire 
burning, large curtains let down. to the floor, and a nice 
warm carpet upon it. Taking off her bonnet, and only that» 
she sat down on a low cushion by the comer of the fire-place, 
and leaning her head against the jamb fell fast asleep almost 
immediate^. Mrs. Dunscombe set about arranging herself 
for the tea-table. 

" WeU !" she said, — " one day of this precious joumeyis 
orerf 

*' Does Ellen go with us to-morrow, manmia ?" 

" Oh, yes 1— quite to Thirlwall." 

"Well you haven't had much plague with her to-day, 
mamma. 



'' No — ^I am sure I am much obliged to whoever has kept 
her out of my way." 

''Where is she going to sleep to-night?" asked Miss 
Margaret. 

"I don't know, I am sure. — ^I suppose I shall have to have 
a cot brought in here for her." 

•'What a plague !" said Miss Maigaiet " It will lumber 
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up the room so ! Driiere's no place to put it.: Couldn't she 
sleep with Tumnins ?" ,: 

** O, she eotdd, of course — just^ well as not, only people 
would make such a fuss about it ; — it wouldn't do ; we must 
bear it for once. I'll try and not be caught in such a scrape 
again." 

"How provoking!" said Miss Margaret; — "how came 
father to do ao without asking you about it ?'' 

" 0, he was bewitched, I suppose,ivmen always are. 
Look here, Margaret,-rl oai^'t go^own to tea with a train of 
children at my heels, — I shall leave you and £llen ^p here, 
and I'll send up your tea to you." 

'* O no, mamma !" said Margaret eagerly ; "I want to go 
down with you. Look here, mamma! she's asleep and you 
needn't wiake her up— that's excuse enough ; you can leave 
her to have her tea up here, and let me go down with you." 
. " Well,*' said Mrs. Dunscombe, — " I don't care — ^but make 
haste to get ready, for I expect every minute when the tea- 
bell will ring." 

"Hmmins ! Tlmmins !" cried Margaret, — "come here and 
fix me— quick !: — and step softly, wiU you ?— or you'll wake 
that young one up, and then, you see, I shall have to stay 
up stairs." 

This did not happen however. Ellen's sleep was much too 
deep to be easily disturbed. The tea-bell itself, loud and 
shrill as it was, did not even make her eye-lids tremble. 
After Mrs. and Miss Dunscombe were gone down, Timmins 
employed herself a little while in piftting all things about the 
room to rights ; and then sat down to take her rest, dividing 
her attention between the fire and Ellen, towards whom she 
seemed to feel more and more kindness, as she saw that she 
was likely to receive it from no one else. Presently came a 
knock at the door ; — " Hie tea for the young lady," on a 
waiter. Miss Hmmins silently took the tray from the man 
and shut the door. " Well !" said she to herself, — " if that 
aint a pretty supper to send up to a child that has gone two 
hundred miles to-day, and had no breakfast ! — a cup of tea» 
eold enouffh I'll warrant, — bread and butter enough for a 
bird, — and two little slices of ham as thick as a wafer ! — well, 
I just wish Mrs. Dunscombe had to eat it herself, and nothing 
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else I-7-I'm not goio^ to wake her up for that« I know, till I 
see whether something better aint to be had for* love nor 
moneyr So jujst you sleep on, dading, till I see what I can 
do for you.*' ^ 

In great indignation, down st^rs went Miss Timmins ; and 
at the foot of the stairs she met a rosy-cheeked, pleasant- 
faced girl coming up; 

'' Are you the chambermaid?" .said llmmins. 

" I'm one of i)ie chambermaids," said the girl smiling ; 
there's three of us in this house, dear." 

'^We]l, I am a stranger here," said Timmins, ''and I 
want you to help me, and I am sure you will. I've got a 
dear httle ml up-stairs that I want some supper for— she's a 
sweet child, and she's under the care of some proud folks 
here in the tea-room that think it's too much trouble to look 
at her ; and they've sent her up about supper enough for a 
mouse, — and she half starring ; she lost her breakfast this 
morning by their ugliness. Now ask one of the waiters to give 
me something nice for her, will you ?— there's a good girl." 

** James !" — ^said the girl in a loud whisper to one of the 
waiters who was crossing the hall. He mstantly stopped and 
came towards them, tray in hand, and making several extra 
polite bows as he drew near. 

''What's on the supper-table, James?" said the smiling 
damsel. 

" Everything that ought to be there. Miss Johns," said the 
man, with another flourish. 

" Come, stop your nonsense," said the girl, " and tell me 
quick — I'm in a hurry." 

" It's a pleasure to perform your commands. Miss Johns. 
I'll give you the whole bill of fare. There's a very fine beef- 
steak, fricasseed chickens, stewed oysters, sliced ham, cheese, 
pi-eserved quinces, — ^with the usual compliment of bread and 
toast and muffins, and doughnuts, and new year cake, and 
plenty of butter, — likewise salt and pepper, — likewise tea 
and coffee, and sugar, — ^likewise, — " 

"Hush!" said the girl. "Do stop, will jrou?"— and 
then laughing and turning to Miss l^mmins, she added, 
«« What will you have ?" 

^I guess I'll have some of the chickens and oysters," said 
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* . . . . 

Tiimnixis r-'^-that w31 be tbe nicest for ber, — and a mafib 

or two, ."'*..... • ^ 

^''Now; 7ame9, do yon bear?" said tbe cbambermaid ; 
'' I want you to get me now, rigbt awa7,% nice little sapper 
of cbickens and oysters and a muffin — ^it's for a Udy up stairs. 
Be as quick as you can.** . i . 

** I sbould be very bappy to execute impossibilii^for you. 
Hiss Jobns, but Mrs. deters is at tbe table berself.** 

** Very well — tbat*8 notbing — sbe'll tbink it's for /^mebody 
up sturs — and so it is.'* ^ 

" Ay, but tbe up-stairs people Is Tim's budness— ^I should 
be baukd o^ the coals dnectly." 

•* Then ask Tim, wfll you ? How slow you arc I Now, 
James, if you don't^ I won't speak to you again.'* 

''Till to-morrow? — I tx>uldn't stand that It shall be 
done, Miss Johns, iastantum."' 

Bowing and smiling, away went Jam^ leaving the giris 
giggling on the stair-case and highly gratified. 

** He always does what .1 want mm to," said the good- 
humored chambemuud, " but he ' generally makes a fuss 
about it first. Hell be back directly with what you want" 

Till he came. Miss Timmins filled up the time with telling 
her new friend as much as she knew about Ellen and EUen^ 
hardship ; with wlucb Miss Johns was so much interested that 
she decWed she must go up and see her ; and when James in 
a few minutes returned with a tray of nice things, the two 
women proceeded together to Mrs. Dunscombe's room. El- 
len had moved so far as to put herself on the floor with her 
head on the cushion for a pillow, but she was as sound asleep 
as ever. 

«>Just see nowl" said Timmins; 'Hhere she lies on the 
floor— enough to give her her death of cold ; poor child, 
she's tired to death ; and Mrs. Dunscombe made her walk up 
from the steamboat to-night rather than do it herself; — t de- 
clare 1 wished the ooaeb would break down, only for the 
other folks. I am glad I have got a good supper for her 
tliouffh,— thank yon. Miss Johns." 

**And 111 tell you what. 111 go aiid get ycru some nice hot 
tea," sttd the chambermaid, who was quite touched by tlia 
dght of Ellen't Uttle pile fiboe. 
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** Thank you/' sud Timmins, — *' you're a darling. This is 
as cold as a stone." 

While the chambemuud went forth on her kind errand, 
Timmins stooped down by the little sleeper's side. "Miss 
Ellen !*' she said ; — '* Miss Ellen ! — wake up, dear — ^wake up 
and get some supper — come ! you'll feel a great deal better 
for it — ^you shall sleep as much as you like uterwards." 

Slowly Ellen raised herself and opened her eyes. ** Where 
am I ? " she asked, looking bewildered. 

** Here, dear," sud Timmins ; — ** wake up and eat some- 
thing — ^it will do you good." 

With a sigh, poor EUen arose and came to the fire. 
** You're tired to death, aint you ?" said l^mmins. 

** Kot quite," said Ellen. *' I shouldn't mind that if my 
legs would not ache so — and my head, too. 

** Now I'm sorry 1" said Timmins ; " but your head will 
be better for eating, I know. See here — ^I've got you some 
nice chicken and oysters, — and I'll make this muffin hot for 
you by the fire ; and here comes your tea. Miss Johns, I'm 
your servant, and I'll be your bridesmud with the greatest 
pleasure in life. Now, Miss Ellen, dear, just you put your- 
self on that low chair, and I'll fix you off." 

Ellen thanked her, and did as she was told. T^mins 
brought another chair to her side, and placed the tray with 
her supper upon it, and prepared her muffin and tea ; and 
having fairly seen Ellen begin to eat, she next took off her 
shoes, and seating herself on the carpet before her, she made 
her lap the resting place for Ellen's feet, chafing them in her 
hands and heating them at the fire ; saying there was nothing 
hke rubbing and roasting to get rid of the leg-ache. By the 
help of the supper, the fire, and Hmmins, Ellen mended ra- 
pidly. With tears in her eyes, she thanked the latter for her 
tdndness. 

Now just don't say one word about that," said Timmins ; 

I never was famous for kindness, as I know ; but people 
must be kmd sometimes in their lives, — ^unless they happen 
to be made of stone, which I believe some people are. x ou 
feel better, don't you ?" 

" A great deal," said EUen. *' Oh, if I only could go to 
bed, now !" 

" And you shall," said Timmins. " I know about your 
6 
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bed, and 111 go right away and have it brougHt in." -And 
away she went. 

While she was gone, Ellen drew from her pocket her UtUe 
hymn-book, to refresh herself with loddng at it. How 
qniokly and freshly it brought back to her mind the friend 
who had given it, and his conversations with her, and the re- 
solve she had made; and again Ellen's whole heart offered 
the prayer she had repeated many times that day, — 

** Open my heart. Lord, enter in ; 
- Sutj every foe, and conquer sin." 

Her head was still . bent upon her little book when Tim- 
nuns entered. Hmmins was not alone; Miss Johns and a 
little cot bedstead came in with her. The latter was put at 
the foot of Mrs. Dunscombe*s bed, and speedily made up by 
the chambermaid, while Timmins undressed Ellen ; and very 
soon all the sorrows and vexations of the day were forgotten 
in a sound, refreshing sleep. But not till she had removed 
her little hymn-book from the pocket of her frock to a safe 
station under her pillow ; it was with her hand upon it that 
Ellen went to sleep ; and it was in her hand still when she 
was waked the next morning. 

The next day was spent m a wearisome stage-coach, over 
a rough, jolting road. Ellen's companions did nothing to 
make her way pleasant, but she sweetened theirs with her 
sugar-plums. Somewhat mollified, perhaps, after that. Miss 
Margaret condescended to enter into conversation with her, 
and Ellen underwent a thorough cross-examination as to all 
her own and her parent's afi^rs, past, present, and future, 
and likewise as to all that could be known of her yesterday's 
friend, till she was heartily worried, and out of patience. 

It was just five o'clock when they reached her stopping- 
place. Ellen knew of no particular house to go to ; so Mrs. 
Dunscombe set her down at the door of the principal inn of 
the town, called the " Star " of Thirlwall. , 

The driver smacked his whip, and away went the stage 
again, and she was left standing alone beside her trunk l^- 
fore the piazza of the mn, watching Timmins, who was look- 
ing back at her out of the stage window, nodding and waving 
good-bye. 



CHAPTER IL 

Oa/«l|f.— fiinah «aRitr. wbat UoM do yoa iMU to C0IIM to Loadoaf 
Sad Ctar.— Tboo onovfh to go to btd with a eaadlo, I wanaat tboo. 

Kma Hbnbt IV. 

Ellbk had been whirled along over the roads for so many 
hours, — ^the rattle of the stage coach had filled her ears for 
so lonff, — ^that now, suddemy still and quiet, she felt half 
stunned. She stood with a kind of dreamy feeling, looking 
after the departing stage-coach. In it there were three 
people whose faces she knew, and she could not count a 
fourth within many a mile. One of those was a friend, too, 
as the fluttering handkerchief of poor Miss Timmins gave 
token still. Yet Ellen did not wish herself back in the 
coach, although she continued to stand and gaze after it as 
it rattled off at a great rate down the little street, its huge 
body lumbering up and down every now and then, reminding 
her of sundry uncomfortable jolts ; till the horses making a 
sudden turn to the right, it disappeared round a comer. 
Still for a minute Ellen watched the whirling cloud of dust 
it had left behind ; but then the feeling of strangeness and 
loneliness came over her, and her heart sank. She cast a 
look up and down the street. The afternoon was lovely ; 
the slant beams of the setting sun came back from gilded 
windows, and the houses and chimney-tops of the little town 
were in a flow ; but she saw nothing bright anywhere ; — ^in 
all the glory of the setting sun the little town looked 
strange and miserable. There was no sign of her having 
been expected; nobody was waiting to meet her. What 
was to be done next ? EUen had not the slightest idea. 

Her heart growing fainter and fainter, she turned again to 
the inn. A tall, awkward young countryman, with a cap set 
on one side of his head, was busying himself with sweeping 
off the floor of the piazza, but in a very leisurely manner ; aal 
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between every two strokes of his broom be was casting long 
looks at Ellen, evidently wondering who she was and what 
she could want there. Ellen saw it, *and hoped he would ask 
her in words, for she could not answer his looks of curiosity,-— 
but she was disappointed. As he reached the end of the 
piazza and gave his broom two or three knocks against the 
edge of the boards to clear it of dust, he indulged himself 
with one good long finishing look at EUen, and then she saw 
he was going to take himself and his broom into the house. 
So in despair she ran up the two or three low steps of the 
piazza and presented herself before him. He stopped short. 

" Will you please to tell me, sir/' said poor Ellen, " if Miss 
Emerson is here ?»» 

*' Was Emerson ?" said he^ — " what Miss Emerson ?" 

*' I don't know, sir, — Miss Emerson that lives not far firom 
ThirlwaU." 

Eyeing Ellen from head to foot, the man then trailed his 
broom into the house. Ellen followed him. 

"Mr. Forbes!" said he, — ^"Mr. Forbes! do you know 
anything of Miss Emerson ?" 

" What Miss Emerson ?" sud another man, with a big red 
face and a biff round body, showing himself in a doorway 
which he neany filled. 

*' Miss Emerson that lives a little way out of town.'* 

"Miss Fortune Emerson? yes, I know her. What of 
herr 

" Has she been here to-day?" 

" Here? what, in town? Ko — ^not as I'tb seen or heerd. 
Why, who wants her ?" 

" This litUe girl." 

And the man with the broom stepping back, disdoaed 
EUen to the view of the red-faced landlord. He advanced a 
step or two towards her. 

" What do you want ^th Miss Fortune, little one ?" said 
he. 

" I expected she would meet me here, sir," said EQen. 

•* Where have you come from ?" 

" From New York." 

"The stage set her down just now," put b the other man. 

«* And you thought Miss Fortune would meet you, did 
yoa?" 
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^* Yes, sir ; she ^wsa to meet me and take me home." 

« Take you home 1 Are you groing to Miss Fortune's home?'* 

*' Yes, sir." 

*' Why you don't helong to her anyway, do you ?" 

" No, sir," said Ellen, " hut she's my aunt." 

"She's your what?" 

" My aunt, sir, — ^my father's sister." 

" Your father's sister ! You hen't the daughter of Mor- 
gan Montgomeiy, he you ?" 

** Yes, I am,' said Ellen, half smiling. 

" And you are come to make a visit to Miss Fortune, eh V* 

*' Yes,' said Ellen, smiling no longer. 

** And Miss Fortune ha'n't come up to meet you ; — that's 
real shabhy of her ; and how to get you down there to-night» 
I am sure is more than I can tell." — And he shouted, '* Wue !" 

'' What's the matter, Mr. Forbes ?" said a fat landlady, 
appearing in the doorway, which she filled near as well as 
her husband would have done. 

" Look here," said Mr, Forbes, " here's Morgan Mont- 

fomery's daughter come to pay a visit to her aunt, Fortune 
Imerson. Don't you think she'll be glad to see her ?" 

Mr. Forbes put this question with rather a curious look at 
his wife. She didn't answer him. She only looked at Ellen, 
looked grave, and gave a queer little nod of her head, which 
meant, Ellen could not make out what. 

" Now, what's to be done ?" continued Mr. Forbes. 
*' Miss Fortune was to have come up to meet her, but she 
lunt here, and I don't know how in the world I can take the 
child down there to-night. The horses are both out to 
plough, you know ; and besides, the tire is come off that 
wagon wheel. I couldn't possibly \ise it. And then it's a 
great question in my mind what Miss Fortune would say to 
me. I should get paid, I s'pose ?" . 

*' Yes, you'd get paid," said his wife, with another little 
shake of her hei^ ; '* but whether it would be the kind of pay 
you d like, / don't know." 

** Well, what's to be done, wife ? Keep the child over- 
night, and send word down yonder ?" 

« No," said Mrs. Forbes, " I'll tell you. I think I saw 
Van Brunt go by two or three hours ago with the oz-cart, 
and I guess he's somewhere up town yet ; I ha'n't seen him 
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go back. He can take ihe child home with him. ''Sam T 
shouted Mrs. Forbes, — " Sam ! — here . — Sam, run up street 
directlj, and see if you see Mr. Van Brunt's ox-cart standing 
anywhere — ^I dare say he's at Mr. Miller's, or. maybe at Mr. 
Hammersley's, the blacksmith — and ask him to stop here 
before he goes home. Now hurry ! — and don't run over 
him and then come back and tell me he aint in town." 

Mrs. Forbes herself followed Sam to the door, and cast 
an exploring look in every direction. 

" I don't see no signs of him, — ^up nor down," said she, 
returning to Ellen; "but I'm pretty sure he amt gone 
home. Come in here — come in here, dear, and make your- 
self comfortable ; it'll be a while yet maybe 'afore Mr. Van 
Brunt comes, but he'21 be along by-and-by ; — come in here 
and rest yourself." 

She opened a door, and Ellen followed her into a large 
Idtchen, where a fire was burning that showed wood must be 
plenty in those regions. Mrs. Forbes placed a low chair for 
her on the hearth, but herself remained standing by the nde 
of the fire, looking earnestly and with a good deal of interest 
upon the little stranger. Ellen drew her white bonnet from 
her head, and sittmg down with a wearied air, gazed sadly 
into the flames that were shedding their light upon her. 

" Are you going to stop a good while with Miss Fortune ?" 
said Mrs. Forbes. 

" I don't know, ma'am, — ^yes, I believe so," said Ellen 
famtly. 

" Ha'n't you got no mother ?" asked Mrs. Forbes sudden- 
ly, after a pause. 

" Oh yes !" said Ellen, looking up. But the question had 
touched the sore spot. Her head sank on her hands, and 
** Oh mamma !" was uttered with a bitterness that even Mrs. 
Forbes could feel. 

" Now what made me ask you that !" said she. " Don't 
cry! — don't, love; poor little dear! you're as pale as a 
sheet; you're tired, I know — aint you? Now cheer up, do, 
— ^I can't bear to see you cry. You've come a great ways to- 
day, ha'n't you ?" 

Ellen noaded her head, but could give no answer. 

" I know what will do you good," said Mrs. Forbes pre- 
sently, getting up from the crouching posture she had taken 
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to comfort Ellen ; " jou want something to eat, — that's the 
matter. I'll warrant you're half starved ; — ^no wonder jou 
feel bad. Poor little thing ! you shall hare something good 
directly. 

And away she bustled to get it Left alone, Ellen's tears 
flowed a few minutes very fast. She felt forlorn ; and she 
was besides, as Mrs. Forbes opined, both tired and faint. 
But she did not wish to be JEound weeping ; she checked her 
tears, and was sitting again quietly before the fire when the 
landlady returned. 

Mrs. Forbes had a great bowl of milk in one hand, and a 
plate of bread in the other, which she placed on the kitchen 
table, and settii^ a chair, called Ellen to come and partake 
of it. 

** Come, dear, — here is something that will do you good. 
I thought there was a piece of pie in the buttery, and so 
there was, but Mr. Forbes must have got hold of it, for it 
aint there now ; and there aint a bit of cake in the house 
for you ; but I thought maybe you would like this as well as 
anytlung. Come 1" 

Ellen thanked her, but said she did not want anything. 

" Oh yes, you do," said Mrs. Forbes, " I know better. 
You're as pale as I don't know what Come ! this '11 put 
loses in your cheeks. Don't you like bread and milk ?" 

*' Tes, very much indeed, ma'am," said Ellen, " but I'm 
not hungry.' She rose, however, and came to the table. 

'' O weU, try to eat a bit just to please me. It's real good 
country milk — ^not a bit of cream 0& You don't get such 
milk as that in the city, I guess. That's right! — 1 see the 
loses coming back to your cheeks already." 

" Is your pa in New York now ?" 

'* Yes, ma*am." 

** You expect your pa and ma up to Thirlwall by-and-by, 
don't you T 

''No, ma'am." 

Mrs. Forbes was surprised, and longed to ask why not, 
and what Ellen had come for ; but the shade that had passed 
over her face as she answered the last question warned the 
landlady ahe was getting upon dangerous cround. 

** Does your aunt expect you to-night ?' 
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**1 beHeye so, ma'am,^ — ^I don't know,'— she was io hare 
met me; papa said he would write." 

" O, well ! maybe something hmdered her from .coming. 
It*s no matter; you'D get home lust as well. Mr. Van 
Bnmt will be here soon, I guess ; it s most time for him to 
be along." • 
* She went to the front door to look ont for him, but 
returned without any news. A few minutes pi|ssed inulence, 
for though fuU of curiosity, the good landlady dared not ask 
what she wanted to know, for fear of again exciting the sor- 
row of her little -companion. She contented herself with 
looking at Ellen, who on her part, much rested and refreshed, 
had turned from the table and was again, though somewhat 
less sadly, gamg into the fire. 

Presently the great wooden clock struck half-past. fire, 
with a whirring ricketty voice, for all the world like a hoarse 
grasshopper. Ellen at first wondered where it came from, 
and was looking at the clumsy machine that reached nearly 
from the floor of the kitchen to the ceiling, when a door at 
the other end of the room opened, and " Good day» Mrs. 
Forbes," in a rough but not unpleasant voice, brought her 
head quickly round in that direction. There stood a lar^e 
strong-built man, with an oz-whip in his hand. He was weu- 
made and rather handsome, but there was something of 
heaviness in the air of both face and person mixed with his 
certably good humored expression. His dress was as rough 
as his voice — a coarse gray frock-coat, green velveteen pan- 
taloons, and a fur cap that had seen its best days some time 
ago. 

''Good day, Mrs. Forbes," said this personage; ''Sam 
said you wanted me to stop as I went along." 

" Ah, how d'ye do, Mr. Van Brunt t" said the landlady, 
rising ", — " you've got the ox-cart here with you, ha'n't you ?" 

"Yes, — I've got the ox-cart," said the person addressed, — 
" I came in town for a barrel of flour ; and then the near ox 
had lost both his fore shoes ofl, and I had to go over there ; 
and Hammersley has kept me a precious long time. What's 
wanting, Mrs. Forbes ? I can't stop." 

"You've no load in the cart,, have yoa?" said the 
landlady. 
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''No; I should have had though, but Miller had no shorta 
nor fresh flour, nor won't till next week. What's to go down, 
Mrs. Forbes? 

** The nicest load ever you carried, Mr. Van Brunt. Here's 
a little lady come to stay with Miss Fortune. She's a daugh- 
ter of Captun Montgomery, Miss Fortune's brother, you 
know. She came by the stage a little while ago, and the 
thing is how to get her down to-night. She can go in the carti 
can't she?" 

Mr. Van Brunt looked a little doubtful, and pulling off 
his cap with one hand, while he scratched his head with 
the other, he examined Ellen from head to foot ; much as' if 
she had been some great bale of ^oods, and he were con* 
sidering whether his cart would h<nd her or not. 

'* Well," said he at length, — " I don't know but she can ; 
but there mnt nothing on 'arth for her to sit down upon." 

"O, never mind; I'll ^j. that," said Mrs. Forbes. "Is 
there any straw in the bottom of the cart ?" 

"Not a bit." 

*' Well, I'll fix it," said Mrs. Forbes. " You get her trunk 
into the cart, will you, Mr. Van Brunt ? and I'll see to the 
rest." 

Mr. Van Brunt moved off without another word to do what 
was desired of him, — apparently quite confounded at having 
a passenger instead of his more wonted load of bags and bar- 
rels. And his face still continued to wear the smgular doubt' 
ful expression it had put on at first hearing the news. Ellen's 
trunk was quickly hoisted in, however ; and Mrs. Forbes pre- 
sently appeared with a little arm-chair, which Mr. Van Brunt 
with an approving look bestowed in the cart, planting it with 
it's back against the trunk to keep it steady. Mrs. Forbes 
then raising herself on tiptoe by the side of the cart, took a 
Tiew of the arrangements. 

** That won't do yet," said she ; ** her feet will be cold on that 
bare floor, and 'tidnt over clean neither. Here, Sally ! run up 
and fetch me that piece of carpet you'll find lying at the top 
of the back stairs. Now, hurry ! — Now, Mr. Van Brunt, I 
depend upon you to get my things back again ; will you see 
and bring 'em the first time you come in town ?" 

" I'll see about it. But what if I can't get hold of them ?" 
answered the person addressed, with a half smile. 

6* 



»- 
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«'0/' said Mis. Forbes, with another, *'l leare thai to 
70a ; 70a haye 70iir ways and means. Now, just Bpread this 
carpet down nicely under her chair; and then she'll be fixed. 
Kow, m7 darlin£^, 70u'll lide like a queen. But how are 70a 
going to get in r Will you let Mr. Van Brunt lift 70U up V 
^ EUen's " O no, ma'am, if 70U please !" was accompanied with 
such an evident shrinking from the proposal, that Mrs. Forbes 
did not press it. A chair was brought from the kitchen, and 
b7 making a long step from it to the top of the wheel, and 
then to the edge of .the cart, Ellen was at length safel7 
stowed in her place. Kind Mrs. Forbes then stretched her- 
. self up oyer the side of the cart to shake hands with her and 
bid her good b7e, telling her again she would ride like a 
queen. Ellen answered onl7 '' Good-bye, ma'am ;" but it 
was. said with a look of so much sweetness, and eyes swim- 
mb^ half in sadness and half in gratefulness, that the good 
lanolady could not forget it. 

" I do think," said she, when she went back to her hus- 
band, ** that is the dearest little thing, about, I eyer did see." 

" Humph !" said her husband; ** I reckon Miss Fortune 
will think so too." 

The doubtful look came back to Mrs. Forbes' face, and 
with another little grave shake of her head, she went into the 
kitchen. 

" How kind she is ! how good everybody is to me," thought 
little Ellen, as she moved off in state in her chariot drawn by 
oxen. Quite a contrast this new way of travelmg was to 
the noisy stage and swift steamer. Ellen did not know at 
first whether to like or disUke it ; but she came to the con- 
clusion that it was yery funny, and a remarkably amusing 
way of getting along. There was one disadvantage about it 
eertably, — their rate of travel was very slow. Ellen won- 
dered her charioteer did not make his animals go faster ; but 
she soon forgot their lazy progress in the interest of novel 
sights and new scenes. 

Slowly, yery slowly, the good oxen drew the cart and the 
little queen in the arm-chair out of the town, and they 
enterea upon the open country. The sun had already gone 
down when they Imthe inn, and the glow of his setting had 
faded a good deal by the time they got quite out of the town ; 
but light enough was left still to delight Ellen with the plea- 
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sant look of the countiy. It was a lovelj eTening, and quiet 
as summer ; not a breath stirring. The leaves were all off 
the trees; the hiUs were brown; bat the soft warm light 
that still lingered upon them forbade any look of harshness 
or dreariness. These hills lay towards the west, and at 
Thirl wall were not more than two miles distant, but sloping 
off more to the west as the range extended in a southerly 
direction. Between, the ground was beautifully broken. 
Bich fields and meadows lay on all sides, sometimes level, and 
sometimes with a soft wavy surface, where Ellen thought it 
must be charming to run up and down. Every now and 
then these were varied by a little rising ground capped with a 
piece of woodland ; and beautiful trees, many of them, were 
seen standing alone, especially by the road-side. All had a 
cheerful, pleasant look. The houses were very scat- 
tered ; in the whole way they passed but few. Ellen's heart 
regularly began to beat when they came in sight of one, and 
" I wonder il that is aunt Fortune's house !" — " perhaps it 
isl" — or, ** I hope it is not !" were the thoughts that rose in 
her mind. But slowly the oxen brought her abreast of the 
houses, one after another, and slowly they passed on beyond, 
and there was no sign of getting home yet. Their way was 
through pleasant lanes towaros the south, but constantly 
approaching the hills. About half a mile from Thirlwall, 
they crossed a little river, not more than thirty yards broad, 
and after that the twilight deepened fast. The shades 
gathered on field and hill : everything grrew brown, and then 
dusky ; and then Ellen was obliged to content herself with 
what was very near, for further than that she could only see 
dim outlmes. She began again to think of their slow travel- 
ing, and to wonder that Mr. Van Brunt could be content 
with it. She wondered too what made him walk, when he 
might just as well have sat in the cart ; the truth was he had 
chosen that for the very purpose that he might have a ffood 
look at the little queen in the arm-chair. Apparently, how- 
ever, he too now thought it might be as well to. make a little 
haste, for he thundered out some orders to bis oxen, aocom- 
panied with two or three strokes of his heavy lash, which, 
though not cruel by any means, went to Ellen's heart. 
'* Them lazy critters won't go fast anyhow," said he to 
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EIIeD,— ''they will /ts^e thdr own.tline; it ami no use to 

cut them." ' -'■— .*:.... .^ ; •; .^ , 

' ** O no !. pray don% if you please !'' said Ellen, in a yoice 
of earnest entreaty. . - , . 

"'Taint fair neithier/' continued Mr* Van Brunt, kshing 
his great whip from side to side without touching anything. 
'* I have seen critters that would take any quantity of whip* 
ping to make them go, but them 'ere amt of that kind; 
they'll work as long as they can stand, poor fellows 1" 
. There was a Jittle silence, during which Ellen eyed her 
rough charioteer, not knowing exactly what to make of him. 

'< I guess this is the first time you ever rid in an ox-cart, 
MUt it?" 

*' Yes," said Ellen r ** I never saw one before." 

** Ha'n't you never seen an ox-cart ! Well — ^how do you 
like it?" 

*' I like it very much indeed. Have we much farther to 
go before we get to aunt Fortune's house ?" 

"* Aunt Fortune's house?' a pretty good bit yet. You 
see that mountsun over there ?" — pointing with his whip to.a 
hill directly west of them, and about a mile distant. 

*' Yes," said Ellen. 

" That's the Nose. Then you see that other ?" — pointing 
to one that lay some two. miles further south; — "Miss 
Fortune's house- is just this side of that ; it's all of two miles 
from here." 

And urged by this recollection, he again scolded and 
cheered the patient oxen, who for the most part kept on 
their steady way without any remhider.* But perhaps it was 
for Ellen's sake that he scarcely touched them with the whip. 

''That don't hurt them, not a bit," he remarked to Ellen, 
— " it only lets them know that I'm here, and they must 
mind theu: business. So you're Miss Fortune's niece, eh ?" 

" Yes,"^ said Ellen. 

" Well," said Mr. Van Brunt, with a desperate attempt at 
being complimentary, ''I shouldn't care lif you was mine 
too.'^ 

Ellen was somewhat astounded, and so utterly unable to 
echo the wish, that she said nothing. She did not know it, 
but Mr. Van Brunt had made, for him, most extxaordinaiy 
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efforts at sociability. Having quite ezbausted himself, he now 
mounted into the cart and sat silent» only now and then ut- 
tering energetic " Gee's !" and " Haw's !" which greatly excited 
Ellen's wonderment. She dUscovered they were meant for the 
ears of the oxen; but more than that she could not make out. 

They plodded along very slowly, and the evening fell fast. 
As they left behind the hill which Mr. Van Brunt had called 
** the Nose," they could see, through an opening in the moun- 
tains, a bit of the western horizon, and some brightness still 
lingering there ; but it was soon hid from view, and darkness 
veUed uie whole country. Ellen could amuse herself no 
longer with lookmg about; she could see nothing very 
clearly but the outline of Mr. Van Brunt's broad back, just 
before her. But the stars had come out ! — and, brilliant and 
clear, they were looking down upon her with th^ thousand 
eyes. Ellen's heart jumped when she saw them, with a 
mixed feeling of pleasure and sadness. They carried her 
right back to the last evening, when she was walking up the 
hill with Tlmmins ; she remembered her anger against Mrs. 
Dunscombe, and her kind friend's warning not to indulge it, 
and all his teaching that day; and tears came with the 
thought, how glad she should be to hear him speak to her 
agsun. Still looking up at the beautiful quiet stars, she 
thought of her dear far-off mother, — ^how long it was already 
since she had seen her ; — faster and faster the tears dropped ; — 
and then she thought of that glorious/ One who had made 
the stars, and was above them all, and who could and did 
see her mother and her, though ever so far apart, and could 
hear and bless them both. The little face was no longer 
upturned — it was buried in her hands, and bowed to her lap,, 
and tears streamed as she prayed that God would bless her 
dear mother and take care of her. Not once nor twice ; — 
the fullness of Ellen's heart could not be poured out in one 
asking. Greatly comforted at last, at having as it were laid 
over the care of her mother upon One who was able, she- 
thought of herself, and her late resolution to serve him. She 
was in the same mind still. She could not call herself 
a Christian yet, but she was resolved to be one ; and she 
earnestly asked the Saviour she sought, to make her and 
keep her his child. And then Ellen felt happy. 

Quiet, and weariness, and even drowainess succeeded. It 
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was wSL the night was stiH, for it had grown quite oooil, and 
a breece would have gone through and through Ellen's 
nankeen coat. - As it was she b^;an to be chillj, when Mr« 
Van Bnmt, who since he. got into the cart had made no 
remarks except to his oxen, tamed ronnd a litde and spoke 
toheragauL 

** It's only a little bit of wa j weVe got to go now/' said 
he ; '' we're turning the comer." 

The words seemed to shoot through Ellen's heart. She 
was wide awake instantly, and quite wami ; and leaning 
forward in her little chair, she strove to pierce the darkness 
on either hand of her, to see whereabouts the house stood, 
and how things looked. She could discern nothing but nuisty 
shadows, and outlines of she could not teD what; the star- 
light was too dim to reveal anything to a stranger. 

'' There's the house," said Mr. Van Brunt» after a few 
minutes more, — " do you see it yonder ? " 

Ellen stramed her eyes, but could make out nothing, — ^not 
even a glimpse of white. She sat back in her chSr, her 
heart beating violently. Presently Mr. Van Brunt jumped 
down and opened a gate at the side of the road ; and wiUi a 
great deal of "gee '-mg the oxen turned to the right, and 
drew the cart a little way up hiU, — ^then stopped on what 
seemed level ground. 

" Here we are !" cried Mr. Van Brunt, as he threw his 
whip on the ground, — "and late enough! You must be 
tirea of that little arm-cheer by this time. Come to the side 
of the cart and I'll lift you down." 

Poor Ellen 1 There was no help for it. She came to the 
side of the cart, and taking her in his arms her rou^h chario- 
teer set her very gently and carefully on the ground. 

'* There !" said he, " now vou can run right m ; do you 
see that little ^te ?" 

" No," said Ellen, " I can't see anvthing," 

*' Well, come here," said he, " and I'll show you. Here 
^-you're running agin the fence — ^this way !" 

And he opened a little wicket, which Ellen managed to 
stumble through. 

"Now," said he, "go stnught up to that door yonder, 
and open it, and you'll see where to go. Don't knock, but 
just pull the latch and go in." 
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^ And lie went off to his oxen. Ellen at first saw^no door, 
and did not even know where to look for it ; by degrees, aa 
^er head became clearer, the large dark shadow of the honse 
stood before her, and a little glimmering line of a path seemed 
to lead onward from where she stood. With imsteadj steps, 
Ellen pursued it till her foot struck against the stone before 
the door. Her trembling finders found the latch — ^lifted it — 
and she entered. All was dark there ; but at the right a 
window showed light glimmering within. Ellen ma% to- 
. \vard it, and gropmg, came to another door-latch. This 
was big and clumsy ; however, she managed it, and pushing 
open the heavy door, went in. 

It was a good-sized, cheerful-lookmg kitchen. A fine fire 
was burning in the enormous fireplace ; the white walls and 
ceiling were yellow in the light of the flame. No candles 
were needed, and none were there. The supper table was 
set, and with its snow-white tablecloth and shming furniture, 
looked very comfortable indeed. But the only person there 
was an old woman, sitting by the side of the fire, with her 
back towards Ellen. She seemed to be knitting, but did not 
move nor look round. Ellen had come a step or two into the 
room, and there she stood, unable to speak or to go any far- 
ther. ** Can that be aunt Fortune ? she thought ; ** she 
can't be as old as that ? " 

In another minute a door opened at her right, just behind 
the old woman's back, and a second figure appeared at the 
top of a flight of stairs whjch led down from the kitchen. 
She came in, shutting the door behind her with her foot ; 
and indeed both hands were full, one holding a lamp and a 
knife, and the other a plate of butter. The sight of Ellen 
stopped her short. 

** What is this ? — and what do you leave the door open 
for, child ? " she said. 

She advanced towards it, plate and lamp in hand, and set- 
ting her back against the door, shut it vigorously. 

" Who are you ? — and what's wanting ? " 

" I am Ellen Montgomery, ma'am," said Ellen, timidly. 

" What f " said the lady, with some emphasis. 
. " Didn't you expect me, ma'am ? " said Ellen ; ** papa sud 
he would write." 
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.'^Why, is this. Ellen Montgomeij?^' stud Ifiss Fortune, 

apparently forced to the conclusion that it innst be. ; - * 

** Yes, ma'am,^' said Ellen, ^ . / . . . ^ : : ^ 

Miss Fortune went to the table and put the batter and the 

lamp in their places. ;...'::. ^ 

" Did you say your father wrote to tell me of your com- 

. ** He said he would, ma'am," said Ellen. 

''He didn't! Never sent me a line. Just. like himl ^I 
never yet knew Morgan Montgomery, do a thing whence, 
promised he would." 

Ellen's fiEu^e flushed, and her heart swdled. She stood 
motionless. 
. ** How did you get down here to-night ?" 

" I came in Mr. Van Brunt's oxH»rt," said Ellen. 

** Mr. Van Brunt's oz-cart 1 Then he's got home, has he ?" 
And hearing at this instant a noise outside. Miss Fortune 
swept to the door, saying, as she opened it, '** Sit down, child, 
and take off your things. ' 

The first command, at least, Ellen obeyed gladly -; she did 
not feel enough at home to comply with the second. She 
only took off her bonnet. 

•* Well, Mr. Van Brunt," sud Miss Fortune at the door, 
" have you brought me a barrel of flour ?" 

** No, Miss Fortune," said the voice of Ellen^ charioteer, 
** I've brought you something better than that." 

''Where did you find herf" said Misa Fortune, something 
shortly. 

« Up at Forbes's." 

" What have you got there ?" 

« A trunk. Where is it to go ?" 

" A trunk ! Bless me ! it must go up stairs ; but how it 
is ever to get there, I am sure I don't know." 

" I'll find a way to get it there, I'D encage, if you'll be so 
good as to open the door for me, ma'am. 

" Indeed you won't ! That'll never do. With ^our shoes I" 
sud Miss Fortune, in a tone of indignant housewifery. 

"Well — without my shoes, then," said Mr. Van Bnmt» 
with a half giggle, as Ellen heard the shoes kicked off. " Now, 

a'am, out ofmy way ! give me a road." 
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2fis8 'Fortune seized the lamp, and opening another door, 
ushered Mr. Van Brunt and the trunk out of the kitchen, and 
up, Ellen saw not whither. In a minute or two they re- 
turned, and he of the ox-eart went out. 

" Supper's just ready, Mr. Van Brunt,^ said the miistress 
of the house." 

"Can't stay,' ma'am; — ^it's so late; must hurry home.'* 
And he closed the door behind him. 

** What made you so late ?" asked Miss Fortune of Ellen. 

'- 1 don't know, ma'am — I believe Mr. Van Brunt said the 
blacksmith had kept him.^ 

Miss Fortune bustled about a few minutes in silence, set- 
ting some things on the table and filling the tea-pot. 

** Come," she said to Ellen, " take off your coat and come 
to the table. You must be hungry by this time. It's a good 
while since you had your dinner, amt it ? Come, mother.** 

The old lady rose, and Miss Fortune, taking her chiur, set 
it by the side of the table next the fire. EUen was opposite 
to her, and now for the first time, the old lady seemed to 
knew that she was in the room. She looked at her very at- 
tentively, but with an expressionless gaze which Ellen did 
not like to meet, though otherwise her face was calm and 
pleasant. 

" Who is that ?" inquired the old lady presently of Miss 
F(Hi;ime» in a half whisper. 

" That's Morgan's daughter," was the answer. 

*' Morgan's daughter ! Has Morgan a daughter ? " - 

*' Why, yes, mother ; don't you remember I told you a 
month ago he was going to send her here ?" 

The old lady turned again with a half shake of her head 
towards Ellen. " Morgan's daughter," she repeated to her- 
self softly, " she's a pretty little girl, — very pretty. Will 
you come round here and give me a kiss, dear ?" 

Ellen submitted. The old lady folded her in her arms 
and kissed her affectionately. " That's your grandmother, 
Ellen," said Miss Fortune, as Ellen went back to her seat. 

Ellen had no words to answer. Her aunt saw her weary, 
down look, and soon after supper proposed to take her up 
staiilB. Ellen gladly followed her. Miss Fortune showed 
her to her room, and first asking if she wanted anything, left 
her to herself. It was a relief. Ellen's heart had been orim- 
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full and ready to run over for some time, but the tears could 
not come then. They did not now, till she had undressed 
and hud her weary little body on the bed ; then they broke 
forth in an agony. ** She did not kiss me ! she didn't say 
she was glad to see me !" thought poor Ellen. But weari- 
ness this time was too much for sorrow and disappointment. 
It was but a few minutes, and Ellen's brow was calm again, 
and her eyelids still, and with the tears wet upon her cheeks, 
she was fast asleep. . ^ 



CHAPTER X. 

Nimble miBchanoe, that com'^ so iwift of foot ! 



The morning sun was shminfir full and strong in Ellen's 
eyes when she awoke. Bewildered at the strangeness of 
everything round her, she raised herself on her elbow, and 
took a long look at her new home. It could not help but 
seem cheerfuL The bright beams of sunlight streamm^ in 
through the windows lighted on the wall and the old wains- 
coting; and paintless and rough as they were, nature's own 
gilding more than made amends for their want of comeliness. 
Still Ellen was not much pleased with the result of her sur- 
vey. The room was good-sized, and perfectly neat and clean ; 
it had two large windows opening to the east, through which, 
morning by morning, the sun looked in, — that was another bles- 
sing. Dut the floor was without a sign of a carpet ; and the 
bare boards looked to Ellen very comfortless, llie hard-fin- 
ished walls were not very smooth, nor particularly 'Vj^hite. 
The doors and wood work, though very neat, and even 
carved with some attempt at ornament, had never known the 
touch of paint, and had grown in the course of years to be 
of a hght brown color. The room was very bare of furni- 
ture too. A dressing-table, pier-table or what-not, stood 
between the windows, but it was only a half-circular top of 
pine board set upon three very long bare-looking legs — alto- 
gether of a most awkward and unhappy appearance, Ellen 
thought, and quite too hig:h for her to use with any comfort. 
No glass hung over it, nor anywhere else. On the north side 
of the room was a fire-place ; against the opposite wall stood 
Ellen's trunk and two chairs ; — that was aU, except the cot 
bed she was lying on, and which had its place opposite the 
windows. The coverlid of that came in for a share of her 
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displeasure, h&ng of home-made wMte and blue worsted 
mixed with cotton, exceeding thick and heavy. 

" I wonder what sort of a blanket is imder it," said Ellen, 
" if I can ever get it off to see ! —pretty good ; but the sheets 
are cotton^ and so is the pillow-case T* 

She was still leaning on her elbow, looking around her 
with a rather discontented face, when som6 door being open- 
ed down stairs a great nobe of hissing and sputtering came 
to her ears, and presently after there stole to her nostrils a 
steaming odor of something very savory from the kitchen. 
It said as plainly as any dressing-bell that she had better get 
up. . So up she jumped, and set about the business of dress- 
ing with great alacrity. Where was the distress of last 
night? Goner— with the darkness. She had slept, well ; the 
bracing atmosphere had restored strength and spirits ; and 
the bright morning light made it impossible to be dull or 
down-hearted, in spite of the new cause she thought she had 
found. She went on quick with the business of the toilet. 
But when it came to the washing, she suddenly discovered 
that there were no conveniences for it in her room — no sign 
of pitcher or basin or stand to hold them. Ellen was slighUy 
dismayed ; but presently recollected her arrival had not been 
looked for so soon, and probably the preparations for it had 
not been completed. So she finished dressing, and then set 
out to find her way to the kitchen. On opening the door, 
there was a little landing-place from which the stairs descend- 
ed just in front of her, and at the left hand another door, 
which she supposed must lead to her aunt's room. At the 
foot of the stairs Ellen found herself in a large square room 
or hall, for one of its doors, on the east, opened to the outer 
air, and was in fact the front door of the house. Another 
Ellen tried on the south side ; it would not open. A third, 
under the stairs, admitted her to the kitchen. 

The noise of hissing and sputtering now became quite vio- 
lent, and the smell of the cooking, to Ellen's fancy, rather 
too strong to be pleasant. Before a ^ood fire stood Miss 
Fortune, holding the end of a very long iron handle by which 
she was kept in communication with a flat vessel utting on 
the fire, in which Ellen soon discovered all this noisy and 
odorous cooking was going on. A tall tin coffee-pot stood 
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on' some coals in the comer of the fire-place, and another lit* 
tie iron vessel in front also claimed a share of Miss Fortune's 
attention, for she every now and then leaned forward to give 
a stir to whatever was in it, making each lime quite a spasmo- 
dic effort to do so without quitting her hold of the end of 
the Ipng^ handle. Ellen drew near and looked on with great 
curiosity, and not a Uttle appetite ; hut Miss Fortune was 
far too busy to give her more than a passing glance. At 
length the hissing pan was brought to the heartn for some 
new arrangement of its contents, and Ellen seized the mo- 
ment of peace and quiet to say, " Good mormng, aunt For- 
tune. 

Miss Fortune was crouching by the pan turning her slices 
of pork. ''How do you do tins mormng?" she answered, 
without looking up. 

Ellen replied she felt a great deal better. 

*' Slept warm, did you? said Miss Fortune, as she set the 
pan back on the fire. And Ellen could hardly answer 
** Quite warm, ma'am,*' when the hissing and sputtering began 
again as loud as ever. 

** I must wait," thought Ellen, *' till this is over before I 
say what I want to. I can't scream out to ask for a basin 
and towel." 

In a few minutes the pan was removed from the fire, and 
Ifiss Fortune went on to take out the brown slices of nicely* 
fried pork and arranges them in a deep dish, leaving a small 
quantity of clear fat in the pan. Ellen, who was greatly 
interested, and observing^ every step most attentively, settled in 
her own mind that certainly this would be thrown away, being 
fit for nothing but the pigs. But Miss Fortune didn't tWk so, 
for she darted into some pantiy close by, and returning with a 
cup of cream in her hand emptied it all into the pork fat. Then 
she ran into the pantry a^ain for a Httle round tin box, with 
a cover full of holes, and shaldng this gently over the pan, 
a fine white shower of flour fell upon the cream. The pan 
was then replaced on the fire and stirred ; and to Ellen's as- 
tonishment the whole changed, as if by ma^c, to a thicks 
stiff, white froth. It was not till Miss Fortime was carefully 
pouring this over the fried slices in the dish, that Ellen sua- 
aenly recollected that breakfast was ready, and she was not. 
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- ** Aunt Fortune,** she sud timidly, " I haven't washed 
yet, — there's no bflsin in my r6dm." 

Miss Fortune made no answer lior gave any dgn of hear- 
ing ; she went on dishing up breakfast Ellen waited a few 
mmutes. 

" Will you please, ma'am, to show me where I can wash 
myself. ^ ^ 

** Yes," sud Miss Fortune, suddenly standing erects ^'youTl 
have fo go down to the spout." 

" The spout, ma'am," said Ellen,—" what's that? 

** You'll know it when you see it, I guess," answered 

her aunt, again stooping over her preparations. But in 

^another moment she arose and said, '' Just open that door 

there behind you, and go down the stairs and out at the door, 

and you'll see where it is, and what it is too." 

Ellen still lingered. " Would you be so good as to give 
me a towel, ma am ?" she said timidly. 

Miss Fortune dashed past her and out of another door, 
whence she presently returned with a clean towel which she 
threw over Ellen's arm, and then went back to her work. 

Opening the door by which she had -first seen her aunt 
enter the night before, Ellen went down a steep flight of 
steps, and found herself in a lower kitchen, intended for com- 
mon purposes. It seemed to be not used at all, at least there 
waa no nre there, and a cellar-like feeling and smell instead. 
That was no wonder, for beyond the fire-place on the left 
hand was the opening to the cellar, which running under the 
other part of the house, was on a level witli tUs kitchen. 
It had no furniture but a table and two chairs. The thick 
heavv door stood open. Passing out, Ellen looked around 
her lOT water, — in what shape or form it was to present itself 
she had no very clear idea. She soon spied, a few yards dis- 
tant a little stream of water pouring from the end of a pipe 
or trough raised about a foot and a half from the ground, 
and a well worn path leadmg to it, left no doubt of its being 
' the spout.' But when she had reached it Ellen was in no 
small puzzle as to how she should manage. The water was 
clear and bright, and poured very fast into a shallow wooden 
trough undexneath, whence it ran off into the meadow and 
disappeared* . 
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**Bui what shall I do without a haan," thought Ellen, 
** I can't catch any water in my hands, it runs too fast. If I 
only could get my face^mder there — that would be fine !" 

Very carefully and cautiously she tried it, but the con- 
tinual spattering of the water had made the board on which 
she stood so slippery that before her face could reach the 
stream she came very near tumbling headlong, and so taking 
more of a cold bath than she wished for. So she contented 
herself with the drops her hands could bring to her^ace, — a 
scanty supply; but tliose drops were deliciouslv cold and 
fresh. And afterwards she pleased herself with holding her 
hands in the running water, till they were red with the cold. 
On the whole Ellen enjoyed her washmg very much. The 
Inoming air came playing about her ; its cool breath was on 
her cheek with health in its touch. The early sun was shin- 
ing on tree and meadow and hill ; the long shadows stretched 
over the grass, and the very brown out-houses, looked bright. 
She thought it was the loveliest place she ever had seen. 
And that sparkling trickling water was certainly the purest 
and sweetest she had ever tasted. Where could it come 
from? It poured from a small trough, made of the split 
trunk of a tree with a little groove or channel two inches 
wide hollowed out in it. But at the end of one of these troughs, 
another lapped on, and another at the end of that, and how 
many there were Ellen could not see, nor where the begin- 
ning of them was. Ellen stood gazing and wondering, dnnk- 
ing in the fresh air, hope and spirits rising every minute, 
when she suddenly recollected breakfast 1 She hurried in. 
As she expected, her aunt was at the table ; but to her sur- 
prise, and not at all to her gratification, there was Mr. Van 
Brunt at the other end of it, eating away, verv much at 
home indeed. In silent dismay Ellen drew her cLair to the 
side of the table. 

'* Did you find the spout ?" asked Miss Fortune. 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Well, how do you like it?" 

** 0, I like it very much indeed," said Ellen. " I think it 
is beautiful." 

Miss Fortune's face rather softened at this, and she gave 
Ellen an abundant supply of all that was on the table. 
Her journey^ the bracmg air, and her cool morning wndit 
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idtc^tlier, had made EUeniYery sharpV a&d she did jus- 
tice to the breakfast. She thought never was iooffee so -good 
as this coimtiy coffee ; nor anything^^p excellent as the brown 
bread and butter, both as sweet as bread and butter could 
be ; neither was any cookery ever so ent'^y satisfactory as 
Miss Fortune's fried pork and potatoes. Yet her toaspoon 
was not silver; her knife cotdd not boast of b^g either 
sharp or bright ; and her fork was certunly made for anything 
else in the world but comfort and convenience, being of only 
two prongs, and those so~far apart that Ellen Lad no small 
difficulty to cariy the potato safely from her plate to her 
mouth. It miattered nothing ; she was now looking on the 
bright side of thmgs, and i^ this only made hei: breakfast 
taste the sweeter. • - . • . r 

' Ellen rose from the table when she had finished, and stood 
a few minutes thoughtfully by the fire.\ 

'' Aunt Fortune," she said at length timidly, " if you've 
no objection, I should like to go and take a good look all 
about" 

" yes," swd Miss Fortune, " go where you like ; Til 
give you a week to do what you please with yourself." 

f' Thank you, ma'am," said EUen, as. she ran off for her 
bonnet ; *' a week's a long time. . I suppose,'' thought she, 
** I shall go to school at the end of that." 

Retummg quickly with her white bonnet, Ellen opened t^ie 
heavy kitchen door by which she had entered last night, aiid 
went out. She found herself in a kind of long shed. It hid 
very rough walls and floor, and overhead showed the brown 
besuns and rafters ; two little windows and a door were on 
the side. All manner of rubbish lay there, especially at tthe 
farther end. There were scattered about ana piled up fa- 
rious boxes, boards, farming and garden tools, old pieces of 
rope and sheepskin, old iron, a cheese press, and what rot 
Ellen did not stay long to look, but went out to find some- 
thing pleasanter. A few yards from the shed door was the 
little gate through which she had stumbled in the dark, and 
outside of that Ellen stood still awhile. It was a fair, pleas- 
ant day, and the country scene she looked upon was very 
pretty. Ellen thought so. Before her, at a little distance, 
rose the great gable end of the bam, and a long row of out- 
houses stretch^ away from it towards the left The ground 
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was strewn thick with chips ; and the reason was not hard to 
find, for a little way off, under an old stunted apple tree, lay a 
huge log, well chipped on the upper surface, with the axe rest- 
ing against it ; and close hy were some sticks of wood both 
chopped and unchopped. To the right, the ground de- 
scended gently to a beautiful plane meadow, skirted on the 
hither side with a row of fine apple trees. The smooth green 
flat tempts Ellen to a run, but fi^rst she looked to the left. 
There was the garden, she guessed, for there was a paling 
fence which enclosed a pretty large piece of ground ; and be- 
tween the garden and the house a green slope ran down to 
the spout. That reminded her that she had intended making 
a journey of discovery up the course of the long trough. No 
time could be better than now, and she ran down the slope. 

' The trough was supported at some height from the ground 
by little heaps of stones placed here and there along its whole 
course. Not far from the spout it crossed a fence. Ellen 
must cross it too to gain her object, and how that could be 
done was a great question; she resolved to try, however. 
But first she played awhile with the water, which had great 
charms for her. She dammed up the little channel with her 
fingers, forcing the water to flow over the side of the trough ; — 
there was something very pleasant in stopping the supply of 
the spout, and seeing the water trickling over where it had 
no business to go ; and she did not heed that some of the 
drops took her frock in their way. She stooped her lips to 
the trough and drank of its sweet current, — only for fun's 
sake, for she was not thirsty. Finally, she set out to follow 
the stream up to its head. But poor Ellen had not gone 
more than half way towards the fence, when she all at once 
plunged into the mire. The green grass growing there had 
looked fair enough, but there was running water and black 
mud under the green grass, she foimd to her sorrow. Her 
shoes, her stockin£;s, were full. What was to be done, now ? 
The journey of discovery must be given up. She forgot to 
think about where the water came from, in the more pressing 
question, *' What will aunt Fortune say ?" — and the quick 
wish came that she had her mother to go to. However, she 
got out of the slough, and wiping her shoes as well as she 
could on the grass, she hastened back to the house. 

The kitchen was all put in order, the hearth swept, the 

7 
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irons at tbe fire, and Miss Fortune just. pinning her ironing 
blanket on the table. "Well, — what's tiie .matter?" she 
said, when she saw Ellen's face ; but as her glance, reached 
ihe floor, her brow darkened. " Mercy on me !" she ex- 
claimed, with slow emphasis, — "what on earth have you 
been about ? where have you been ? " 

Ellen explfuned. 

"Well, you have made a figure of yourself! Sit down !" 
sfdd her aunt, shortly, as she thrust a chair down on the 
hearth before the fire ; " I should have thought you'd have 
had wit enough at your age to keep out of the ditch/' 

" I didn't see any ditch," swd Ellen. 

" No, I suppose not," said Miss Fortune, who was ener- 
ffetically twitching ofif Ellen's shoes and stockings with her 
lore finger and thumb ; " I suppose not ! you were staring up 
at the moon or stars, I suppose." 

"It all looked green and smooth," said poor Ellen ; " one 
part just like another ; and the first thing I knew I was up 
to my ankles." 

"What were you there at -all for?" said Miss Fortune, 
shortly enoufi;h. 

" I couldn^ see where the water came from, and I wanted 
to find out" 

" Well you've- found out enough for one day I hope. Just 
look at those stockings! Ha'nt you got never a pair of 
colored stockings, that you must go poking into the mud with 
white ones?" 

"No, ma'am." 

" Do you mean to say you never wore any but white ones 
at homo?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; I never had any others." 

Miss Fortune's thoughts seemed too much for speech^ from 
the way in which she jumped up and went off without say- 
ing anything more. She presently came back with an old 
C of gray socks, which she bade Ellen put on as soon as 
feet were dry. 
.."How many of those white stockings have you?" she 
said. 

" Mamma bought me half a dozen p^ of new ones just 
before I came away» and I had as many as that of old ones 
bendes." 
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. ''•'Well now go up to your tnink and bring 'em all down 
to me— every pair of white stockings you haye got. There's 
a irak of old slippers jou can put on till your shoes are dry," 
she S2ud, flinging them to her ; — " they am*t much too big for 
you." 

' " They're not much too big for the 90ck9 — they're a srreai 
deal too big for me," thought Ellen. But she said nothing. 
She gathered all her stockings together and brought them 
down stairs, as her aunt had bidden her. 

'* Now you may run out to the bam, to Mr. Van Brunt, 
— ^youll find him there, — and tell hun I want him to bring 
me some white maple bark, when he comes home to dinner, 
— ^white maple bark, do you hear ?" 

Away went Ellen, but in a few minutes came back. " I 
can't get in," she said. 

" What's the matter ?" 

'' Those great doors are shut^ and I can't open them. I 
knocked, but nobody came." 

" Knock at a bam door I" said Miss Fortune. " You must 
go in at the Uttle cowhouse door, at the left» and go round. 
He's in the lower barn-floor." 

The bam stood lower than the level of the chip-yard, from 
which a little bridge led to the great door- way of the second 
floor. Passing down the range of outhouses, Ellen came to 
the little door her aunt had spoken of. ** But what in the 
world should I do if there should be cows inside there ?" 
said she to herself. She peeped in; — ^the cowhouse was 
perfectly empty; and cautiously, and with many a fearful 
glance to the right and left, lest some terrible homed animal 
should present itself, Ellen made her way across the cow- 
house, and through the bam-yard, littered thick with straw 
wet and dry, to the lower bam-floor. The door of this stood 
wide open. Ellen looked with wonder and pleasure when 
she got in. It was an immense room — ^the sides showed 
nothing but hay up to the ceiling, except here and there an 
enormous upright post ; the floor was perfectly clean, only 
a few locks of hay and grains of wheat scattered upon it ; 
and a pleasant sweet smefi was there, Ellen could not tell of 
what. But no Mr. Van Brant. She looked about for him, 
she dragged her disagreeable slippers back and forth over 
the floor, m vain. 
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^ HiQoa ! what's ^ranting ?" at length cried a rough T<Moe 
she remembered very well. Bat where was the speaker? 
On every side, to every comer, her eyes tamed without 
finding him. She looked up at last. There was the round 
face of Mr. Van Brunt peering down at her through a large 
opening or trap-door, in the upper floor. 

^' Well !" said he^ '' have you come out here to help me 
thrash wheat !'* 

Ellen told him what she had come for. 

*' White maple bark, — ^well," — ^said he, in his slow way, 
*' m bring it I wonder what's in the wind now." 

So Ellen wondered, as she slowly went back to the house ; 
and yet more, when her aunt set her to tacking her stockings 
together by two and two. 

" What are you going to do with them, aunt Fortune Y* 
she at last ventured to say. 

*' You'll see, — when the time comes." 

** Mayn't I keep out one pair?" said Ellen, who had a 
vague notion that by some mysterious means her stockings 
were to be prevented from ever looking white any more. 

" No ; — just do as I tell you." 

Mr. Van Brunt came at dinner-time with the white maple 
bark. It was thrown forthwith into a brass kettle of water 
which Miss Fortune had already hung over the fire. Ellen 
felt sure this had something to do with her stockings, but she 
could ask no questions ; and as soon as dinner was over she 
went up to her room. It didn't look pleasant now. The 
brown wood-work and rough dingy waUs had lost their 
gilding. The sunshine was out of it ; and what was more, 
the sunshine was out of Ellen's heart too. She went to the 
wmdow and opened it, but there was nothmg to keep it 
open ; it slid down again as soon as she let it go. BafSed and 
sad, she stood -leaning her elbows on the window-siU, looking 
out on the grass-plat that lay before the door, and the little 
gate that opened on the lane, and the smooth meadow, and 
rich broken country beyond. It was a very fair and pleasant 
scene in the soft sunlight of the last of October ; out the 
eharm of it was gone for Ellen ; it was dreary. She looked 
without caring to look, or knowing what she was lookbg at ; 
the felt the tears ri«ng to her eyes ; and sick of the window, 
tuned away. Her eye fell on her tmnk ; her next thought 
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was of her desk inside of it ; and suddenly her heart spnmg ; 
— *' I will write to mamma !" No sooner said than done. The 
trunk was quickly open, and hasty hands pulled out one thing 
after another till the desk was reached. 

" But what shall I do V* thought she, — " there isn*t a sign 
of a tahle. O what a place 1 I'll shut my trunk and put it 
on that. But here are all these things to put hack first." 

They were eagerly stowed away; and then kneeling hy 
the side of the trunk, with lovmg hands Ellen opened her 
desk. A sheet oi paper was dxawn from her store, and 
properly placed hefore her ; the pen dipped in the ink, and 
at first with a hurried, then with a trembling hand, she wrote, 
*' My dear Mamma." But Ellen's heart had been swelling 
and swelling, with every letter of those three words, and 
scarcely was the last " a " finished, when the pen was dashed 
down, and flin^g away from the desk, she threw herself on 
the floor in a passion of grief. It seemed as if she had her 
mother again in her arms, and was clinging with a death- 
grasp not to be parted from her. And then the feeling that 
she was parted 1 — As much bitter sorrow as a little heart can 
know was in poor Ellen's now. In her childish despur she 
wished she could die, and almost thought she should. After 
a time, however, though not a short time, she rose from the 
floor and went to her writing again ; her heart a little eased 
by weeping, yet the tears kept coming all the time, and she 
could not quite keep her paper from being blotted. The first 
sheet was spoiled before she was aware ; she took another. 

*' Mt Dearest Mamma, 

*' It makes me so glad and so sorry to write to you, that I 
don't know what to do. I want to see you so much, mamma, 
that it seems to me sometimes as if my heart would break. 
O, mamma, if I could just kiss you once more, I would give 
anything in the whole world. I can't be happy as long as you 
are away, and I am afnud I can't be good either ; but I will 
try. I will try, mamma. I have so much to say to you 
that I don't know where to begin. I am sure my paper will 
never hold it all. You will want to know about my journey. 
The first day was on the steamboat, you know. I should 
have had a dreadful time that day, mamma, but for some- 
thing I'll tell you about. I was sittmg up on the upper deck. 
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thmMog ftbout you, and feeling very badly indeed^ Xrheii a 
gentlemaa came and spoke to me, and asked me what was 
the matter. Mamma^ I can't tell you how kind he was to me; 
He kept me with him the whole day. He took-me all oyer 
the boat, and showed me all about a great many things, and 
he talked to me a n'eat deal. O, mamma, how he taUted to 
me. He read in the Bible to me, and explained.it, .and he 
tried to make me be a Christian. And O, mammai, when he 
was talking to me, how I wanted to do as he said, and I 
resolved I would. I did, mamma, and I have not forgotten 
it. I will try indeed, but I am afraid it will be very hard 
without you or him, or anybody else to help me. You 
couldn't have been kinder yourself, mamma ; he kissed me 
at night when I bid him' good-bye, and I was tery tK)rry 
indeed. I wish I could see him agun. Mamma, I wiU 
always love that gentleman if I never see him again in the 
world. I wish there was somebody here that I could love, 
but there is not. You will want to know what sort of a per- 
son my aunt Fortune is. I think she is very good loobng; 
or she would be if her nose was not quite so sharp : but» 
mamma, I can't tell you what sort of a feeling I have about 
her ; it seems to me as if she was sharp all over. I am sure 
her eyes are as sharp as two needles. And she don't walk 
like other people ; at least sometimes. She makes queer 
little jerks and starts and jumps, and flies about Uke I don't 
know what. I am afraid it is not right for me to write so about 
her ; but may I not tell you, mamma ? There's nobody else 
for me to talk to. I can't like aunt Fortune much yet, and 
I am sure she don't like me ; but I will try to make her. I 
have not forgotten what you said to me al>out thai 0, dear 
mamma, I will try to mind everything you ever said to me 
in your life. I am afraid you won't like what I have written 
about aunt Fortune ; but indeed I have done nothing to dis- 
please her, and I will try not to. If you were omy here, 
mamma, I should say it was the loveliest place I ever saw in 
my life. Perhaps, after all, I shall feel better, and be quite 
happy by-and-by ; but O, mamma, how eladl shall be when 
I get a letter from you. I shall be^n to Took for it soon, and 
I think I shall go out of my wits with joy when jt comes. I 
had the funniest ride down here from Thirlwall that you can 
think ; how do you guess I came ? In a cart drawn by oxen. 
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They went so slow we were an age getting here ; but I liked 
it very much. There was a good-natured man driving the 
oxen, and he was kind to me ; but, mamma, what do you 
think ? he eats at the table. I know what you would tell 
me ; you would say I must not mind trifles. Well, I will 
try Aot, mamma. O darling mother, I can't think much of 
anything but you. I think of you the whole time. Who 
makes tea for you now ? Are you better ? Are you going 
to leave New York soon ? It seems dreadfully long since I 
saw you. I am tired, deaif mamma, and cold ; and it is getting 
dark. I must stop. I have a good big room to myself ; that 
is a good thing. I should not like to sleep with aunt For* 
tune. Good night, dear mamma. I wish I could sleep with 
you once more. O, when will that be agmn, mamma ? Qood 
night. Good night. 

** Your affectionate Ellen.** 

The letter finished was carefully folded, enclosed, and 
directed ; and then with an odd mixture of pleasure and sad- 
ness, Ellen lit one of her little wax matches, as she called 
them, and sealed it very nicely. She looked at it fondly 
a minute when all was done, thinking of the dear fingers that 
would hold and open it ; her next movement was to sink her 
face in her hands, and pray niost earnestly for a blessing upon 
her mother, and help for herself, — poor Ellen felt she needed 
it. She was afraid of lingering lest tea should be ready ; so, 
locking up her letter, she went down stairs. 

The tea was ready. Miss Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt 
were at the table, and so was the old lady, whom Ellen had 
not seen before that day. She quietly drew up her chair to 
its place. * 

" Well," said Miss Fortune, " I hope you feel better for 
your long stay up stsurs." 

" I do, ma am," said Ellen ; *' a great deal better." 

** What have you been about ?" 

"I have been writing, ma'am." 

•* Writmg what ?" 

" I have been writmg to mamma." 

Perhaps Miss Fortune heard the trembling of Ellen's voice, 
or her sharp glance saw the lip quiver and eyelid droop. 
Something softened hen She spoke in a different tone; 
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Baked, EQen if her tea was good; took care she had plenty 
of the^ bread and batter, and excellent cheese, which was on 
the table ; and lastly cut her a large piece of the pumpkin 
pie. Mr. Van Brunt too looked once or twice at Ellen's face 
as if he thought all was not right there. He was not so sharp 
as Miss Fortune, but the swollen eyes and tear-stains were 
not quite lost upon him. 

After tea, when Mr. Van Brunt was gone, and the tea- 
things cleared away, Ellen had the pleasure of finding out 
the mystery of the brass kettle and the white maple bark. 
The kettle now stood in the chimney comer. Miss Fortune, 
seating herself before it, threw in aU Ellen's stockmgs except 
one pair, which she flung oyer to her, saying, " There — I 
don't care if you keep that one." Then, tucking up her 
sleeves to the elbows, she fished up pair after pair out of the 
kettle, and* wringing them out hung them on chairs to diy. 
But, as Ellen had opined, they were no longer white, but of 
a fine slate color. She looked on in silence, too much vexed 
to ask questions. 

** Well, how do you like that ?'* siud Miss Fortune at length, 
when she had got two or three chairs round the fire pretty 
well hung with a display of slate-colored cotton 1^;8. 

'< I don't like it at all," said Ellen. 

** Well, / da JIow many pair of white stockings would you 
like to drive into the mud and let me wash out every week V* 

*' You wash !" said Ellen, in surprise ; *' I didn't think of 
your doing it." 

'' Who did you think toas going to do it ? There's nothing 
in this house but goes through my hands, I can tell you, and 
so must you. I suppose you've lived all your life among 
people that thought a great deal of wetting Uieir little finger ; 
but I'm not one of 'em, I guess youll find." 

Ellen was convinced of that already. 

"Well, what are you thinking of?" said Miss Fortune 
presently. 

"I am thinking of my nice white daminff-cetton/' said 
Ellen. " I might just as well not have liad it?' 

'' Is it wound, or in the skdn ?" 

<' In the skdn." 

" Then just go right up and get it III wanrant 111 fix it 
so that youll have » use for it 
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Ellen obeyed, but musing ratber uncomfortably wbat else 
there was of bers that Miss Fortune could lay bands on. 
8be seemed in ima^ation to see all ber wbite tbings turning 
brown. Sbe resolved sbe would keep ber trunk well locked 
up ; but wbat if ber keys sbould be called for ? 

Sbe was dismissed to ber room soon after tbe dydng busi- 
ness was completed. It was ratber a disagreeable surprise 
to find ber bed still unmade ; and sbe did not at all like tbe 
notion that tbe making of it in future must depend entirely 
upon berself ; Ellen bad no fancy for sucb bandiwork. Sbe 
went to sleep in somewbat tbe same dissatisfied mood witb 
wbicb tbe day bad been begun ;— displeasure at ber coarse 
beavy coverlid and cotton sbeets agun taking its place among 
weigbtier matters ; — and dreamed of tying tbem together into 
a rope by wbicb to let berself down out of tbe wmdow ; but 
wbensbebad got so far, Ellen's sleep became sound, and tbe 
end of tbe dream was never known. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



DowBtnud, and arcr farthar, 

^ - Aiid em tlM iNook baaida ; 
' AUu avar nMhar aiafBiaBraf 

• , Aad airar akaiar, tha tide. 

. IiOii«rBLLow^ Froa iIm GaraMA. 



Clouds and* rain and cold winds kept Ellen within doors 
for several days. This^did not better the state. of matters 
between herself and her aunt Shut up with her in the 
kitchen from morning till night, with the only variety of the 
old lady's company part of the time, Ellen thought neither 
of them improved upon acquaintance. Perhaps they thought 
the same of her ; she was certainly not in her best mood. 
With nothing to do, the time hanging very heavy on her 
hands, disappointed, unhappy, frequently irritated, Ellen be- 
came at length very ready to take offence, and nowise dis- 
posed to pass it over or smooth it away. She seldom showed 
this in words, it is true, but it rankled in her mind. Listless 
and brooding, she sat dav after day, comparing the present 
with the past, wishing vain wishes, indulging bootless regrets, 
and looking upon her aunt and grandmother with an eye of 
more settled aversion. The only other person she saw was 
Mr. Van Brunt» «who came in regularly to meals ; but he 
never said anything unless in answer to Miss Fortune's ques- 
Uons and remarks about the farm concerns. These did not 
interest her ; and she was greatly wearied with the sameness 
of her life. She longed to go out again ; but Thursday, and 
Friday, and Saturday, and Sunday passed, and the weather 
still kept her close prisoner. Mondav brought a change, but 
though a cool, drying wind blew all day, the ground was too 
wet to venture out 

On the evening of that day, as Miss Fortune was setting 
the table for t6a» and Ellen sitting before the fire, feeling 
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weary of eveiything, the Mtcben door opened, and a nrl 
somewhat larger and older than herself came in. She had a 
pitcher m her hand, and marching stredght up to the tea- 
table, she said, * 
^ * *' Will you let granny have a little milk to-mght, Miss For- 
tune ? I can't find the cow. I'll bring it back to-morrow." 

" You haVt lost her, Nancy ?" 

** Have, though," said the other; " she's been away these 
f » two days." 

" Why didn't you go somewhere nearer for milk ?" 

" Oh ! I don't know — I guess your'n is the sweetest," said 
the ^irl, with a look Ellen aid not understand. 
• Miss Fortune took the pitcher and went into the pantry. 

While she was gone, the two children improved the time in 
looking very hard at each other. Fllen's gaze was modest 
enough, though it showed a great deal of interest in the new 
object ; but the broad, searching stare of the other seemed 
intended to take in all there was of Ellen from her head to 
her feet, and keep it; and find out what sort of a creature she 
was at once. Ellen almost shrank from the bold black eyes, 
but they never wavered, till Miss Fortune's voice broke the 
spell. 

** How's your grandmother, Nancy ?" 

" She's tolerable, ma'am, thank you," 

*' Now if you don't bring it back to-morrow, you won't get 
any more in a hurry," said Miss Fortune, as she handed the 
pitcher back to the girl. 

** I'll mind it," said the latter, ^th a little nod of her head, 
which seemed to say there was no danger of her forgetting. 

" Who is that, aunt Fortune ?" said Ellen, when she was 
gone. 

" She is a girl that lives up on the mountdn yonder." 

" But wha?s her name ?" 

"I had just as lief you wouldn't know her name. She 
aint a good girL Don't you never have anything to do with 
her." 

Ellen was in no mind to give credit to all her aunt's opi- 
nions, and she set this down as in part at least coming from 
ill-humor. 

The next morning was calm and fine, and EUen spent near- 
^ iy the whole of it out of doors. She did not venture near 
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the ditcby but in every other direction she. explored the 
ground, and examined what stood, or mw.upon it as tho- 
roughly as she dared. Towards np<»i Uie was standing by 
the little gate at the back of the house, unwilling to go io, 
but not knowing what more to do, when Mr. Van brunt came 
from the lane with a load of wood. Ellen watched the oxen 
toiling up the ascent, and thought it looked like very hard 
work ; she was sorry for thetn. 

** Isn't that a very heavy load ?" she asked of their driver, 
as he was throwing it down under the apple tree. 

'^Heavy ? Not a bit of it It aint nothing at all to 'em. 
They'd ti^e twice as much any day with pleasure." 

** I shouldn't think so^" said EUen ; "they don't look as if 
there was much pleasure about it . What makes them lean 
over so aeainst each other when they are coming up hiU ?" 

•* Oh, tiiat's just a way they've got. They're so fond of 
each other, I suppose, rerhaps they've something particu- 
lar to say, and want to put their heads together for the pur- 
pose." 

«' No," sud Ellen, half laughing. <' it can't be that ; they 
wouldn't take the very hardest tune for that ; they would 
wait till they got to the top of the hill ; but there they stand 
just as if they were asleep, only their eyes are open. Poor 
things 1" 

"They're not very poor anyhow," said Mr. Van Brunt ; 
^ there aint a finer ^pke of oxen to be seen than them are, 
nor in better condition." 

He went on throwing the wood out of the cart» and Ellen 
stood looking at him. 

** What'll you give me if III make you a scup one of these 
days ?" said Mr. Van Brunt 

" A scup I" said Ellen. 

" Yes — a scup ! how would you like it ?" 

" I don't know what it is," said Ellen. 

'* A scup I — ^maybe you don't know it by that name ; some 
folks call it a swing." 

" A swinff ! yes," said Ellen, ** now I know. 0, 1 like 
it very mucn." 

" Would you like to have one V* 

** Yes mdeed I should, very much." 

^ Well, whatll you gLy% me, if I'll fix you out ?" 
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** I don't know/' said Ellen, ** I have ifothmg to fpYe ; IH 
be very mach obtiged to you» indeed." 

«' Well now, come, ru make a bargain with you: Til engage 
to fix up a scup for you, if you'll give me a kiss.*' « 

Poor EUen was struck dumb. The cood-natured Dutch- 
man had taken a fancy to the little psue-faced^ sad-looking 
stranger, and really felt very kindly disposed toward her, 
but ishe neither knew, nor at the moment cared about that. 
She stood motionless, utterly astounded at his unheard-oC 
proposal, and not a little indignant ; but when, with a good- 
natured smile upon his round face, he came near to claim the 
kiss he no doubt thought himself sure of, Ellen shot from 
him like an arrow from a -bow. She rushed to the house^ 
and bursting open the door, stood with flushed face and 
sparkling eyes in the presence of her astonished aunt. 

** What in the world is the matter ?" exclaimed that lady. 

** He wanted to kiss me f" said Ellen, scarce knowing whom, 
she was talking to, and crimsoning more and more. 

*' Who wanted to kiss you t" 

** That man out there. 

« What man ?" 

" The man that drives the oxen." 

'* What, Mr. Van Brunt ?" And Ellen never forffot the 
loud ha ! ha ! which burst fix>m Miss Fortune's wide^pea 
mouth. 

'* Well, why didn't you let him kiss you ?" 

The laugh, the look, the tone, stung EUen to the very 
quick. In a fury of passion she dashed away out of the 
latchen, and up to her own room. And there, for a while, 
the storm of anger drove over her with such violence that 
consicience had hardly time ta whisper. Sorrow came in 
again as passion faded, and gentler but very bitter weeping 
took the place of convulsive sobs of rage a^ mortification, 
and then the whispers of conscience began to be heard a 
little. ''O mamma! mamma!" cried poor Ellen in her 
heart, " how miserable I am without you 1 I never can like 
aunt Fortune — its of no use — I never can like her ; I hope 
I sha'nH get to hate her ! — and that isn't right. I am forget- 
ting all that is good, and there's nobody to put me in mmd. 
O mamma ! if I could lay my head in your lap for a minute !" 
Then came thoughts of her Bible and hymn-book, and the 
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fnend who liad given it ; sorrowful .thoughts they were; and 
at last, humbled and sad/ poor EUen sought that great friend 
she^mew she had displeased, and prayed earnestly to be 
made a good child; she felt and owned she was not one : 

now. •♦-■•:.''-•♦' 

It was long after mid-day when EUen rose from her 
knees. Her passion was all gone ; she felt more gentle and 
pleasant than she had done for days ; but at the bottom of 
her heart resentment was not all gone. She still thought 
she had cause to be ancry, -and she could not think of her 
aunt's look and tone. without a thrill of piunful feelinp^. In 
a yery different mood, however, from that in which she had 
flown up stairs two or three hours before, she now came softly 
down, and went but by the front door, to avoid meeting her 
aunt. 8he«had visited that morning a little brook whicn ran 
through the meadow on the other side. of the road. It had 
great charms for her ; and now crossing the lane and creeping 
imder the fence, she made her way again to its banks. At 
a particular spot, where the brook made one of its sudden 
turns, Ellen sat down upon the grass, and watched the dark 
water,— whirUng, brawling over the stones, hurrying past her, 
with ever the same soft pleasant sound, and she was never tired 
of it. She did not hear footsteps drawing near, and it was not 
till some one was close beside her, and a voice spoke almost 
in her ears, that she raised her startled eyes and saw the little 
girl who had come the evening before for a pitcher of milk. 
What are you doing?" said the latter. 
I'm watcblng for fish," eaid Ellen. 
Watching for fish !" said the other, rather disdainfully. 
Yes," said Ellen, — " there, in that httle quiet place they 
come sometimes ; I've seen two.'' 

" You can look for fish another time. Come now and take 
a walk with me." 

" Where ?" said Ellen. 

" O, you shall see. Come ! I'll take you all about and 
show you where people live ; you ha'n't been anywhere yet^ 
have you ?" 

-' No," said EUen, — *' and I should like dearly to ffo, but " — 

She hesitated. Her aunt's words came to mina, that this 
was not a good girl, and that she must have nothing to do 
with her ; but she had not more than half believed them» and 
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ilie could pot possibly bring bereelf now to go in and ask 
Miss Fortune's leave to take this walk. ''I am sure/* 
thought Ellen, *' she would refuse me if there was no reason 
in the world." And then the delight of ramblmg through 
the beautiful country, and being for awhile in other company 
than that of her aunt Fortune and the old grandmother 1 
Hie temptation was too great to be withstood. 

''Well, what are you thinking about'?"' said the ''girl; 
" what's the matter^ won't you come ? " * 

*' Yes," said Ellen, ''I'm ready. Which way shall we 
go?" ■ 

' With the assurance from the other that she would show 
her plenty of ways, they set off down the lane ; Ellen with a 
secret fear of being seen and called back, till they had gone 
some distance, and the house was hid from view. Then her 
pleasure became great. The afternoon was fair and mild, the 
footing pleasant, and Ellen felt like a bird out of a cage. 
She was ready to be delighted with every trifle ; her com- 
panion could not by any means understand or enter into 
her bursts of pleasure at many a little thing which she of the 
black eyes thought not worthy of notice. She tried to bring 
Ellen back to higher subjects of conversation. 

** How long have you been here ?" she asked. 

" O, a good while," said Ellen,^— " I don't know exactly ; 
it's a week, I believe." 

*' Why do you call that a good while ?" said the other. 

'* Well, it seems a good while to me,'' said Ellen, sighing ; 
'' it seems as long as four, I am sure." 

'* Then you don't like to live here much, do you ?** 

** I had rather be at home, of course." 

** How do you like your aunt Fortune ?" 

"How do I like her?" said Ellen, hesitating, — "I think 
she's good-looking, and very smart" 

" Yes, you needn't tell me she's smart, — everybody knows 
that ; that aint what I ask you ; — ^how do you like her ?" 

** How do I like her ?" said Ellen, agam ; " how can I tell 
how I shall like her ? I haven't lived with her but a week 
yet." 

** You might just as well ha' spoke out," said the other, 
somewhat scornfully ; — " do you think 1 don't know you half 
hate her already ? and it 'U be^hole hating in another week 
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morow -When I jSrst heard you'd come, I guessed you'd hare 
a sweet time with her." - 
'■ .^f Why ?'• said Ellen, 

<«0 don't ask me why," said the other, impatiently, 
« when you know as well as I do. Every soul that speaks 
of you says^ * poor child V and / I'm glad I amt her.' You 
needn't try to come cunning over me. I shall be too much 
for you, I tell you." 

** I don't know what you mean," said Ellen. 

** O no, I suppose you don't," said the other, in the same 
tone, — ^"of course you don't; I suppose you don't know 
whether your tongue is your own or somebody's else. You 
think Miss Fortune is an angel, and so do I ; to be sure she 
is!" 

Not very well pleased with this kind of talk, Ellen walked 
on for a while in g^rave silence. Her companion meantime 
recollected herself; when she spoke again it was with an 
altered tone. 

How do you like Mr. Van Brunt ?" 
I don't like hun at all," said Ellen, reddening. 
Don't you !" said the other surprised, — " why eTeiy- 
body likes him. What don't you like him for ?" 

" I don't like him," repeated Ellen. 

" Aint Miss Fortune queer to live in the way she does V 

" What way ?" said Ellen. 

** Why, without any help, — doing all her own work, and 
living all al<me, when she's so rich as she is." 

''Is she rich ?" asked Ellen. 

*' Rich ! I guess she is ? she's one of the rerj best farms 
in the country, and money enough to have a dozen help, if 
she wanted em. Van Brunt takes care of the farm, you 
know?" 

*• Does he ?" said Ellen. 

'' Why yes, of course he does ; didn't you know that ? 
what did you think he was at your house all the time for ?" 

" I am sure I don't know,' said Ellen. ** And are those 
aunt Fortune's oxen that he drives ?" 

" To be sure they are. Well, I do think you are green, to 
have been there all this time, and not founa that out Mr. 
Yan Brunt does just what he pleases over the whole farm 
though; hires what help he wants, manages everything; 
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and then he has his share of all that comes <^ it. I 
tell you what — ^you'd better make friends with Van Brunts 
for if anybody can help you when your aunt s^ets one of her 
ugly fits, it's nim ; she don't care to meddle with him much." 

Leaving the lane, the two girls took a foot-path leading 
across the fields. The stranger was greatly amused here 
with. Ellen's awkwardness in cUmbing fences. Where it was 
a possible thing, she was fain to craw) under ; but once or 
twice that could not be done, and having with infinite diffi- 
culty mounted to the top rail, poor Ellen sat there in a most 
tottering condition, uncertain on which side of the fence she 
should tumble over, but seeing no other possible way of get- 
ling down. The more she trembled the more her compan- 
ion laughed, standing aloof meanwhile, and insisting she 
should get down by herself. Necessity enaUed her to do 
this at last, and each time the task became easier; but Ellen 
secretly made up her mind that her new friend was not likely 
to prove a very good one. 

As they went along» she pointed out to Ellen two or three 
houses in the distance, and gave her not a little gossip about 
the people who lived in them ; but all this Ellen scarcely 
heard, and cared nothing at all about. . She had paused by 
the side of a large rock standing alone by the wayside, and 
was looldng very closely at its surface. 

*' What IS thfe curious brown stuflf," said JSlIen, " growing 
all over the rock? — like shrivelled and dried up leaves? Isn^ 
it curious ? part of it stands out like a leaf, and part of it 
sticks fast ; I wonder if it grows here, or what it is. ' 

" O never mind," said the other ; " it always grows on the 
rocks everywhere ; I don't know what it is, and what's more 
I don't care. Taint worth looking at. Come l" 

Ellen followed her. But presently the path entered an 
open woodland, and now her delight broke forth beyond 
bounds. 

" O, how pleasant this is ! how lovely this is ! Isn't it beau- 
tiful ?" she exclaimed. 

*' Isn't what beautiful ? I do think you are the queerest 
girl, Ellen." 

"Why, everything," said Ellen,, not minding the latter 
part of tiie sentence ; " the nound is beautifiUy and those 
tall trees, and that beautiful blue sky— ^only look at it" 
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^nie groimd is all covered wHli stones and roc1cs,| — ^is that 
what joa call beautiful ? and the trees are as homeljas they 
can be, irith their great brown stems and no leares. Gome ! 
— ^what art you staring at?" 

Ellen's eyes were fixed on a string of dark spots which 
were rapidly passing overheads 

** Hark ! said she ; *' do you hear that noise ? what is 
that? what is that?" 

** It's dnly a flock of ducks," said the other, contemptu- 
ously; "come! do come!" 

But Ellen was rooted to the ground, and her eyes followed 
the airy trayellers till the last one had quitted tiie piece of 
blue sky which the surrounding woods left to be seen. And 
scarcely were these gone when a second flight came in view, 
following exactly in the track of the first. 

" Where are they goin^ ?" said Ellen. 

*' I am sure I don't know -where they are going ; they 
never told me. I know where / am going ; I should like to 
know whether you are going along with me." 

Ellen, however, was m no hurry. The ducks had disap- 
peared, but her eye had caught something else that charmed it. 

** What is this ?" said Ellen. 

** Nothing but moss." 

** Is that moss ! How beautiful ! how green and soft it is ! 
I declare it's as soft as a carpet." 

"As soft as a carpet!" repeated the other; "I should 
like to see a carpet as soft as that ! you never did, I guess," 

** Indeed I have, though," said Ellen, who was gently 
jumpinff up and down on the green moss to try its softness, 
with a face of great satisfaction. 

" I don't believe it a bit," said the other ; " all the car- 
pets I ever saw were as hard as a board, and harder ; as soft 
as that, indeed I" 

** Well," said Ellen, still jumping up and down, with bonnet 
off, and glowing cheek, and hau* aancing about her face, 
" you may believe what you like ; but I've seen a carpet as 
soft as this, and softer too ; only one, though." 

" What was it made of ?" 

** What other carpets are roftde of, I suppose. Come, TU 
go with you now. I do think this is the loveliest place I 
ever did see. Are there any flowers here in the spring?" 
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•«I don*t know— yes, lots of 'em.'- • ' 

** Pretty ones?" smd Ellen. 

** YwCd think so, I suppose ; I never look at 'em.** 

''O, how lovely that Trill be!'* said Ellen, clasping her 
hands ; " how pleasant it must be to live in the country !" 
' ** Pleasant, indeed I" said the other ; '^ I think it's hatefuL 
You'd think so, loo, if you lived where I do. It makes me 
mad isit granny every day because she won't go to Thirlwall. 
Wait till we get out of the wood, and I'll show yop. where I 
Uve. You can't see it from here." 

Shocked a little at her companion's language, Ellen again 
walked on in sober silence. Gradually the ground became 
more broken, sinking rapidly from the side of the path, and 
rising again in a steep bank on the other side of a narrow 
dell ; both sides were thickly wooded, but stripped of green, 
now, except where here and there a hemlock flung its grace- 
ful branches abroad and stood in lonely beauty among its 
leafless companions. Now the gurgling of waters was heard. 

'' Where is that ?" said Ellen, stopping short. 

*' 'Way down, down, at the bottom there. It's the brook." 

'' What brook ? Not the same that goes by aunt For- 
tune's ?" 

" Yes, it's the very same. It's the crookedest thin^ you 
ever saw. It runs over there," said the speaker, pomting 
with her arm, ** and then it takes a turn and goes that way, 
and then it comes round so, and then it shoots off in that way 
again and passes by your house ; and after that the dear 
Imows where it goes, for I don't. But I don't suppose it 
could run straight if it was to try to." 

** Can't we get down to it ?" asked Ellen. 

"To be sure we can, unless you're as afraid of steep banks 
88 you are of fences." 

Very steep indeed it was, and strewn with loose stones ; 
but Ellen did not falter here, and though once or twice in 
imminent danger of exchanging her cautious stepping for one 
long roll to the bottom, she got there safely on her two feet. 
When there, everything was forgotten in delight. It was a 
wild little place. The high, close sides of the dell left only a 
little strip of sky overhead ; and at their feet ran the brook, 
much more noisy and lively here than where Ellen had before 
made its acquamtance ; leaping from rock to rock, eddying 
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round large stones, and boiling over the small ones, and now 
and then pouring quieil j over some great trunk of a tfee 
that had udlen across its bed and dammed up the whole 
stream. Ellen could scarcely contain herself at the magnifi- 
cence of many of the waterfialls, the beauty, of the littie 
quiet pools where the water lay still behind some largre stone, 
imd the variety of graceful tiny cascades. 

** Look here, Nancy 1" cried Ellen, ''that's the Falls of 
Niagara— do you see ? — ^that laige one ; O that is splendid ! 
And this will do for Trenton Falls — ^what a fine foam it makes 
—isn't it a beauty? — and what shall we call this ? I don't 
know what to 'call it ; I wish we could name them all. But 
there's no end to them. O, just look at that one i that's too 
pretty not to have a name ; what shall it be ?" 

'' Black Falls," suggested the other. 

''Black," said EUen, dubiously, "why?— I don't like 
that" 

" Why the water's all dark and black, don't you see ?" 

** Well," said Ellen, " let it be Black, then ; but I don't like 
it Now remember, — tins is Niagara^ — ^that is Black, — and 
this is Ti^snton, — and what is this ?■' 

" If you are a-going to name them all," said Nancy, " we 
shan't get home to-night ; you might as well name all the 
trees ; there's a hundred of 'em, and more. I say, Ellen 1 
suppos'n we follow the brook instead of climbing up yonder 
again ; it will take us out to the open fields by-and-by." 

** do let's ! said Ellen ; <' that will be lovely." 

It proved a rough way ; but Ellen still thought and called 
it " lovelv." Often by the side of the stream there was no foot- 
ing at all, and the g^ls picked thar way over the stones, 
lar^ and small, wet and ary» which strewed its bed ; against 
which the water foamed and fumed and fretted, as if in great 
impatience. It was ticklish work getting along over tiiese 
stones ; now tottering on an unsteady one ; now slippinff on 
a wet one ;— and every now and then making huge leaps from 
rock to rock, which there was no other meUiod of reaching, 
at the imminent hazard of falling in. But they laughed at 
the danger ; sprang on in great gfee, delighted with the ex- 
ercise and the fun ; didn't stay long enough anywhere to lose 
their balance, and enjoyed themselves amaiingly. There was 
many a hair-lveadth escape ; many an olmottt sousing ; but 
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that made it all tHe more lively. The brook formed, as Nancy 
had said, a constant succession of little waterfalls, its course 
being quite steep and very rocky; and in some. places 
there were pools quite deep enough to have given them 
a thorough wetting, to say no more, if they had missed 
their footing and tumbled in. But this did not happen. In 
due time, though with no little difficulty, they reached the 
spot where the brook came forth from the wood into the open 
oay, and thence making a sharp turn to the right» skirted along 
hj the edge of the trees, as if unwilling to part company 
with them. 

** I guess we'd better get back into the lane now," said 
Miss Nancy, " we're a pretty good long way from home." 
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CHAPTER XII. ^. 

'*DehlBdth«door itaiidlMflio'mM], 
' And In the ark fa pleatjr. 
And good hard eak«t hb inithernukM, 

.... a • 

- And mony aiwoetardalatf. - 
.' \- ' ■ ■ Afoodfatiow.atloekyeoir 
"* ArtaUadittf inthobyra; * 

Whilo winUof pnai, wi' mealy noo. 
It playinf round the fire.*' 

— ScoTOB Bona. 

Text left the wood and the hrook behind them, and 
ero6sed a large stubble-field; then got over a fence Into 
another. They were in the midst of this when Nancy stopped 
Ellen, and bade her look up toward the west, where towered 
a high mountain, no longer hid from their view by the trees. 

"I told you I'd show you where I live," said she^ " Look 
up now, — clear to the top of the mountain, almost, and a 
little to the right ; — do you see that little mite of a house 
there ? Look sharp, — it's a'most as brown as the rock,-— do 
ou see it ? — ^it's close by that big pine tree, but it don't look 
ig from here — it's just by that little dark spot near the 
top ?" 

" I see it," said Ellen, — " I see it now ; do you live 'way 
up there ?" 

" That's just what I do ; and that's just what I wish I 
didn't But granny likes it ; she will live there. I'm blessed 
if I know what for, if it aint to plague me. Do you think 
you'd like to live up on the top of a mountam like that ?" 

" No, I don't think I should," said Ellen, " Isn't it very 
cold up there ?" 

"Cold! you don't know anything about it. The wind 
comes there, I tell you ! enough to cut you in two ; I have 
to take and hold on to the trees sometimes to keep from 
being blowed away. And then granny sends me out every 
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moming before it's light, no matter bow deep tbe snow is, to 
look for the cow ; — and it's so bitter cold I expect notldng 
else but I'll be froze to death some time." 

*' Oh," ssud Ellen, with a look of horror, " how can she do 
so?" 

** 0, she don't care," said the other ; " she sees my nose 
freeze off every winter, and it don't make no difference." 

" Freeze yoiu: nose off !" said Ellen. 

" To be sure," said the other, nodding grarely, — ** every 
winter ; it grows out again when the warm weather comes." 

** And is that the reason why it is so little ?" said Ellen 
innocently, and with great curiosity. • ^ 

" Little !" said the other, .crimsomng in a fury, — ** what do 
you mean by that? it's as big a§ your's any day, I can tell 
you." 

Ellen involuntarily put her hand to her face, to see if Nancy 
spoke true. Somewhat reassured to find a very decided ridge 
where her companion's nose was rather wanting in the line 
of beauty, she answered in her turn, — 

" It's no such thing, Nancy ! you oughtn't to say so ; you 
know better.' 

" I donH know better ! I oughi to say so 1" replied the 
other, furiously. " If I had your nose, I'd be glad to have it 
freeze off; I'd a sight rather have none. I'd pull it every 
day, if I was vou,1to.make it grow." 

" I shall believe what aunt Fortune said of you was true,*' 
said Ellen. She had colored very high, but she added no more, 
and walked on m dignified silence. Nancy stalked before her in 
silence that was meant to be dignified too, though it had not ex- 
actly that air. By degrees each cooled down, and Nancy was 
trying to find out what Miss Fortune had said of her, when on 
the edge of the next field they met the brook again. After 
running a long way to the right, it had swept round, and here 
was flowing gently in the opposite direction. But how were 
they ever to cross it ? The brook ran in a smooth current 
between them and a rismg bank on the other side, so high 
as to prevent their seeing what lay beyond. There were no step- 
ping stones now. The only thing that looked like a bridge was 
an old log that had fallen across the brook, or perhaps had 
at some time or other been put there on pxurpose ; and that 
lay more than half in the water ; what remained of its sur- 
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faoe was men witb moss and slippeiy with slime. Ellen vaa 
sadly afraid to trust herself on it ; bat what to do ?— Nancy 
soon settled the question as far as she was concerned. Poll- 
inff off her thick shoes, she ran fearlessly upon the rude 
bndge; her clinging hare feet carried her safely over, and 
Ellen soon saw her reshoeing herself in triumph on- the oppo- 
site side ; but thus left behind and alone, her own difficulty 
increased. ^ • 

^* Pull off your shoes, and do as I did,'* said Nancy. 

** I can't," said Ellen ; '* Vm afndd of wetting my feet ; 
I know mamma wouldn't let me." 

** Afraid oC wetting your feet !" said the other ; ** what a 
ohickaninny you are ! Well, if you try to come over with 
your shoes on youll fall in, I teu you; and then youll wet 
more than your feet. But come along somehow, for I won't 
stfmd waiting here much longer." 

Thus urged, Ellen set out upon her perilous journey over 
the bridge. Slowly and fearfully, and with as much care as 
possible, she set step by step upon the slippery log. Already 
naif of the danger was passed, when, reaching forward to 
ffrasp Nancy's outstretched hand, she missed it, — -pfrhapt 
tnat was Nancy's fault, — poor Ellen lost her balance and went 
in hoad foremost. The water was deep enough to cover her 
completely as she lay, though not enough to prevent her 
getting up again. She was greatly frightened, but managed 
to struggle up first to a sitting posture, and then to her feet, 
and then to wade out to the shore ; tiiough, dizzy and sick, 
she came near falling back a^ain more than once. The water 
was very cfold ; and, thorougnly sobered, poor Ellen felt chill 
enough in body and mind too ; all her fine spirits were gone ; 
and not the less because Nancy's had risen to a great pitch 
of delight at her misfortune. The air rang with her laugh- 
ter ; she likened Ellen to every ridiculous thing she could 
think of. Too miserable to be angiy, Ellen could not laugh, 
and would not cry, but she exclaimed m distress; — 

" what shall I do I I am so cold !" 

*' Oome along," said Nancy ; *' give me your hand ; well 
run right over to Mrs. Yan Brunt's — 'tamt uu* — it's just over 
here. There," said she, as they got to the top of the bank, 
and came within sight of a house standing only a few fields 
off,—" there it is I Run, Ellen, and well be there directly." 
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"Who is Mrs. Van Brunt?" Ellen contrived to say, as 
Nancy Imrried her along. 

**Who is she? — ^run Ellen! — why she's just Mrs. Van 
Brunt — ^your Mr. Van Brunt's mother you know, — ^make 
haste, Ellen — ^we had rain enough the other day ; I'm afrdd 
it wouldn't be good for the grass if you stayed too long in 
one place ; — hurry ! I'm afraid you'll catch cold, — ^you got 
your feet wet after all, I'm sure. * 

Run they did ; and a few minutes brought them to Mrs. 
Van Brunt s door. The little brick walk leading to it from 
the courtyard gate was as neat as a pin ; so was every- 
thing else the eye could rest on ; and when Nancy went in 
poor Ellen stayea her foot at the door, unwilling to carry her 
wet shoes and dripping garments any further. She could 
hear, however, what was going on. 

*' Hillo ! Mrs. Van Brunt," shouted Nancy, — '* where are 
you ?— oh ! — Mrs. Van Brunt, are you out of water ? — 'cos if 
you are I've brought you a plenty ; the person that has it 
don't want it ; she s just at the door ; she wouldn't bring it 
in till she knew you wanted it ; O, Mrs Van Brunt, don't look 
so or you'll kill me with laughing. Gome and see ! come 
and see." 

The steps within drew near the door, and first Nancy 
showed herself, and then a little old woman, not very old 
either, of very kind, pleasant countenance. 

" What is all this ?" said she in great surprise. ** Bless 
me ! poor little dear ! what is thb ?" 

*' Nothing in the world but a drowned rat, Mrs. Van Brunt, 
don't you see ?" said Nancy. 

" Go home, Nancy Vawse I go home," said the old lady ; 
" you're a regular bad girl. I do believe this is some mis- 
chief o' youm, go right off home ; it's time you were after 
your cow a great while ago." 

As she spoke, she drew Ellen in, and shut the door. 

" Poor Uttle dear," said the old lady, kindly, " what has 
happened to you ? Come to the fire, love, you're trembling 
with the cold. Oh, dear ! dear ! youc soaking wet ; this 
b all along of Nancy somehow, I know ; how was it, love ? 
Aint you Miss Fortune's little ^1 ? Never mind, don't talk, 
darling ; there aint one bit of color in your face, not one bit" 

Good Mrs. Van Brunt had drawn Ellen to the fire, and all 
8 
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ihis .while she was pulling pfiT as fast as possible ber iwet 
clothes. Then sending a ^rl who was in waiting, for dean 
.towels,: she rubbed Ellen dry from head to foot, and wrapping 
her in a blanket, left her in a chair before the fire, while she 
went to seek something for her to put on. Ellen had .man< 
aged to tell who she was, and how her mischance had come 
about, but little else, though the kind old lady had kept 
on pouring out words of sorrow and pity, during the whole 
time. She came trottine back directly with one of her own 
short gowns, the only thing that she could ^ lay hands on 
that was anywhere near Ellen's length. Enormously bie^ 
it was for her, but Mrs. Van Brunt wrapped it round and 
round, and the blanket over it again, and then she bustled 
about till she had prepared a tumbler of hot drink, which 
she said was to keep Ellen from catching cold. It was any 
thing but agreeable, being made from some bitter herb, and 
sweetened with molasses ; but Ellen swallowed it, 9fi she 
would anything else at such kind hands, and the old lady 
carried her herself into a little room opening out of the 
kitchen, and laid her in a bed that had been warmed for her. 
Excessively tired and weak as she was, Ellen scarcely needed 
the help of the hot herb tea to fall into a very deep sleep ; per- 
haps it might not have lasted so very long as it did, but for tnat. 
Afternoon changed for evening, evening grew .qidte dark, 
stall Ellen did not stir; and after every littL: journey into the 
bedroom to see how she was doing. }Ars, Van Brunt came 
back saying how glad she was to see her sleeping so finely. 
Other eyes looked on her for a minute, — kind and gentle eyes ; 
though Mrs. Van. Brunt's were land and gentle too ; once a soft 
kiss touched her forehead, there was no danger of waking her. 

It was perfectly dark in the little bedroom, and had been 
80 a good while, when Ellen was aroused by some noise, and 
then a rough voice she knew very well. Feeling^ faint. and 
weak, and not more than half awake yet, she lay still And 
listened. She heard the outer door open and shut, and then 
the vdce sud, 

"So, mother, ypu've got my stray sheep here, have you?" 

** Ay, ay," sud the voice of Mrs. Van Brunt," have you 
been looking for her? how did you know she was here ?* 

** Looking for her ! ay, looking for her ever since sundown. 
Bhe has been missing at the house dnoe some time this fore- 
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noon. I believe her aunt got a bit scared about her ; anj 
how I did. She's a queer little chip as ever I see." 

** She's a dear little soul, / know," said his mother ; ** you 
needn't say nothin agin her, I unt a going to believe it." 

** No more am I — I'm the best friend she's got, if she only 
knowed it ; but don't you think," said Mr. Van Brunt, laugh- 
ing, '* I asked her to give me a kiss this forenoon, and if I'd 
been an owl she couldn't ha' been more scared ; she w^t off 
like a streak, and Miss Fortime said she was as mad as she 
could be, and that's the last of her." . 
' «' How did you find her out ?" 

** I met tha.t mischievous Vawse girl, and I made her tell 
me ; she had no mind to at first. It'll be the worse for 
Ellen if she takes to that wicked thing." 

" She won't. Nancy has been taking her a walk, and 
worked it so as to get her into the brook, and then she broufi^ht 
her here, just as dripping wet as she could be. I gave her 
something hot and put her to bed, and she'll do, I reckon ; 
but I tell you it gave me queer feelings to see the poor little 
thing just as white as ashes, and all of a tremble, and looking 
so sorrowful too. She's sleeping finely now; but it aint 
right to see a child's face look so ; — it aint right," repeated 
Mr. Van Brunt, thoughtfully. — " You ha'n't had supper, have 
you r 

** No, mother, and I must take that young one back. Aint 
she awake yet ?" 

" I'll see directly ; but she aint going home, nor you nei- 
ther, 'Brahm, till you've got your supper ; it would be a sm 
to let her. She shall have a taste of my splitters this very 
night ; I've been makin' them o' purpose for her. So you 
may just take off your hat and sit down." 

" You mean to let her know where to come when she 
wants good things, mother. Well, I won't say splitters lunt 
worth waitmff for." 

Ellen heard him sit down, and then she guessed from the 
words that passed that Mrs. Van Brunt and her little maid 
were busied in baking the cakes ; she lay quiet. 

" You're a good friend, 'Brahm," began the old lady again, 
** nobody knows that better than me ; but I hope that poor 
little thing has got another one to-day that'll do more for her 
than you can." 
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** What, younelf, mother ? I don't know about that** 

** No, no ; do jou think I mean myself ? — ^there, torn it 
quick, Sallj ! — ^Miss Alice has been here." 

*' How ? this erening ?" 

'^ Jnsta little before dark, on her gray pony. She came 
m for a mmute, and I took her — ^that'll bum, Sally ! — I took 
her in to see the child while she was asleep, and I told her all 
you told me about heir. She didn't sajmuch, but she looked 
at her Tenr sweety as she always does, and I guess, — ^there 
— ^now I'll see after my little sleeper." 

And presently Mrs. Van Brunt came to the bed-side with 
a liffht, and her arm full of Ellen's dry clothes. Ellen felt as 
if she could have put her arms round her kind old friend and 
hugged her with all her heart; but it was not her way to 
show her feelings before strangers. She suffered Mrs. Van 
Brunt to dress her in silence, only saying with a sigh, ** How 
kind you are to me, ma'am !" to which the old hidy replied 
with a kiss, and telling her she mustn't say a word about 
that. 

The kitchen was bright with firelight and candlelight ; the 
tea-table looked beautiful with its piles of white splitters, be- 
sides plenty of other and more substantial things ; and at the 
comer of the hearth sat Mr. Van Brunt. 

" So," said he, smiling, as Ellen came in and took her 
stand at the opposite comer, — " So I drove you away this 
moming ? You aint mad with me yet, I hope." 

Ellen crossed directly over to him, and putting her little 
hand in his mat rough one, said, " I'm very much obliged 
to Tou, Mr. Y an Brunt, for taking so much trouble to come 
and look after me." 

She said it with a look of gratitude and trust that pleased 
him very much. 

" Trouble, indeed !" said he, good-humoredly, " I'd take 
twice as much any day for what you wouldn't ^ve me this 
forenoon. But never fear. Miss Ellen, I aint a-going to ask 
you that again." 

He shook the little hand ; and from that time Ellen and 
her rough charioteer were firm friends. 

Mrs. van Brunt now summoned them to table ; and Ellen 
was well feasted with the splitters, which were a kind of rich 
short-cake baked in irons, very thin and crisp, and then split 
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in two and buttered, whence their name. A pleasant meal 
was that. Whatever an epicure might have thought of the 
tea, to Ellen in her famished state it was delicious ; and no 
epicure could have found fault with the cold ham and the 
butter and the cakes ; but far better than all was the spirit 
of kindness that was there. Ellen feasted on that more than 
on anythuig else. If her host and hostess were not very 
polished, they could not have been outdone in their kind 
care of her and kind attention to her wants. And when the 
supper was at length over, Mrs. Van Brunt declared a little 
color had come back to the pale cheeks. The color came 
back* in good earnest a few minutes after, when a great tor- 
toise-sh^l cat walked mto the room. Ellen jumped down 
from her chair, and presently was bestowing the tenderest 
caresses upon pussy, who stretched out her head and purred 
as if she liked them very well. 

" What a nice cat !" said Ellen. 

" She has five kittens,'* said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

'' Five kittens 1" said Ellen. ** Oh, may I come some time 
and see them V 

** You shall see 'em right away, dear, and come as often 
as you like too. Sally, just take a basket, and go fetch them 
kittens here." 

Upon this, Mr. Van Brunt began to talk about its being 
time to go, if they were going. But his mother insisted that 
Ellen should stay where she was ; she ssld she was not fit tc 
go home that night, that she oughtn't to walk a step, and 
that ' Brahm' should go and tell Miss Fortune the child was 
safe and well, and would be with her early in the morning. 
Mr. Van Brunt shook his head two or three times, but finally 
agreed, to Ellen's great joy. When he came back, she was 
sitting on the floor before the fire, with all the five kittens in 
her lap, and the old mother cat walking around and over 
her and them. But she looked up with a happier face than 
lie had ever seen her wear, and told him she was " so much 
obliged to him for taking such a long walk for het* ;" and 
Mr. Van Brunt felt that, like his oxen, he could have done 
a great deal more with pleasure. 
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CHAPTER IIII. 



It'i baldly in a body*! pow'r. 
To koop at tioMi fiao being lov. 

BaRMi. 



Before the suii was up the next morning, Mrs. Van Brunt 
came into Ellen's room and aroused her. 

''It's a real shame to wake you up/' she ^d, "when 
you were sleeping so finely ; but 'Brahm wants t6 be off to 
hb work, and won't stay for breakfast. Slept sound, did 
you?" 

** yes, mdeed ; as sound as a top," siud Ellen, rubbing 
her eyes ; — " I am hardly awake yet." 

" I declare it's too bad," said Mrs. Van Brunt, — " but 
there's no help for it. You don't feel no headache, do you, 
nor p«n in vour bones ?" 

"Ko, ma am, not a bit olit ; I feel nicely." 

"Ah! well," said Mrs. Van Brunt, "then your tumble 
into the brook didn't do you any mischief; I thought it 
wouldn't. Poor little soul ! 

" I am very glad I did fall in," said Ellen, " for if I 
uldn t have come here, Mrs. Van Brunt" 



hadn't I shoul 

The old lady instantly kissed her. 

" ! mayn't I just take one look at the kitties ?" said 
Ellen, when she was ready to go. 

" Indeed you shall," said Mrs. Van Brunt, " if 'Brahm's 
hurry was ever so much ; — and it aint, besides. Come here, 
dear." 

She took Ellen back to a waste lumber-room, where in a 
comer, on some old pieces of carpet, lay pussy and her family. ^ 

How fondly Ellen's hand was passed over each little soft 
back ! how hard it was for her to leave them ! -^ 

" Wouldn't you like to take one home with you* dear?'* 
said Mrs. Van Brunt, at lemrtL 
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«* O ! may I ?" said Ellen, looking np in delight ; " are you 
in earnest ? O, thank you, dear Mrs. Van Brunt ! 0, 1 shall 
be so glad 1" 

" Well, choose one then, dear, — choose the one you like 
best, and 'Brahm shall carry it for you." 

Tlie choice was made, and Mrs. Van Brunt and Ellen 
returned to the kitchen, where Mr. Van Brunt had already 
been waiting some time. He shook his head when he saw 
what was in the basket his mother handed to him. 

" That won't do," said he ; "I can't go that, mother. I'll 
undertake to see Miss Ellen safe home, but the cat 'ud be 
more than I could manage. I think I'd hardly get ofif with 
a whole skin 'tween the one and t'other." 

" Well, now !" said Mrs. Van Brunt. 

Ellen gave a longing look at her little black and white 
favorite, jrhich was uneasily endeavoring to find out the 
height of the basket, and mewing at the same time with a 
most ungratified expression. However, though sadly disap- 
pointed, she submitted with a very good grace to what could 
not be helped. First settmg down tlie little cat out of the 
basket it seemed to like so ill, and giving it one farewell pat 
and squeeze, she turned to the kmd old lady who stood 
watching her, and throwing her arms around her neck, 
silently spoke her gratitude in a hearty hug and kiss. 

" Good-bye, ma'am," said she ; " I may come and see 
them sometime again, and see you, mayn't I ?" 

"Indeed you shall, my darling," said the old woman, 
''just as often as you like; — just as often as you can get 
away. I'll make Brahm bring you home sometimes. 'Brahm, 
you'll bring her, won't you ? 

"There's two words to that bargain, mother, I can tell 
you ; but if I don't, I'll know the reason on't." 

And away they went. Ellen drew two or three sighs at 
first, but she could not help brightening up soon. It was 
early — not sunrise ; the eool freshness of the air was enough 
to give one new life and spirit ; the sky was fair and bright ; 
ana Mr. Van Brunt marched along at a quick pace. En- 
livened by the exercise, Ellen speedily forgot everything 
disagreeable; and her little head was filled with pleasant 
things. She watched where the silver light in the east fore- 
told the sun's coming. She watched the silver change to 
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gold^ tin a rich yellow tint was flung oyer the whole land- 
scape ; and then hroke the first rays of light upon the tops 
of the western hills, — ^the sun was up. It was a new sight 
to Ellen. 

** How beautiful ! O, how beautiful !** she excUumed. 

** Yes," said Mr. Van Brunt, in his slow way, " itll be a 
fine day for the field. I guess I'll go with the oxen over to 
that 'ere big meadow." 

** Just look," said Ellen, " how the Pght comes creeping 
down the side of the mountain, — ^now it has got to the wood, 
— O, do look at the tops of the trees ! ! I \nsh mamma 
was here." * 

Mr. Yan Brunt didn't know what to say to this. He 
rather wished so too, for her sake. 

** There," said Ellen, " now the sunshine is on the fence, 
and the road, and everything. I wonder what is (he reason 
that the sun shines first upon the top of the mounts, and 
then comes so slowly down the side ; why don't it shine on 
the whole at once ?" 

Mr. Van Brunt shook his head in ignorance. *' He guessed 
it always did so," he said. 

" Yes," said Ellen, "I suppose it does, but that's the veiy 
things — ^I want to know the reason why. And I noticed just 
now, it shone in my face before it touched my hands. Isn't 
it queer ?" ' 

** Humph I — there's a great many queer things, if you 
come to that," said Mr. Van Brunt, philosophically. 

But Ellen's head ran on from one thing to another, and 
her next question was not so wide of the subject as her com- 
panion might have thought. 

" Mr. van Brunt, ar^ there any schools about here ?" 

"Schools?" said the person addressed, "yes — ^there's 
plenty of schools." 

" Good ones ?" said Ellen. 

" Well, I don't exactly know about that ; there's Captain 
Conklin's, that had ought to be a good 'un ; he's a regular 
smart man, they say." 

" Whereabouts is that? said Ellen. 

''His school? it's a mile or so the other side of my 
house." 

** And how far is it from your house to aunt Fortune's V* 
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** A good deal better than two mile, but we'll be there 
before long. You aint tired, be you ?" 

''No/' said Ellen. But this reminder gave a new turn te 
her thoughts, and her spirits were suddenly checked. Her 
former brisk and springing step changed to so slow and 
lagging a one, that Mr. Van Brunt more than once repeated 
hb remark that he saw she was tired. 

If it was that, Ellen grew tired very fast ; she lagged more 
and more as they neared the house, and at last qmte fell be- 
hind, and allowed Mr. Van Brunt to go in first. 

Miss Fortune was busy about the breakfast, and as Mr. Yan 
Brunt afterwards described it, " looking as if she could have 
bitten off a tenpenny nail," and indeed as if the operation would 
have been rather gratifying than otherwise. She gave them no 
notice at first, bustling to and fro with great energy, btit all 
of a sudden she brought up directly in front of Ellen, and 
said, 

** Why didn't you come home last night?" 

The words were jerked out rather than spoken. 

^' I got wet in the brook," s^d Ellen, " and Mrs. Yan Brunt 
was so kind as to keep me." 

" Which way did you go out of the house yesterday ?" 

" Through the front door ?" 

*' The front door was locked." 

" I unlocked it." 

*' What did you go out that way for ?" 

** I didn't want to come this way." 

" Why not ?" 

Ellen hesitated. 

** Why not ?" demanded Miss Fortune still more emphati- 
cally than before. 

" I didn't want to see you, ma'am," said Ellen flushing. 

" If ever you do so again !" said Miss Fortune in a kind of 
cold fury ; " I've a great mind to whip you for this, as ever I 
had to eat." 

The flush faded on Ellen's cheek, and a shiver visibly 
passed over her-r-not from fear. She stood with downcast 
eyes and compressed lips, a certain instinct of childish dig- 
nity warning her to be silent. Mr. Yan Brunt put himself ^ 
in between. 

** Come, come !" said he, '' this is getting to be too much 

8* 
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of A good tiling. Beat your cream, ma'am/ as much as you 
like, or if you want to try your hand on something else you'll 
have to take me first, I promise you." 

'^*>N6w don't vott meddle. Van Brunt," wdd the lady 
sharply,' '* with what aint no busmess o' youm."." 

- «' I :don't know about that," said Mr. Van Brunt, — " maybe 
it U my business ; but meddle or no meddle. Miss Fortune, it 
is time for me to be in the field ; and if you ha'nt no better 
breakfast for Miss Ellen and me than all this here, we'll just 
ffo right away hum again; but there's something in your 
kettle there that smells uncommonly nice, and I wish you'd 
jusit let us have it and no more words." 

- Ko more words did Miss Fortune . waste on any one that 
inoming. She went on with her work and dished..up the 
breakfast in silence, and with a face that Ellen did not quite 
understand; only she thought she had never in her life seen 
one so disagreeable. The meal was a very solemn and un- 
comfortable one. Ellen could scarcely swallow, and her aunt 
was near in the same condition. Mr. Van Brunt and the 
old lady alone despatched their breakfast as usual ; with no 
other attempts at conversation than the common mumbling 
on the part of. the latter, which nobody minded, and one or 
two strange grunts from the former, the meaning of which, 
if they had any, nobody tried to find out. 

There was a breach now between Ellen and her aunt that 
neither could make any effort to mend. Miss Fortune did not 
renew the disagreeable conversation that Mr. Van Brunt had 
broken off; she left Ellen entirely to herself, scarcely speaking 
to her, or seeming to know when she went out or came in. And 
this lasted day after day. Wearily they passed. After one or 
two, Mr. Van Brunt seemed to stand just where he did be- 
fore in Miss Fortune's good graces ;— but not Ellen. To her, 
when others were not by, her face wore constantly somethmg 
9f the same cold, hard, disagreeable expression it had put 
on after Mr. Van Brunt's interference, — a look that Ellen 
came to regard with absolute abhorrence. She kept away 
by herself as much as she could ; but she did not know what 
to do with her time, and for want of something better often 
spent it in tears. She went to bed cheerless night after 
night, and arose spiritless morning after morning ; and this 
lasted till Mr. Van Brunt more than once told his mother 
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that **thBt poor little tlung was goinff wandering about like 
a ghost, and growing thinner ana pder every day ; and he 
didn't know what she would come to if she went on so." 

Ellen longed now for a letter with unspeakable longing,—- 
but none came ; — day after day broD^ht new disappointment^ 
each day more hard to bear. Of Iver only friend, Mr. Van 
Brunt, she saw little ; he was much away in the fields during 
the fine weather, and when it rained Ellen herself was 
prisoner at home, whither he never came but at meal times. 
The old grandmother was very much disposed to make much 
of her ; but Ellen shrank, she hardly knew why, from her 
fond caresses, and never found herself alone witn her if she 
could help it ; for then she was regularly called to the old 
lady's side and obliged to go through a course of kissing, 
fondling, and praising, she would gladly have escaped. In 
her aunt's presence this was seldom attempted, and never 
permitted to go on. Miss Fortune was sure to pull Ellen 
away and bid her mother " stop that palavering," — avow- 
ing that '' it made her sick." Ellen had one famt hope that 
her aunt would think of sending her to school, as she em- 
ployed her in nothing at home, and certainly took small delight 
m her company ; but no hint of the kind dropped from Miss 
Fortune's lips ; and Ellen's longing look for this as well as 
for a word from her mother was daily doomed to be ungratir 
fied and to grow more keen by delay. 

One pleasure only remained to Ellen in the course of the 
day, and that one she enjoyed with the carefulness of a miser. 
It was seeing the cows milked, morning and evening. For 
this she got up very early and watched till the men came 
for the pails ; and then away she bounded, out of the house 
and to the barnyard. There were the milky mothers, five 
in number, standing about, each in her own comer of the 
yard or cowhouse, waiting to be relieved of their burden of 
milk. They were fine gentle animals, in excellent condition, 
and looking every way happy and comfortable ; nothing living 
under Mr. Van Brunt s care was ever suffered to look other* 
wise. He was always in the bam or bamyard at milking 
time, and under his protection Ellen felt safe and looked on 
at her ease. It was a very pretty scene — at least she thought 
so. The gentle cows standing quietly to be milked as if they 
enjoyed it» and munching the cud ; and the white streams of 
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milk foamiDg into the paSs ; then there was the mierest oC 
teemg idiether Sam or^ Johimj woold get through first ; and 
how near Jane or Ddlj would come to rirallmg Streai^'s 
fine paOfdl; and at last EQ^ aDowed Mr. Van Brunt to 
teach herself how to milk. She h^;an with trembling, but 
kamt fint enough ; and more than one pailful of milk that 
llisi Fortune strained had been, unknown to her, drawn b j 
EUen's fingers. These minutes in the farmyard were the plea- 
santest in Ellen's da j. While they lasted ererj care was for- 
gotten and her little lace was as bright as the morning ; but 
the nuUm^ was quickly brer, and the cloud gathered on 0kn's 
farow almost as soon as the shadow of the house fell upon it 

''Where is the post-office, Mr. Van Brunt?" die asked 
one monung; 9s she stood watching the sharpening of an 
aze upon the grindstone. The axe was in that gentleman's 
hand, and its edse carefully laid to the whirling-st<me, whkh 
one of the farm-boys was turning. 

*^ Where is the post-office? Why, over to Thirlwall to be 
sure," replied Mr. Van Brunt, glancing up at her firom his 
woi^ — "Faster, Johnny." 

** And how often do the letters come here ?" said Ellen. 

*^ Take care, Johnny !— some more water, — mind your busi- 
ness, wiQ you ! — ^Just as often as I go to fetch 'em. Miss 
Ellen, and no of lener.** 

'* And how often do you go Mr. Van Brunt?** 

" Only when IVe some other errand Miss Ellen ; my grain 
would never be in the bam if I was running to the post-office 
every other thing,— and fcM- what aint there too. I don't get 
a letter but two or three times .a year I s'pose, though I call, 
^-I guess, — ^half a dozen times." 

'' Ah but there's one there now, or soon will be, I know, for 
me," said Ellen. " When do you think youll go again Mr. 
Van Brunt?" 

«' Now if I'd ha' knowed that. I'd ha' gone to ThiriwaO 
yesterday — I was within a mile of it I don't see as I can 
go this week anyhow in the world; but I'll make some 
errand there the first day I can. Miss Ellen, that you may 
depend on. You sha'n t wait for your letter a bit longer 
than I can help." 

" thank you, Mr. Van Brunt — ^you're yeiy kmd. Then 
the letters nerer come except when you go after them?"> 
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** No ; — ^7€S — ^they do come once in a while by old Mr. 
8waim, but he ha'n t been here this great while." 

" And who's he ?" said Ellen. 

" O he's a queer old chip that goes round the country on 
all sorts of errands ; he comes along once in a while. That'll 
do, Johnny, — I believe this here tool is as sharp as I have any 
occasion for." 

" What's the use of pouring water upon the mndstone ?** 
said Ellen ; — " why wouldn't it do as well dry V 

** I can't tell, I am sure," replied Mr. Van Brunt, who was 
slowly drawing his thumb over the edge of the axe ; — " your 
questions are a prood deal too sharp for me, Miss Ellen ; I 
only know it would spoil the axe, or the grinstone, or both 
most likely." 

"It's very odd," said Ellen, thoughtfully ;— " I wish I knew 
everything. But, oh dear ! — I am not likely to know •any- 
thing," said she, her countenance suddenly changing from it» 
pleased inquisitive look to a cloud of disappointment and sor- 
row. Mr. Van Brunt noticed the change. 

" Aint your aunt going to send you to school then ?" said 
he. 

" I don't know," said Ellen sighing ; — *' she never speaks 
about it, nor about anything else. But I declare I'll make 
her !" she exclaimed changing again. ** I'll go right in and 
ask her, and then she'll have to tell me. I will ! I am tired 
of living so. I'll know what she means to do, and then I can 
tell what / must do." 

Mr. Van Brunt, seemingly dubious about the success of 
this line of conduct, stroked his chin and his axe alternately 
two or three times in silence, and finally walked off. Ellen, 
without waiting for her courage to cool, went directly into 
the house. 

Miss Fortune however was not in the kitchen ; to follow 
her into her secret haunts, the dairy, cellar, or lower kitchen, 
was not to be thought of. Ellen waited awhile, but her aunt 
did not come, and the excitement of the moment cooled down. 
She was not quite so ready to enter upon the business as she 
had felt at first; she had even some qualms about it. 

'' But I'll do it," sud EUen to herself;—*' it will be harcl 
but I'll do it I" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



For my part, h« keeps me here rmtieally 

At homej or, to speak move properlj, sUji 

Me here at liome nnkepC 

• - Af You Lixc It. 



The next morninir after breakfast Ellen found the chance 
she rather dreadeJT than wished for. Mr. Van Bnmt had 
gone'ont ; the old lady had not left her room ; and Miss For- 
tune was quietly seated by the fire, busied with some myste- 
ries of cooking. Like a true coward, Ellen could not make 
up her mind to bolt at once into the thick of the matter, but 
thought to come to it gradually, — always a bad way. 

** What is that, aunt Fortime ?" said she, after she had 
watched her with a beating heart for about five minutes. 

" What b what ?" 

'* I mean, what is that you are straining through the col- 
ander into that jar ?" 

" Hop-water. 

" What is it for ?" 

*' I'm Acaldin^ this meal with it to make turnpikes." 

'' Turnpikes ! said Ellen ; — " I thought turnpikes were 
high smooth roads with toll-gates every now and then— 
that's what mamma told me they were." 

'' That's all the kind of turnpikes your mamma knew any- 
thing about, I reckon," said Miss Fortune, in a tone that 
conveyed the notion that Mrs. Montgomery's education had 
been very incomplete. ''And indeed," she added imme- 
diately after, ** if she had made more turnpikes and paid 
fewer tolls it would have been just as well, I m thinking. 

Ellen felt the tone,- if she did not thoroughly understand 
the words. She was silent a moment; then remembering 
her purpose, she began again. 

" What are these then, aimt Fortune t" 
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*' Cakes, cbild^^cakes ! — ^turnpike cakes: — ^what I nuse {he 
bread with." 

. **, What, those little brown cakes I have seen you melt in 
water and mix in the flour when you make bread ?" 

" Mercy on us 1 yes I you've seen hundreds of 'em since 
you've been here if you never saw one before." 

*' I never did," said EUen. "But what are they called 
turnpikes for ?" 

** The land knows ! — I don't. For mercy's sake stop ask- 
ing me questions, Ellen; I don't know what's got into you; 
you'll drive me crazy." 

" But there's one more question I want to ask very much," 
said Ellen, with her heart beating. 

" Well ask it then quick, and have done, and take yourself 
off. I have other fish to fry than to answer all your questions." 

Miss Fortune however was still quietly seated bylhe fire 
stirring her meal and hop-water, and Ellen could not be 
quick ; the words stuck in her throat, — came out at last. 

"Aunt Fortune, I wanted to ask you if I may go to 
school." 

"Yes." 

Ellen's heart sprang with a feeling of joy, a little qualified 
by the peculiar dry tone in which the word was uttered. 
'■ " When may I go ?" 

" As soon as you like." 

" thank you ma'am. To which school shall I go aunt 
Fortune?" 

" To whichever you like." 

" But I don't know anything about them," said Ellen ;— 
** how can I tell which is best ? * 

Miss Fortune was silent. 

" What schools are there near here ?" said EUen. 
'" " There's Captain Conklin's down at the Cross, and Miss 
Emerson's at ThirlwalL" 

Ellen hesitated. The name was against her, but neverthe- 
less she concluded on the whole that the lady's school would 
be the pleasantest. 

" Is Miss Emerson any relation of yours ?" she asked. 

" No." 

" I think I should like to go to her school the best. I will 
go there if you will let me, — ^may I ?" 
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Aod I win bcgm next Monds^,— msf IT* 



Ellea wished exceedinglj ihat lier amift would speikia 
iome oUier tooe oC Toiee ; it was a co nt i n u a l damper to ber 
tinnff hopes. 

**VVL get mj books readj," said she, — ^^aod look 'em oyer 
A little too, I guess. But what will be the best waj for me 
to go, aunt Fortune V* 

''I don't know/' 

^I couldn't walk so far, could I?** 

*" You know best" 

** I couldn't I am sure/' said Ellen ; — ** it's four miks to 
Tbirlwall, Mr. Van Brunt said ; that would be too much for 
me to .walk twice a day ; and I should be afraid besides/' 

A dead silence. 

** But aunt Fortune do please tell me what I am to do. 
How can I know vmless you tell me? What way is there 
that I can go to school ?" 

" It is unfortunate that I don't keep a carriage/' said Miss 
Fortune, — '' but Mr. Van Brunt can go for you morning and 
evenmg in the oz-cart, if that will answer. 

'' The oz-cart ! But dear me I it would take him all day, 
aunt Fortune. It takes hours and hours to go and come with 
the oxen ; — Mr. Van Brunt wouldn't have time to do any- 
thing but carry me to school and bring me home." 

'' Of course, — but that's of no consequence," said Miss 
Fortune, in the same dry tone. 

''Then I can't go — there's no help for it," said Ellen 
dcapondingly. " Why didn't you say so before ? When you 
said yes I tliousrht you meant yes/' 

She oovei*ed ner face. Miss Fortune rose with a half smile 
and carried her jar of scalded meal into the pantry. She 
then came back and commenced the operation of washing up 
the breakfast Uiings, 

** Ah if I only had a little pony," said Ellen, << that would 
carry me there and back, and go trotting about with me 
evorvwhero,— >how nioe that would be I" 

'* Yes, that would be very nice ! And who do you think 
would go trotting about alter the pony? I suppose you 
would leave thai to Mr. Van Brunt; and I should Mve to go 
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trotting about after jovt; to pick yoa up in case you broke 
jour neck in some <utch or gulley ; — ^it would be a very nice' 
afi&ur altogether I think." 

Ellen was silent. Her hopes had fallen to the ground, and 
her disappointment was unsoothed by one word of kindness 
or sympathy. With all her old grievances fresh in her mind, 
she sat thinking her aunt was the very most disagreeable per- 
son she had ever had the misfortune to meet with. No amia- 
ble fee^ngs were working within her ; and the cloud on her 
brow was of displeasure and disgust, as well as sadness and 
sorrow. Her aunt saw it. 

" What are you thinking of?" said she, rather sharply. 

'^ I am thinking," said Ellen, '^ I am very sorry I cannot 
go to school." 

" Why what do you want to learn so much ? you know 
how to read and write and cipher, don't you ?" 

''Read and write and cipher!" said Ellen, — " to be sure I 
do ; but that's nothing ; — that's only the beginning." 

'* Well, what do you want to learn besides ?" 

** Oh, a great many things." 

•* Well what ?" 

''Oh, a great many things," said Ellen; — French, and 
Italian, and Latin, and music, and arithmetic, and chymistry, 
and all. about animals and plants and insects, — I forget what 
it's called, — and — O I can t recollect ; a great many things. 
Every now and then I think of something I want to learn ; I 
can't remember them now. But I'm doing nothing," said 
Ellen sadly, — "learning nothing — I am not studying and 
improving myself as I meant to; mamma will be disappointed 
when she comes back, and I meant to please her so much !" 

The tears were fast coming ; she put her hand upon her 
eyes to force them back. 

" If you're so tired of being idle," said Miss Fortune, " I'll 
warrant I'll give you something to do; and something to 
learn too, that you want enough more than all those crinkum- 
crankums ; I wonder what good they'd ever do you ! That's 
the way your mother was broi^ht up I suppose. If she had 
been trained to use her hands and do something useful instead 
of thinldng herself above it, maybe she wouldn't have had to 
go to sea for her health just now ; it doesn't do for women 
to be bookworms^" 
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■^ Mamma isn't a bookwonn m^bdnEHlen indignantly ; — '^ I 
idon't know what jou mean;. and she never thinks herself 
above being useful ; it's very strange you should say sOtwhen 
you don't know anything about her." 

'* I know she ha'n't brought you up to know manners, any- 
how," said Miss Fortune. " Look here, I'll give you some- 
thing to do, — just you put those plates and dishes together 
ready for washing, while I am down stairs." 

Ellen obeyed, unwillingly enough. 8he had neither knowl- 
edge of the business nor any liking for it ; so it is no wonder 
Miss Fortune at her return was not well pleased. 

" But I never did such a thing before," said Ellen. 

*' There it is now !" sud Miss Fortune. " I wonder where 
your eyes have been every single time that I have done it 
since you have been here. I should think your own sense 
might have told you ! But you're too busy learning of Mr,. 
Van Brunt to know what's going on in the house. Is that 
what you call made ready for washing ?. Now just have the 
goodness to scrape every plate clean off and put them nicely 
m a pile here ; and turn out the slops out of the tea-cups and 
saucers and set them by themselves. — Well ! what makes you 
handle them so ? are you afraid they'll bam you ?" 

" I don't like to take hold of things people have drunk out 
of," said Ellen, who was indeed touching the cups and 
saucers very delicately with the tips of her fingers. 

^'Look here," said Miss Fortune,-— " don't you let me hear 
no more of that, or I vow I'll give you something to do you 
won't like. Now put the spoons here, and the knives and 
forks together here ; and carry the salt-cellar and the pepper- 
box and the butter and the sugar into the buttery." 

" I don't know where to put them," said Ellen. 

" Come along then, and I'll show you ; it's time you did. 
I reckon you'll feel better when you've something to do, and 
you shall have plenty. There — put them in that cupboard, 
and set the butter up here, and put the bread in this box, do 
you see ? now don't let me have to show you twice over." 

This was Ellen's first introduction to the buttery; she 
had never dared to go in there before. It was a long light 
closet or pantry, lined on the left side, and at the further end, 
with wide shelves up to the ceiling. On these shelves stood 
many capacious pans and basins, of tin and earthenware^ 
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fill^ with milk, and most of %em coated with superb yellow 
cream. Midway was the window, before which Miss Fortune 
wais accustomed to skim her milk ; and at the side of it was 
the mouth of a wooden pipe, or covered trough, which con« 
veyed the refuse milk down to an enormous hogshead stand- 
ing at the lower kitchen door, whence it was drawn as 
wanted for the use of the pigs. Beyond the window in the 
buttery, and on the higher shelves, were rows of yellow 
cheeses ; forty or fifty were there at least. On the right 
hand of the door was the cupboard, and a short range of 
shelves, which held in ordinary all sorts of matters for the 
table, both dishes and eatables. Floor and shelves were well 
painted with thick yellow paint, hard and shining, and clean 
as could be ; and there was a faint pleasant smell of dairy 
things. 

- £llen did not find out all this at once, but in the course 
of a day or two, during which her visits to the buttery were 
many. Miss Fortune kept her word, and found her plenty 
to do ; Ellen's life soon became a pretty busy one. She did 
not like this at all ; it was a kind of work she had no love 
'for ; yet no doubt it was a good exchange for the miserable 
moping life she had lately led. Anythmg was better than ^ 
that. One concern, however, lay upon poor Ellen's mind 
with pressing weight, — her neglected studies and wasted 
time ; for no better than wasted she counted it. " What 
shall I do ?" she said to herself, after several of these busy 
days had passed ; " I am doing nothing— I am learning 
nothing — I shall forget air I have learnt, directly. At this 
rate I shall not know any more than all these people around 
me; and what toill mamma say? — ^Well, if I can't go to 
school I know what I will do," she said, taking a sudden 
resolve, " I'll study by myself ! I'll see what I can do ; it 
will be better than nothing, any way. I'll begin this very 
day !" 

With new life Ellen sprang up stairs to her room, and 
forthwith began pulling all the things out of her trunk to get 
at her books. They were at the very bottom ; and by the 
time she had reached them half the floor was strewn with the 
various articles of her wardrobe ; without minding them in 
her first eagerness, Ellen pounced at the books. 

''Here you are, my dear Numa Pompilius," sidd she. 
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drawing out a little French bodk she had just begun to read, 
f'and here f/ou are, old gmmmarand dictionair, — and hereia 
my histoiy, — ^rery glad to see you, Mr. Goldsmith 1 — aild what 
in the world's this ? — ^wrapped up as if it was something 
great,— O, my expodtor ; I am not glad to see you, I am 
sw^ ; never want to look at your face, or your back again. 
My copy-book — I wonder who'll set copies for me now ; — 
my arithmetic, that's you ! — ^geography and atlas — all right ; 
— and my slate ; but dear me ! I don't believe I've such a 
thing as a slate-pencil in the world ; where shall I get one, 
I wonder? — well, I'll nianage. And that's all, — ^that's all, 
I believe." 

With all her heart Ellen would have. begun her studying 
at once, but there were all her things on the floor, silently 
saying, " Put us up first." 

"I declare," said she to herself, ''it's too bad to have 
nothing in the shape of a bureau 'to keep one's clothes in. I 
wonder if I am to live in a trunk, as mamma says, all the 
time I am here,, and have to go down to the bottom of it 
every time I want a pocket-handkerchief or a pair of stock- 
ings. How I do despise those gray stockings! — But what' 
can I do ? it's too bad to squeeze my nice things up so. I 
wonder what is behind those doors. I'll find out, I know, 
before long." 

On the north side of Ellen's room were three doors. She 
had never opened them, but now took it into her head to see 
what was there, thinking she might possibly find what would 
help her out of her difficulty. She had some little fear of 
meddling with anything in her aunt's domain; so she fiiuh 
tened her own door, to guard against inteiruption while she 
was busied in making discoveries. 

At the foot of her bed, in the comer, was one laige door 
fastened by a button, as indeed they were all. Tins opened, 
she found, upon a flight of stairs, leading as she supposed to 
the garret, but Ellen did not care to go up and see. They 
were lighted by half of a large window, across the middle of 
which the the stairs went up. She quickly shut that door, 
and opened the next, a little one. Here she found a tiny 
closet under the stairs, lighted by the other half of the win- 
dow. There was nothing in it but a broad low shelf or step 
under the stairs, where Ellen presently decided she could 
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stow away her books very nicely. ** It only wants a little 
brushing out," said Ellen, "and it will do very well." The 
other door, in the other comer, admitted her to a large light 
closet, perfectly empty. "Now if there were only some 
hooks or pegs here," thought Ellen, " to hang up dresses on 
— ^but why shouldn't I drive some nails ? — I will ! I will ! 
O, that'll be fine ! 

Unfastening her door in a hurry she ran down stidrs ; and 
her heart beating, between pleasure and the excitement of 
daring so far without her aunt's knowledge, she ran out 
and crossed the chip-yard to the bam, where she had some 
hope of finding Mr. Van Brunt. By the time she got to the 
little cow-house door a great noise of knocking or pounding 
in the bam made her sure he was there, and she went on to 
the lower bam-floor. There he was, he and the two farm 
boys, (who, by-the-by, were grown men) all three threshing 
wheat. Ellen stopped at the door, and for a minute forgot what 
she had come for in the pleasure of looking at them. The 
clean floor was strewn with grain, upon whicn the heavy flails 
came down one after another,xwith quick regular beat, — one- 
two — threes-one — two — three, — ^keeping perfect time. The 
pleasant sound could be heard afar off; though, indeed, 
where Ellen stood it was rather too loud to be pleasant. 
^ Her little voice had no chance of being heard ; she stood still 
and waited. Presently Johnny who was opposite caught a 
sight of her, and without stopping his work, said to his lead- 
er, " Somebody there for you, Mr. Van Brunt." That gen- 
tleman's flail ceased its motion, then he threw it down, and 
went to the door to help Ellen up the high step. 

" Well," said he, " have you come out to see what's 
going on ?" 

*' xTo," said Ellen, " I've been looking, — ^but Mr. Van 
Brunt could you be so good as to let me have a hammer and 
half-a-dozen nails ?" 

" A hammer and half-a-dozen nails ;— come this way,'* 
said he. 

They went out of the bam-yard and across the chip-yard 
to an outhouse below the garden and not far from the spout, 
called the poultry-house ; though it was quite as much the 
property of the hogs, who had a regular sleeping apartment 
there, where com was always fed out to the ^tmg ones. 
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Opening a land* of granaiy store-room, * where the com for 
this purpose was stowed, Mr. Van Bmnt took down from a 
sbelf a laige hammer and a box of naOs, and asked EUea 
wbat aze she wanted. 

'* Pretty laige." 

".So?" 

** No) a good deal bigger yet I should like." 

** * A good deal bigger yet/ — ^who wants 'em ?** 

" I do/' said EUen, smilmg. 

** You do ! djo yoiT think your litfle arms can manage that 
big hammer?" 
. "I don't know; I guess so ; 111 try/' 

** Where do you want *em driv V* 

*' Up in a closet in my room/' said Ellen, speaking as soft- 
ly as if she had feared her aunt was at the comer ; ** I want 
'em to hang up dresses and things." 

Mr. Van Brunt half smiled, and put up the hammer and 
nails on the shelf again. 

" Now I'll tell you what well do," said he ; — " you can't 
manage them big things ; I'll put 'em up for you to-night 
when I come in to supper." 

** But I'm afraid she won't let you," ssud Ellen doubt- 
fuUy. 

" Never vou mind about that," said he, " I'll fix it May- 
be we won t ask her." * 

** thank you !" said Ellen joyfully, her face recovering 
its full sunshine in answer to his smile, and clapping her 
hands she ran back to the house, while more slowly Mr. 
Van Bmnt returned to the threshers. Ellen seized dust-pan 
and brush and ran up to her room ; and setting about the 
business with riffht good will, she soon had her closets in beau- 
tiful order. The books, writing-desk, and work-box were 
then bestowed very carefully in the one ; in the other her 
coats and dresses neatly folded up in a pile on the floor, 
waiting till the nails should be driven. Then the remiunder 
of her things were gathered up from the floor and neatly ar- 
ranged in the trunk again. Having done all this, Ellen's 
satisfaction was unbounded. By this time dinner was ready. 
As soon after dinner as she could escape from Miss Fortune's 
calls upon her, Ellen stole up to her room and her books, and 
began work in earnest. The whole afternoon was spent over 
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*8ams and verbs and maps and pages of history. A little 
before tea, as Ellen was setting tne table, Mr. Van Brunt 
came into the titchen with a bag on his back. 

" What have you got there, Mr. Van Brunt ?" said Miss 
Fortune. 

" A bag of seed com.'i' 

** What are you going to do with it ?" * 

** Put it up in the garret for safe keeping." 

** Set it down in the comer and I'll take it up to-morrow." 

<' Thank you, ma'am, — ^rather go myself, if it s all the same 
to you. You needn't be scared, I've left my shoes at the 
door. Miss Ellen, I believe I've got to go through your room." 
. Ellen was glad to run before to hide her laughter. When 
they reached her room Mr. Van Brunt produced a hammer 
out of the bag, and taking a handful of nails from his pocket, 
put up a fine row of them along her closet wall ; then while 
she hung up her dresses he went on to the garret, and Ellen 
heard him hammering there too. Presently he came down 
and they returned to the kitchen. 

" What's all that knocking ?" said Miss Fortune. 

" I've been driving some nails," said Mr. Van Brunt coolly. 

'.' Up in the garret ?" 

''Yes, and in Miss Ellen's closet; she said she wanted some." 

" You should ha' spoke to me about it," said Miss For- 
' tune to Ellen. There was displeasure enough in her face ; 
but she said no more, and the matter blew over much better 
than Ellen had feared. 

Ellen steadily pursued her plan of studying, in spite of 
some discouragements. 

A letter written about ten days after gave her mother an 
account of her endeavors and of her success. It was a des- 
pairing account EUen complained that she wanted help to 
imderstand, and lacked time to study ; that her aunt kept 
her busy, and, she believed, took pleasure in breaking her off 
from her books ; and she bitterly sdd her mother must ex- 
pect to find an ignorant little daughter when she come home. 
it ended with, '* 0, if I could just see you, and kiss you, and 
put my arms round you, mamma, I'd be willing to die !" 

This letter was despatched the next morning by Mr. Van 
Brunt ; and Ellen waited and watched with great anxiety for 
his return from Thirlwall in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Att ut dropped into tbewatar; awood-pifMBtookpityofhOTandthnw Imallllls 
boogh.— L'EtTftAxac* 

The afternoon was ali-eady balf spent when Mr. Van 
Brant's ox-cart was seen returning. Ellen was standing by 
the little gate tliat opened on the chip-yard ; and with her 
heart beating anxiously she watched the slow-coming oxen ; — 
how slowly they came ! At last they turned out m the lane 
and drew the cart up the ascent ; and stopping beneath the 
apple-tree Mr. Van Brunt leisurely got down, and flinging 
back his whip came to the gate. But the little face that 
met him there, quivering with hope and fear, made his own 
qmte sober. "I'm reedly very sorry, Miss Ellen, — " he 
began. 

That was enough. Ellen waited to hear no more, but* 
turned away, the cold chill of disappointment coming over 
her heart. She had borne the former delays pretty w^, but 
this was one too many, and she felt siek. She went round 
to the front stoop, where scarcely ever anybody came, and 
sittmg down on the steps wept sadly and despairingly. 

It mi^ht have been half an hour or more after, that the 
kitchen door slowly opened and Ellen came in.' Wishmgher 
aunt should not see her swollen eyes, she was goin^ quietly 
through to her own room when Miss Fortune ca&ed her. 
Ellen stopped. Miss Fortune was sitting before the fire with 
an open letter lying in hier lap and another in her hand. 
The latter she held out to Ellen, saying, " Here child,* come 
and take this.*' 

What is it ?" said Ellen, slowly coming towards her. 
Don't you see what it is ?" said Miss Fortune, still hold- 
mg it out. 

«' But who is it from V* said Ellen« 
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** Your mother." 

"A letter from mamma, and not to me !" sidd Ellen with 
ohanging color. She took it quick from her amit's hand. 
But her color changed more as her eye fell upon the first 
words, '-* My dear Elkn," and turning the paper she saw 
upon the back, '* Miss Ellen Montgomery." Her next look 
was to her aunt's face, with her eye fired and her cheek 
paled with anger, and when she spoke her voice was not the 
same. 

** This is my letter," she said trembling ; — *^ who opened 

itr 

Miss Fortune's conscience must have troubled her a little, 
for her eye wavered uneasily. Only for a second though. 
X " Who opened it ?" she uiswered ; " / opened it. I 
should like to know who has a better right. And I shall 
open every one that comes, to serve you for looking so ; — 
that you may depend upon." 

The look and the words and the injury together, fairly 
put Ellen b^ide herself. She dashed the letter to the 
ground, and livid and trembling with various feelings — rage 
was not the only one, — she ran from her aunt's presence. She 
did not shed any tears now ; she could not ; they were abso- 
lutely burnt up by passion. She walked, her room with 
trembling steps, claspmg and wringing her hands new and 
then, wildly thinking what could she do to get out of this 
dreadful state of things, and unable to see anything but 
misery before her. She walked for she could not sit down ; 
but presently she felt that she could not breathe the air of 
the house; and taking her bonnet she went down, passed 
through the kitchen and went out. Miss Fortune asked 
where she was going, and bade her stay within doors, but 
Ellen paid no attention to her. 

She stood still a moment outside of the little gate. She 
might have stood long to look. The mellow light of an In- 
dian-stunmer afternoon lay upon the meadow and the old 
bam and chip-yard ; there was beauty in them all under its 
smile. Not a breath was stirring. The rays of the sun 
struggled through a blue haze, which hung upon the hills 
and softened every distant object ; and the silence of nature 
all around was absolute, made more noticeable by the far-off 
voicf* of somebody, it might be Mr. Van Brunt, calling to his 

9 
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oxen, very far off and not to be seen ; the sound came fiofUy 
to her ear through the stillness. " Peace/* . was the whisper 
of nature to her troubled child ; but Ellen's heart was in a 
whirl ; she could not hear the whisper. It was a relief how- 
ever to be out of the house and in the sweet open ur. Ellen 
br^thed more freely, and pausing a moment there, and clasp- 
ing her hands together once more in sorrow, she went down 
the road and out at the gate, and exchanging her quick 
broken step for a slow measured one, she took the way to- 
wards Thirlwall. Little regarding the loveliness which that 
day was upon every slope and roadside, Ellen presently 
quitted the Thirlwall road and half unconsciously turned into 
a path on the left which she had never taken before, — ^per- 
haps for that reason. It was not mucb traveled evidently ; 
the grass grew green on both sides and even in the middle 
of the way; though here and there the track of wheels could 
be seen. Ellen did not care about where she was going ; she 
only found it pleasant to walk on and get further firom home. 
The road or lane led towards a mountain somewhat to the 
northwest of Miss Fortune's ; the same which Mr. Van Brunt 
had once named to Ellen as " the Nose." After three quar- 
ters of an hour the road began gently to ascend the moun- 
tain, rising towards the north. About one-third of the way 
from the bottom Ellen came to a little footpath on the left 
which allured her by its promise of prettiness, and she for- 
sook the lane for it. The promise was abundantly fulfilled ; 
it was a most lovely wild wood way path ; but withal not a 
little steep and rocky. Ellen began to grow weary. . The 
lane went on towards the north ; the path rather led off to- 
wards the southern edge of the mountain, rising all the while ; 
but before she reached that Ellen came _to what she thought 
a good resting-place, where the path opened upon a small 
level platform or ledge of the hill. The mountain rose steep 
behind her, and sank very steep immediately befoi*e her, leav- 
ing a very superb view of the open country from the north- 
east to the south-east. Carpeted with moss, and furnished 
with fallen stones and pieces of rock, this was. a fine resting- 
place for the wayfarer, or loitering place for the lover of nature. 
Ellen seated herself on one of the stones, and looked sadly 
and wearily towards the east, at first very careless of the ex- 
ceeding beauty of what she beheld there. 
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For miles and miles, on every side but the "west, lay stretched 
before her a beautifully broken country. The November 
haze hung over it now like a thin veil» giving great sweetness 
and softness to the scene. Far in the distance a range of 
low hills showed like a misty cloud ; near by, at the moun- 
tain's foot, the fields and farm-houses and roads lay a pic- 
tured map. About a mile and a half to the south rose the 
mountain where Nancy Vawse lived, craggy and bare ; but 
the leafless trees and stem jagged rocks were wrapped in the 
haze ; and through tlus the sun, now near the setting, threw 
his mellowing rays, touching every slope and ridge with a 
rich warm glow. 

Poor Ellen did not heed the picturesque efifect of all thb, 
yet the sweet influences of nature reached her, and softened 
while they increased her sorrow. She felt her own heart 
sadly out of tune with the peace and loveliness of all she saw. 
Her eye sought those distant hills, — ^how very far off they 
were ! and yet all that wide tract of country was but a little 
piece of what lay between her and her mother. Her eye 
sought those hills, — but her mind overpassed them and went 
far beyond, over many such a tract, till it reached the loved 
one at last. But oh ! how much between ! I cannot reach 
her ! — she cannot reach me !*' thought poor EUen. Her eyes 
had been filling and dropping tears for some time, but now 
came the rush of the pent-up storm, and the floods of grief 
were kept back no longer. 

When once fiurly excited, Ellen's passions were always ex- 
treme. During the former peaceful and happy part of her 
life the occasions of such excitement had been very rare. Of 
late unhappily they had occurred much oftener. Many were 
the bitter fits of tears she had known within a few weeks. 
But now it. seemed as if all the scattered causes of sorrow 
that had wrought those tears were gathered together and 

Dressing upon her at Once ; and that the burden would crush 
er to the earth. To the earth it brought her literally. She 
slid from her seat at first, and embracing the stone on 
which she had sat, she leaned her head there ; but presently 
in her agony quitting her hold of that, she cast herself down 
upon the moss, lying at full length upon the cold m>und^ 
which seemed to her childish fancy the best friend she had 
left But Ellen was wrought up to the last pitch of grief 
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and passionl Tears brought no relief. Convnlsive weeping 
only exhausted her. In the extremity of her distress and 
despair, and in that lonely place, out of hearing of every 
one, she jsobbed aloud, and even screamed, for almost the 
first time in her life ; and these fits of violence were succeed- 
ed by exhaustion, during which she ceased to shed tears and 
lay quite still, drawmg only long sobbing sighs now and 
then. 

How long Ellen had lain there, or how long this would 
have gone on before her strength had been quite worn out, 
no one can tell. In one of these fits of forced quiet, when 
she lay as still as the rocks around her, she heard a voice 
close by say, *' What is the matter, my child ?* - 

The silver sweetness of the tone came singularly upon the 
tempest in Ellen's mind. She got up hastily, and brushing 
away the tears from her dimmed eyes, she saw a young lady 
standing there, and a face whose sweetness well matched the 
voice looking upon her with grave concern. She stood mo- 
tionless and silent. 

*' What is the matter, my dear?" 

The tone found Ellen's heart and brought the water to her 
eyes again, though with a difference. She covered her face 
with her hands. But gentle hands were placed upon hers 
and drew them away ; and the lady sitting down on Ellen's 
stone, took her in her arms ; and Ellen hid her face in the 
bosom of a better friend than the cold earth had been like 
to prove her. But the change overcame her ; and the soft 
whisper, "Don't cry any more," made it impossible to stop 
crying. Nothing further was said for some time ; the lady 
waited till Ellen gi*ew calmer. When she saw her able to 
answer, she said gently, 

<'What does all this mean, my child? What troubles 
you ? Tell me, and I thmk we can find a way to mend mat- 
ters." - 

Ellen answered the tone of voice with a faint smile, but the 
words with another gush of tears. 

" You are Ellen Montgomery, aren't you ?" 

" Yes ma'am." 

*< I thought so. This isn't the first time I have seen you; 
I have seen you once before." 

Ellen looked up surprised. 
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. ** Have you ma'am ? — I am sure I have never seen you.** , 

'* No, I know that. I saw you when you didn't see me. 
Where, do you think ?" 

" I can't tell, I am sure," said Ellen, — " I can't guess ; I 
haven't seen you at aunt Fortune's, and I haven't been any- 
where else." 

" You have forgotten," said the lady. ** Did you never 
hear of a little girl who went to take a walk once upon a 
time, and had an unlucky fall into a brook ? — and then went 
to a kind old lady's house where she was dried and put to 
bed and went to sleep." 

" O yes," said £llen. ** Did you see me there ma'am, and 
when I was asleep ?" 

" I saw you there when you were asleep ; and Mrs. Van 
Brunt told me who you were and where you lived ; and when 
I came here a little whQe ago I knew you again very soon. 
And I knew what the matter was too, pretty well ; but never- 
theless tell me all about it Ellen ; perhaps I can help you." 

Ellen shook her head dejectedly. " Kobody in this world 
can help me," she said. 

"Then there's one in heaven that can," said the lady 
steadily. " Nothing is too bad for him to mend. Have you 
asked A»9 help, Ellen?" 

Ellen began to weep a^n. " Oh, if I could I would tell 
you all about it, ma'am,' she said ; " but there are so many 
things, I don't know where to begin, I don't know when I 
should ever get through." 
. " So many things that trouble you, Ellen ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" I am sorry for that indeed. But never mind, dear, tell 
me what they are. Begin with the worst, and if I haven't 
time to hear them all now I'll find time another day. Begin 
with the worst." 

But she waited in vain for an answer, and became dis- 
tressed herself at Ellen's distress, which was extreme. 

*' Don't cry so, my child,^lon't cry so," she said, press- 
ing her in her arms. " What is the matter ? hardly anything 
in this world is so bad it can't be mended. I think I know 
what troubles you so— it is that your dear mother is away 
from you, isn't it ?" 

** Oh noy ma'am 1" — ^EUen could scarcely articulate. But 
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struggluu^ with henelf for a minute or two, she then spoke 
again and more clearly. 

** The worst is,— oh the worst is — that I meant — ^I meant — 
to he a good child, and I have heen worse than ever I was 
in my me hefore." 

Her tears gushed forth. 
But how, Ellen ?" sud her surprised friend after a pause. 

I don't quite understand jou. When did you ' mean to be 

good chdd ?' Didn't you always mean so ? and what have 
you been doing ?" 

Ellen made a great effort and ceased crying ; straightened 
herself; dashed away her tears as if determined to shed no 
more; and presently spoke calmly, though a choking sob 
every now and then threatened to interrupt her. 

" I will tell you, ma'am. That first day I left mamma — 
when I was on board the steamboat and feeling as badly as I 
could £eel, a kind, kind gentleman, I don't know who he was, 
came to me and spoke to me, and took care of me the whole 
day. O, if I could see him agun ! He talked to me a great 
deal; he wanted me to be a Christian; he wanted me to 
make up my mind to be^in that day to be one ; and ma.'am, 
I did. I did resolve with my whole heart, and I thought 1 
should be different from that time from what I had ever 
been before. But I think I have never been so bad in my 
life as I have been since then. Instead of feeling ricrht I 
have felt wrong all the time, almost, — and I can^ hdp it 
I have been passionate and cross, and bad feelings keep com- 
mg, and I know it's wrong, and it makes me miserable. 
And yet, oh ! ma'am, I haven't changed my mmd a bit, — 
I think just the same as I did that day ; I want to be a 
Christian more than anything else in the world, but I am 
not, — and what shall I do !" 

Her face sank in her hands acrain. 

** And this is your great trouble ?" said her friend. 

" Yes." 

" Do you remember who said, * Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ?' 

Ellen looked up inquiringly. 

''You are grieved to find yourself so unlike what you 
would be. You wish to be a child of the dear Savior and 
to have your heart filled with his love, and to do what will 
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please him. Dc you ? — Have you gone to him day by day, 
and night by night, and told him so ? — ^have you begged him 
to five you strength to get the better of your wrong feelings, 
and asked him to change you and make you his chUd ?" 

*' At first I did, ma'am, — said EUen in a low voice. 

" Not lately ?' 

** No, ma'am ;" in a low tone still and looldng down. 

"Then you have neglected your' Bible and prayer for 
some time past ?" 

Ellen- hardly uttered, "Yes." 

" Why, my child ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am," smd Ellen weeping, — " that is one 
of the things that made me think myself so very wicked. I 
couldn't like to read my Bible or pray either, though I always 
used to before. My Bible lay down quite at the bottom of 
my trunk, and I even didn't like to raise my thmgs enough 
to see the cove^ of it. I was so full of bad feelings I didn't 
feel fit to pray or read either." 

"Ah! that is the way with the wisest of us," said her 
companion ; " how apt we are to shrmk most from our Phy- 
sician just when we are in most need of him. But Ellen, 
dear, that isn't right. No hand but his can touch that sick- 
ness you are complaining of. Seek it, love, seek it. He will 
hear and help you, no doubt of it, in every trouble you carry 
simply and humbly to his feet; — he has promUed, you 
know." 

Ellen was weeping very much, but less bitterly than 
before; the clouds were breaking and light beginning to 
shine through. 

" Shall we pray together now ?" said her companion after 
a few minutes pause. 

" Oh, if you please, ma'am, do !" Ellen answered through 
her tears. 

And they knelt together there on the moss beside the 
stone, where Ellen's head rested and her friend's folded 
hands were laid. It might have been two children speaking to 
their father, for the simplicity of that prayer ; difference of 
age seemed to be forgotten, and what suited one suited the 
other. It was not without difficulty that the speaker carried 
it calmly through, for Ellen's sobs went nigh to check her 
more than once. When they rose Ellen silently sought her 
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friend's amis again, and kjing her Utetm her abodder and 
puUing both anna round her neck, she wept atfli, — ^bat 
what different tears! It was like the gentle rain iaifing 
ihroagh sunshine, after the dark cloud and the thnnder 
and the hurricane bare passed bj. And the^ kissed each 
other before either of them spoke. 

*' You will not forget your Bible and ^rajet agam, £Den ?** 

♦* Oh no, ma'am." • 

*' Then I am sore yon will find jonr causes <^ tnmble 
grow less. I will not hear the rest of them now. In a day 
or two I hope you will be able to giro me a yery different 
account from what you would hare done an hour ago ; but 
besides that it is getting late, and it will not do for us to stay 
too long up here ; you have a good way to go to reach 
home. Will you come and siee me to-moirow afternoon ?" 

*' Oh yes ma'am, indeed I will ! — ^if I can ;^-and if you 
will tell me where." 

'' Instead of turning up this little rocky path you must, 
keep straight on in the road, — that's all ; and it's the first 
house you come to. It isn't yery far from here. Where 
were you going on the mountain ? 

" Kowhere ma'aou" 

'* Haye you been any higher up than this ?" 

" No ma'am," 

" Then before we go away I want to show you something. 
I'll take you over the Bridge of the Nose ; it isn't but a step 
or two more ; a little rough to be sm*e, but you mustn't mind 
that." 

'' What is the ' Bridge of the Nose,' ma'am ?" said Ellen, as 
they left her resting-place, and began to toil up the path which 
grew more steep and rocW than ever. 

" Tou know this mountain is called the Nose. Just here 
it runs out to a very thin sharp edge. We shall come to a 
place presently where you turn a very sharp^ comer to get 
from one side of the hill to. the other ; and my brother named 
it jokin£;ly the Bridge of the Nose." 

" Why do they give the mountain such a queer name ?" 
said Ellen. 
. ** I don't know, I am sure. The people say that from erne 

foint of view this side of it looks yery like a man's nose ; but 
never could find it out^ and have some doubt about the fact. 
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But now here we are ! Just come round this great rock,—* 
mind how you step, Ellen,: — ^now lode there !" 

The rock they had just turned was at their hacks, and they 
looked towards the w^t Both exclaimed at the heauty he- 
fore them. The yiew was not so extended as the one they 
had left. On the north and south the broken wavy outline 
of mountidns closed in the horizon; but far to die west 
stretched an opening between the hills through which the 
setting jBun sent his lon^ beams, eiren to their feet. In the 
distance all was a golden haze ; nearer, on the right and left 
the hills were lit up singularly, and there was a most beauti- 
ful mingling of deep hazy shadow and bright glowing moun« 
tain sides and ridges. A glory was upon the valley. Far 
down below at their feet lay a large lake gleaming in the sun- 
light; and at the upper end of it a village of some size 
showed like a cluster of white dots. 

** How beautiful !" said the lady again. " Ellen dear, — ^he 
whose hand raised up those mountains and has painted them 
so gloriously is the very same One who has siud, to you and 
to me, ' Ask and it shsdl be given you.' " 

Ellen looked up ; their eyes met ; her answer was in that 
grateful glance. 

The lady sat down and drew Ellen close to her. " Do you 
see that little white village yonder, down at the far end of 
the lake ? that is the village of Garra-carra ; and that is 
Carra-carra lake ; that is where I go to church ; you cannot 
see the Httle church from here. My father preaches there 
every Sunday morning." 

*' You must have a long way to ^o," said Ellen. 

** Yes — a pretty long way, but it s very pleasant though. 
I mount my little graj pony, and he carries me there in qmck 
time, when I will let him. I never wish the way shorter. I 
ffo in all sorts of weathers too, Ellen ; Sharp and I don't mind 
uost and snow." 

Who is Sharp ?" said Ellen. 

My pony. An odd name, isn't it. It wasn't of my 
choosing, Ellen, but he deserves it if ever pony did. He's a 
very cunnmg little fellow. Where do you go, Ellen? to 
Thirlwall ?" 

** To church, ma'am ? — I do'nt co anywhere.'* 

«« Doesn't your aunt go to chunm ?" 
9* 
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** She hasn't since I have been here." ' », 

** What do you do with yourself on Sunday V* 

** Nothing ma'am ; I don't know what to do with myself ^ 

all the day long. I get tired <>f being in the house, and 
I go .out of doors, and then I get tired of being ''out of 
doors and come in a^ain. I wanted a kitten dreadfully, 
but Mr. Van Brunt said aunt Fdrtune would not let me keep ^ 

one. - A 

'* Did you want a kitten to help ;pu keep Sunday, Ellen V* 
said her friend smiling. 

** Yes I did ma'am,' said Ellen, smiling ag^ ; — " I thought •'^ 

it would be a great deal of company for me. I got yery 
tired of reading all day long, and I had nothing to read but 
the Bible ; and you know ma'am I told you I have been all 
wrong ever' since I came here, and I didn't like to read that 
much." 

" My poor child !" said the lady, — " you have been hardly 
bestead I think. What if you were to come and spend neict 
Sunday with me ? Don't you think I should do instead of a 
kitten?" 

" yes ma'am, I am sure of it," said Ellen clinsing to 
her. " O I'll come gladly if you will let me, — and if aunt 
Fortune will let me ; and I hope she will, for she said last 
Sunday I was the plague of her life." 

" What did you do to make her say so ? ' said her fiiend 
gravely. 

** Only asked her for some books ma'am." 

"'Well my dear, I see I am getting upon another of your 
troubles, and we haven't time for tliat now. By your own 
account you have been much in fault yourself ; and I trust 
you will ^d all things mend with your own mendinsr. . But 
now there goes the sun 1 — and you and I must follow his 
example." 

The lake ceased to gleam, and the houses of the village 
were less plainly to be seen ; still the mountain heads were 
as bright as ever. Gradually the shadows crept up their 
rides while the gray of evening settled deeper and deeper 
upon the valley. 

" There," said EUen, — " that's just what I was wondering 
at the other morning'; only then the light shone upon the 
top of the mountains first and walked down, and now it leaves 
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the bottom first and walks up. I asked Mr. Yan Brunt 
about it and he could not tell me. Tliat's another of my 
troubles, — ^there's nobody that can tell me an/thmg." 

'** Put me in mind of it to-morrow, and I'll try to make you 
understand it/' said the lady, " but we must not tarry now. 
I see you are likely to find me work enough Ellen." 

" I'll not ask you a question ma'am, if you don't like it,'* 
said Ellen earnestly. .^ 

*• I do like, I do like?* said the other. " I spoke laugh- 
ingly, for I see you will be apt to ask me a good many. As 
many as you please, my dear." 

*' Thank you ma'am," said Ellen, as they ran down the 
hill ; " they keep coming into my head all the while." 

It was easier jgoing down than coming up. They soon ar- 
nved at the place where Ellen had left the road to take the 
wood-path." 

" Here we part," said the lady. ** Good night !" 

** Good night, ma'am." 

There was a kiss and a squeeze of the hand, but when 
Ellen would have turned away the lady still held her fast. 

". You are an odd little girl," said she. " I gave you 
liberty to ask me questions." 

"Yes ma'am," said Ellen doubtfully. 

" There is a question you have not asked me that I have 
been expecting. Do you know who I am ?" 

"No ma'am." 

" Don't you want to know ?" 

" Yes ma'am, very much," said Ellen, laughing at her 
friend's look, " but mamma told me never to try to find out 
anything about other people that they didn't wish me to 
know, or that wasn't my business." ^ 

" Well I think this is your business decidedly. Who are 
you going to ask for when you come to see me to-morrow ? 
Will you ask for * the young lady that lives in this house ?' 
or will you give a description of. my nose and eyes and 
inches f ' 

Ellen laughed. 

** My dear Ellen," said the lady changing her tone, " do 
you know you please me very much ? For one person that 
shows herself well-bred in this matter there are a thousand I 
think that ask impertinent questions. I am very glad you are 
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an exception to the c<Hnmon rule. ' But dear Ellen I am quite 
TrilUng you should know mj nune — ^it is Alice Humphreys. 
Now KISS me again and run home ; it is quite, quite time ; 
1 hare kept you toalate. Good ni^ht^ my dear! Tell your 
aunt I beg she will allow you to take tea with me to-mor- 
row. ■ 

They parted ; and Ellen hastened homewards, urged by 
the rapidly growing dusk of the evening. She trode the 
ffreen turf with a step lighter and auidker than it had been a 
few hours before, and she regained her home in much less 
time than it had taken her to come from thence to the moun- 
tain. Lights were in the kitchen, and the table set; but 
though weary and faint she was willing to forego her supper 
rather than meet her aunt just then ; so she stole (]|uietly up 
to her room. She did not forget her friend's advice. She 
had no light ; she could not read ; but Ellen did pray. She 
did cany all' her heart-sickness, her wante, and her woes, to 
that friend whose ear is always open to hear the cry of those 
who call upon him in truth ; and then, relieved, refreshed^ 
almost healed, she went to bed and slept sweeUy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



After loBf ItonM and tenpeaU orerblowiie, 
TIm sanM at length his loyont face doth olaave ; 
Sa whenaa fortane all bcr tpight hath ehowM, 
Sone bUafoB hoaret at lait oraat aeeAi appeam ; 
Elie iboald afBicted wighti ofl-timee deapdre. 



Early next moniing Ellen awoke witli a sense that some- 
thing pleasant had happened. Then the joyful reality darted 
into her mind, and jnmping out of hed she set about her 
morning work with a better heart than she had been able to> 
bring to it for many a long day. When she had finished she 
went to the window. She had fonnd out how to keep it 
open now, by means of a big nail stuck in a hole under the 
sash. It was very early, and in the perfect stillness the soft 
gurgle of the little brook came distinctly to her ear. Ellen 
leaned her arms on the window-sill, and tasted the morning 
air ; almost wondering at its sweetness and at the loveliness 
of field and sky and the bright eastern horizon. For days 
and days all had looked dark and sad. 

There were two reasons for the change. In the first place 
Ellen had made up her mind to go straight on in the path o£ 
duty ; in the second place, she had found a friend. Her 
little heart bounded with delight and swelled with thankful- 
ness at the thought of Afice Humphreys. She was once 
more at peace with herself, and had even some notion of 
being by and by at peace with her aimt; though a sad 
twinge came over her whenever she thought of her mother's 
letter. 

"But there is only one way for me,** she thought; ^'ITl 
do as that dear Miss Humphreys told me— it's good and early, 
and I shall have a fine tune before breakfast yet to myself. 
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And I'll get up so ererj morning and have it ! — ^thatll be 
the very l)est plan I can hit upon. 

As she thought this she drew forth her Bible from its place 
at the bottom of her trunk ; and opening it at hazard she 
began to read the 18th chapter of Matthew. Some of it she 
did not quite understand ; but she paused with pleasure at 
the 14th verse. ''That means me/' she thought. The 21st 
and 22nd verses struck her a good deal, but when she came 
to the last she was almost startled. 

** There it is asain i" she said. ** That is exactly what 
that gentleman said to me. I thought I was forgiven, but 
how can I be, for I feel I have not forgiven aunt Fortune." 

Laying aside her book, Ellen kneel^ down ; but this one 
thought so pressed upon her mind that she could think of 
scarce anythmg else ; and her prayer this morning was an 
urgent and repeated petition that she might be enabled '* from 
her heart " to forgive her aunt Fortune " all her trespasses." 
Poor Ellen ! she felt it was very hard work. At the very 
minute she was striving to feel at peace with her aunt, one 
grievance after another would start up to remembrance, and 
she knew the feelings that met them were far enough from 
the spirit of forgiveness. In the midst of this she was called 
down. She rose with tears in her eyes, and " what shall I 
do ?" in her heart. Bowing her head once more she ear- 
nestly prayed that if she could not yet feel right towards her 
aunt,* she might be kept at least from acting or speaking 
wronff. Poor Ellen ! In the heart is the spnng of action ; 
and she found it so this morning. 

Her aunt and Mr. Van Brunt were already at the table. 
EUen took her place in silence, for one look at her aunt's 
fiice. told her that no " good mominflr " would be accepted* 
Miss' Fortime was in a particularlv bad humour, owing among 
other things to Mr. Van Brunt s having refused to eat his 
breakflRst unless Ellen were called. An unlucky piece of 
kindness. She neither spoke to Ellen nor looked at her ; Mr. 
Van Brunt did what in him lay to make amends. He helped 
her very carefully to the cold pork and potatoes, and handed 
her the well-piled platter of giiddle-cakes. 

** Here's the first buckwheats of the season," said he, — 
** and I told Mubs Fortune I wam't a gomg to eat one on 'em 
if you didn't come down to enjoy 'em along with us. 
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Take two— take two ! — ^you want 'em to keep each other 
hot" 

Ellen's look and smile thanked him, as following his advice 
she coTered one generous " huckwheat " with another as 
ample. 

" That's the thing ! Now here's some prime Maple. You 
like 'em I guess, don't you ?" 

" I don't know yet— I have never seen any," sud Ellen. 

'* Never seen buckwheats ! why they're 'most as good as 
my mother's splitters. Buckwheat cakes and maplemolasses, 
— that's food fit for a long, / think — ^when they're good ; 
and Miss Fortune's is always first-rate." 

Miss Fortime did not relent at all at this compliment. 

*' What makes you so white this morning ?" Mr. Van 
Brunt presently went on ; — " you aint well, be you ?" 

"Yes,"— said Ellen doubtfully,— I'm well— 

*' She's as well as I am, Mr. Van Brunt, if you don't go 
and put her up to any notions !" Miss Fortune said in a kind 
of choked voice. 

Mr. Van Brunt hemmed, and said no more to the end of 
breakfast-time. 

Ellen rather dreaded what was to come next, for her aunt's 
look was ominous. In dead silence the things were put 
away, and put up, and in course of washing and drying, 
when Miss Fortune suddenly broke forth. 

" What did you do with yourself yesterday afternoon ?'* 

" 1 was up on the mountain," said Ellen. 

*' What mountain ?" 

*' I believe they call it the ' Nose.' " 

** What business had you up there ?" % 

" I hadn't any business there." 

" What did you go there for ?»' 

" Nothing." 

"Nothing! — ^you expect me to believe that? you call 
yourself a truth-teller, I suppose ?" 

" Mamma used to say I was," said poor Ellen, striving to 
swallow her feeUngs. 

" Your mother ! — I dare say — mothers always are blmd. 
I dare say she took everything you said for gospel !" 

Ellen was silent, from sheer want of words Uiat were pointed 
enough to suit her. 
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I wish Morgan- could haye iiad-the- ^omption to many 
in his own country ; but he must go nmnmg after a Scotch^- 
woman I . A Yankee would haye brouJQ;ht 'up hb chfld to be 
worth something. Giye me Yankees r ■..: > 

Ellen set down the cup she was wiping. 

f* You don't know anything about my mother/f she said. 
" You oughtn't to speak so — ^it's not right." 

''Why aint it right, I should like to know?" said Miss 
Fortune ; — " this is a free country, I guess. Our tongues amt 
tied — we're all free here." 

'' I wish we were," muttered Ellen; — ** I know what Td 
do." ' 

" What would you do ?" said 2fiss Fortune. 

Ellen was silent. Her aunt repeated the question in a 
sharper tone. 

^'i oughtn't to say what I was going to," said Ellen ;-~ 
«' I'd rather not ' 

** I don't care," said Miss Fortime, " you began, and yoa 
shall finish it. I will hear what it was." 

''I was going to say, if we were all free I would run 
away. 

** Well that is a beautiful, well*behayed speech ! I am 
glad to haye heard it. I admire it yery much. Now what 
were you doing yesterday up on the Nose ? Please to go on 
wiping. There's a pile ready for you. What were you 
dome yesterday afternoon ?" 

EUen hesitated. 

*• Were you alone or with somebody ?" 

" I was alone part of the time." 

" And who were you with the rest of the time ?" 

" Miss Humphreys." 

** Miss Humphreys ! — ^what were you doipg with her?** 

** Talking." 

*' Did you eyer see her before ?" 

*« No ma'am." 

<< Where did you find her ?" 

'* She found me, up on the hilL'* 

** What were you talking about ?'^ 

Ellen was silent. 

** What were you taking about f " repeated Miss Fortune. 

«« I had rather not telL^ 
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* ** And i had raiher you should tell — so out witli it." 

'* I was alone with Miss Humphreys/' said Mien ; '* and 
it is no matter what we were talking aboat — it doesn't con- 
cern anybody but her and me/' 

" Yes it does, it concerns me,'* said her sunt, ** and I 
choose to know ; — ^what were you talking about ?" 

Ellen was silent. 
WiDyouteUmer 
No," said Ellen, low but resolutely. 
I TOW you're enough to try the patience of Job ! Look 
here," said Miss Fortune, setting down what she had in her 
hands, — " I will know ! I don't care what it was, but you 
shall tell me or I'll find a way to make you. I'll give you 
such a ^" 

^'Stop ! stop!" said EDen wildly, — ''you must not speak 
to me so ! Mamma never did, and you have no riffht to 1 If 
mamma or papa were here you would not dare talk to me 
so/' 

The answer to this was a sharp box on the ear from Miss 
Fortune's wet hand. Half stunned, less by the blow than 
the tumult of feeling it roused, Ellen stood a moment, and 
then throwing down her towel she ran out of the room, 
shivering with passion, and brushing off the soapy water left 
on her face as iSf it had been her aunt's very hand. Violent 
tears burst forth as soon as she reached her own room, — 
tears at first of anger and mortification only ; but conscience 
presently began to whisper, " You are .wrong ! you are 
wrong !" — and tears of sorrow mingled with the others. 

" Oh," said Ellen, " why couldn't I keep still I—when I 
had resolved so this morning, why couldn't I be quiet ! — 
But she ought not to have provoked me so dreadfully,^ — ^I 
couldn't help it." ** You are wrong," said conscience again, 
and her tears flowed faster. And then came back her morn- 
ing trouble — the duty and the difficulty of forgiving. Forgive 
her aunt Fortune ! — with her whole heart in a passion of 
displeasure against her. Alas ! Ellen began to feel and ac- 
knowledge that indeed all was wrong. But what to do? 
There was just one comfort, the visit to Miss Humphreys in 
.the afternoon. "She will tell me," thought Ellen; "she 
will help me. But in the mean while ?" 

Ellen had not much time to think ; her aunt called her 
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down and set lier to work. ' She was very- busy till dinner 
time, and very unhappy; biit twenty times in the course of 
the morning did Ellen pause for a moment, and covering her 
face with her hands pray that a heart to forgive might be 
given her. 

As soon as possible after dinner she made her escape to 
her room that she might prepare for her walk. Conscience 
was not quite easy that she was going without the knowledge 
of her aunt She had debated the question with herself, and 
could not make up her mind to hazard losing her visit. 

So she dressed herself very carefully. One of her dark 
merinos jrss affectionately put on ; her angle pair of white 
stockings ; shoes, ruffle, cape,^ — Ellen saw that all was fault- 
lessly neat, just as her mother used to have it ; and the nice 
blue hood lay upon the bed ready to be put on the last 
thing, when she heard her aunt's voice calling. 

** Ellen ! — come down and do your ironing — bright away, 
now ! the irons are hot." 

For one moment Ellen stood still in dismay ; then slowly 
undressed, dressed again, and went down stairs. 

" Come ! you've been an age," said Miss Fortune ; " now 
make haste ; there aint but a handful ; and I want to mop up." 

Ellen took courage again; ironed away with right good 
will ; and as there was really but a handful of things she had 
soon done, even to taking off the ironing blanket and putting 
up the irons. In the meantime she had changed her mind as to 
stealing off without leave ; conscience was too strong for her ; 
and though with a beating heart, she told of Miss Humphreys' 
desire and her half engagement. 

*' You may go where you like — I am sure I do not care 
what you do with yourself," was Miss Fortune's reply. 

Full of delight at this ungracious permission, Ellen fled up 
stairs, and dressing much quicker than before, was soon on 
her way. 

But at first she went rather sadly. In spite of all her 
good resolves and wishes, everything that day had gone 
wrong ; and Ellen felt that the root of the evil was in her 
own heart Some tears fell as she walked. Further from 
her aunt's house, however, her spirits began to rise ; her foot- 
fell lighter on the greensward. Hope and expectation quick- 
ened ner steps; and when at length she passed the Uttle 
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wood-path it was almost on a run. Not yeiy far beyond 
that her glad eyes saw the hoiise she was in quest of. 

It was a large white house ; not very white either, for its 
last dress of paint had grown old long ago. It stood close 
by the road, and the trees of the wood seemed to throng it 
round on every side. Ellen mounted the few steps that led 
to the front door and knocked ; but as she could only just 
reach the high knocker, she was not likely to alarm anybody 
with the noise she made. After a great many little faint 
raps, which if anybody heard them might easily have been 
mistaken for the attacks of some rat's teeth upon the wain- 
scot, Ellen grew weary of her fruitless toil and of standing on 
tiptoe, and resolved, though doubtfully, to go round the house 
and see if there was any other way of getting in. Turning 
the far comer, she saw a long low out-building or shed, jut- 
ting out from the side of the house. On the further side of 
this Ellen found an elderly woman, standing in front of the 
shed, which was there open and paved, and wringing some 
clothes out of a tub of water. She was a pleasant woman to 
look at, very trim and tidy, and a good-humored eye and 
smile when she saw Ellen. Ellen made up to her and*^ asked 
for Miss Humphreys. 

" Why where in the world did you come from ?" said 
the woman. " I don't receive company at the back of the 
house." 

'' I knocked at the front door till I was tired," said Ellen, 
smiling in return. 

'* Miss Alice must ha' been asleep. Now honey, you have 
come so far round to find me, will you go a little further and 
find Miss Alice ? Just go roimd this comer and keep straight 
along till you come to the glass door — there you'll find her. 
Stop ! — ^maybe she's asleep ; I may as well go along with 
you myself." 

She wrung the water from her hands and led the way. ^ 

A little space of green grass stretched in front of the shed, 
and Ellen found it extended all along that side of the house 
like a very narrow lawn ; at the edge of it shot up the high 
forest trees ; nothing between them and the house but the 
smooth grass and a narrow, wom footpath. The woods were 
now all brown stems, except here and there a superb hem- 
lock and some scattered silvery birches. But the grass was 
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still green,' and the last day of the Indian summer hung its 
soft veil over all ; the foliage of the forest was hardly mi^ed. 
They passed another hall door, opposite the one where Ellen 
had tried her strength and patience upon the knocker; a 
Httle further on they paused at the glass door. One step led 
to it. Ellen's conductress looked in first through one of the 
panes, and then opening the door motioned her to enter. 

*' Here you are, my new acquaintance," ssdd Alice smDing 
and kissing her. ** 1 began to think something was the mat- 
ter, you tarried so late. We don't keep fashionable hours in 
the country, you know. But I'm very glad to see you. 
Take off your things and lay them on that settee by the door. 
You see I've a settee for summer and a sofa for winter ; for 
here I am, in this room, at all times of the year ; and a very 
pleasant room I think it, don't you ?" . 

'^ Yes, indeed I do ma'am," said Ellen, pulling off her last 
glove. 

'* Ah, but wait till you have taken tea with me half a 
dozen times, and then see if you don't say it is pleasant. 
Nothing can be so pleasant that is quite new. But now come 
here and look out of this window, or door, whichever you 
choose to call it. Do you see what a beautiful view I have 
here ? The wood was just as thick all along as it is on the 
right and left ; I felt hsdf smothered to be so shut in ; so I 
got my brother and Thomas to take axes and go to work 
Siere ; and many a large tree they cut down for me, till you 
see they opened a way through the woods for the view of that 
beautiful stretch of country. I should grow melancholy if I 
had that wall of trees pressing on my vision all the time ; it 
always comforts me to look off, far away, to those distant 
blue hills." 

*' Aren't those the hills I was looking at yesterday ?" said 
Ellen. 

" From up on the mountun ? — ^the very same ; this is part 
of the very same view, and a noble view it b. Every 
morning, Ellen, the sun rising behind those hills shines in 
through this door and lights up my room ; and in winter he 
looks in at that south window, so I have him aU the time. 
To be sure if I want to see him set I must take a walk for it^ 
but that isn't unpleasant; and you know we cannot have 
everything at once." 
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^ It was a very beautiful extent of woodland, meadow, and 
hQl, that was seen picture-fashion through the gap cut in the 
forest ; — ^the wall of trees on each side serving as a frame to 
shut it in, and the descent of the mountain, from almost the 
edge of the lawn, being very rapid. The opening had been 
skmfully cuff the effect was remarkable and very fine ; the 
light on the picture being often quite different from that on 
the frame or on the hither side of the frame. 

" If ow Ellen," said AHce turning from the window, **take 
a good look at my room. I want you to know it and feel at 
home in it ; for whenever you can run away from your aunt's 
this is your home,— do you understand V* 

A smile was on each face. Ellen felt that she was under- 
standing it very fast 

" Here, next the door, you see, is my summer settee ; and 
in sumnder it very often walks out of doors to accommodate 
people on the grass-plat I have a g^reat fancjr for taking tea 
out of doors Ellen, in warm weather ; and if you do not 
mind a mosqidto or two I shall be always happy to have your 
company. That door opens into the hall ; look out and see, 
for I want you to get the geography of the house. — That 
odd-looking, lumbenng, painted concern, is my cabinet of 
curiosities. I tried my best to make the carpenter man at 
Thirlwall understand what sort of a thmg 1 wanted, and did 
all but show him how to make it ; but as the southerners say, 
' he hasn't made it right no how !' There I keep my dried 
flowers, my minerals, and a very odd collection of curious 
things of all sorts that I am constantly picking up. I'll show 
you them some day Ellen. Have you a fancy for curiosi- 
ties ?" 

" Yes ma'am, I believe so." 

" Believe so ! — not more sure than that ? Are you a lover 
of dead moths, and empty beetle-skins, and buttei&es' wings, 
and dry tufts of moss, and curious stones, and pieces of rib- 
bon-grass, and*strange bird's nests? These are some of the 
things I used to delight in when I was about as old as you." 

" I don't know ma'am,'' said Ellen. " I never was where 
I could get them." 

" Weren't you ! Poor child ! Then you have been shut 
up to brick walls and paving stones all your life ?" 

'* Tea ma'am, all my life. 
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' *" ** But now you have ^ seen a little of the conntij,— don't 
you tbink you shall like it better?" ^ 

*' O a great deal better !" 

" Ah that's right. I am sure you wilL On that other 
side, you see, is niy wmter sofa. It's a Tery comfortable 
resting-place I can tell you Ellen, as I have piovred by many 
a sweet nap ; and its old chintz covers ar^ very pleasant to 
me, for I remember them as far back as I remember any- 
thing.'' 

There wasH sigh here ; but Alice passed on and op&ed a 
door near the end of the sofa. 

*' Look in here, Ellen ; this is my bed-room.'' 

*' O how lovely I" Ellen exclaimed. 

The carpet covered only the middle of >the floor ; the rest 
was painted white. The furuiture was common but neat as 
wax. Ample curtuns of white dimity clothed the three win- 
dows, and lightly draped the bed. The toilet-table was 
covered with snow-white muslin, and by the toilet-cushion 
stood, late as it was, a glass of flowers. Ellen thought it 
must be a pleasure to sleep there. 

" This," said Alice when they came out, — " between my 
door and the fire-place, is a cupboard. Here be cups a^ 
saucers, and so forth. In that other comer beyond the fire- 
place you see my flower-stand. Do you love flowers, 
Ellen t 

" I love them dearly, Miss Alice." 

" I have some pretty ones out yet, and shall have one or 
two in the winter ; but I can't keep a great many here ; I 
haven't room for them. I have hard work to save these from 
frost. There's a beautiful daphne that will be out by-and-by, 
and make the whole house sweet. But here, Ellen, on this 
side between the windows, is my greatest treasure — my pre- 
cious books. All these are mine. — Now my dear it is time to 
introduce vou to my most excellent of easy chairs — the best 
things in tne room, aren't they ? Put yourself in that — now 
do you feel at home ?" 

" Very much indeed, ma'am," siud Ellen laughing, as Alice 
placed her in the deep easy chair. 

There were two things in the room that Alice had not 
mentioned, and while she mended the fire Ellen looked at 
them. One was the portrait of a gentleman, grave and good- 
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Aooldng ; tVis had very little of her uttention. The other wsa 
^he counter-portrait of a lady ; a fine dignified countenance 
that had a charm for Ellen. It hung over the fireplace in an 
excellent light ; and the mild eye and somewhat of a peculiar 
expression about the mouth bore such likeness to Alice, 
though oldex^vthat Ellen had no doubt whose it was. 

AUce presently drew a chair close to Ellen's side, and kiss- 
ed her. ^ 

" I trust my child," she said, ** that you feel better to- 
day than you did yesterday ?" * 

"01 do, ma'am, — a great deal better," Ellen answered. 

" Then. I hope the reason is that you have returned to your 
duty, and are resolved, not to be a Christian by-and-by, but 
to lead a Christian's life now ?" 

" I have resolved so ma'am, — I did resolve so last night 
and this morning, — but yet I have been .do^ng nothing but 
wrong all to-day." 

Ahce was silent. Ellen's lips quivered for a moment, and 
..then she went on, 

" O ma'am, how I have wanted to see you to-day to tell 
me what I should do ! I resolved and resolved this morning, 
and then as soon as I got down stairs I began to have bad 
fbelings towards aunt Fortune, and I have been full of bad 
feelings all day ; and I couldn't help it." 

*' It will not do to say that we cannot help what is wrong, 
Ellen. — ^What is the reason that you have bad feelings to- 
wards your aunt ?" 

" She don't like me, ma'am." 

" But how happens that Ellen? I am afraid you don't 
like her." 

" No ma'am, I don't to be sure ; how can I ?" 

*' Why cannot you, Ellen ?" 

"01 can't ma am ! I wish I could. But oh, ma'am, I 
should have liked her — I might have liked her, if she had 
been kind, but-she never has. Even that first night I came 
she never kissed me, nor said she was glad to see me." 

*' That was failing in kindness certainly, but is she tinldnd 
to you, Ellen?'' 

" O yes ma'am, indeed she b. She talks to me, and talks 
to me, in a way that almost drives me out of my wits ; and to- 
day she even struck me ! She has no right to do it/' said 
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Ellen, "firing with passion,—** she has no right to 1 — and sl^ 
has no right to talk as she does about mamma. She did it ^ 

to-day, and she has done it before; — I can't bear it! — and I 
can't bear her ! I can't hear her !'* 

" Hush, hush," said Alice, drawing' the excited child to ^ 

her .arms, for Ellen had risen from her seat;— "^ou must not 
talk so E^len ; — ^you are not feeling right now." > 

** No ma*am, I am not," said EUen coldly and sadly. She 
sat a moment, and then turning to her companion put both '^ 

arms round Ubr neck, and hid her face on her shoulder again ; 
and without raismg it she gave her the history of the morning. 

/' What has brought about this dreadful state of things ?'* 
said Alice after a few minutes. ** Whose fault is it, Ellen ?** '^ 

" I think it is aunt Fortune's fault;" saM Ellen rsu^g her 
head; '*I don't think it is mine. If she had behaved well 
to me I should have behaved well to her. I meant to^ I am 



sure " 



' *' Do you me»A to say you do Hot think you have been in 
faa^i at all in the matter ?" - 

''No ma'am — ^I do not mean to say that. I liave been 
very much in fault — ^very often — ^I know that. I get very 
angry and vexed, and sometimes I say nothing, but some- 
times I get out of all patience and say things I ought not. I 
did so to-day ; but it is so very hard to keep still when I am 
in such a passion ; — and now I have got to feel so towards 
aunt Fortune that I don't like the sight of her ; I hate the 
very look of her bonnet hanging up on the wall. I know it 
isn't right ; and it makes me miserable ; and I can't help it, 
for I grow worse and worse every day ; — and what shall I 
do?" 

Ellen's tears carxie faster than her words. 

" Ellen my child," laid Alice after a while, — " there is but 
one way. You know what I said to you yesterday ?" 

" I know it, but dear Miss Alice, in my reading this morn- 
ing I came to that verse that speaks about not being forgiven 
if we do not forgive others ; and oh ! how it troubles me ; 
for I can't feel that I forgive aunt Fortune ; I feel vexed 
whenever the thought of her comes into my head ; and how 
can I behave right to her while I feel so ?" 

*' You are right there, my dear ; you cannot indeed ; the 
heart must be set right before the life can be." 
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« But wliat shall I do to set it right ?*' 

"Pray." 

" Dear Miss Alice I have heen praying all this morning 
that I might forgive amit Fortune, and yet I cannot do it.'* 

" Pray still, my dear," said Alice, pressing her closer in 
her arms, — ^pray still; if you are in earnest the answer will 
come. But there is something else you can do, and must do, 
Ellen, beades praying, or praying may be in vam." 

" What do you mean. Miss AUce ? 

" You acknowledge yourself in fault — ^have you made all 
the amends you can ? Have you, as soon as you have seen 
yourself in the wrong, gone to your aunt Fortune and 
acknowledged it, and humbly asked her pardon ?" 

£11^1 answer^ "no" in a low voice. 

" Then my child your duty js plsdn before you. The next 
thing after doing wrong is to make all the amends in your 
power; confess your fault, and ask forgiveness, both of God 
and man. Pride struggles against it, — I^see yours does, — 
but my child, ' God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble.' " 

Ellen burst into tears and cried heartilj. 

" Mind your own wrong doings my child, and you will not 
be half so disposed to quarrel with those of other people. 
But Ellen dear, if you will not humble yourself to this you 
must not count upon an answer to your prayer. * If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee,' — ^what then? — 'Leave 
there thy ^ft before the altar ;' go first and be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come." 

" But is it so hard to forgive !" sobbed Ellen. 

*' Hard ? yes it is hard when our hearts are so. But there 
is little love to Christ and no just sense of his love to us in 
the heart that finds it hard. Pride and selfishness make it 
hard; the heart full of love to the dear Saviour cannot 
lay up offences against itself." 

''I have said quite enough," said Alice after a pause; 
" you know what you want, my dear Ellen, and what you 
ought to do. I shall leave you for a Uttle while to change 
my dress, for I have been walking and riding all the morning. 
Make a good use of the time whue I am gone." 

Ellen did make good use of the time. When AUce re- 
10 
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tamed she met her with another face than she had worn all 
that day, htimbler and quieter ; and flin^ng her arms around 

her, she said, , . 

" I will ask aunt Fortune's forgiveness ; — I feel I can do it 



now." 



** And how about /or^'wn^, Ellen ?" 

.** I think God will help me to forgive her," said Ellen ; ** I 
have asked him. At any rate I will ask her to forgive me. 
But oh Miss Alice ! what would have become of me without 
you !" 

** Don't lean upon me, dear Ellen ; remember you have a 
tetter friend than I always near you ; trust in him ; if I have 
done you' any good, don't forget it was he brought. me to you 
yesterday afternoon." 

** There's just one thing that troubles me now," said Ellen, 
-— '' mamma's letter. I am thinking of it aU the time ; I feel 
as ^ I should fly to ^et it !" 

** We'll see about uiat. Cannot you ask your aunt for it ?" 
. «a don't Uke to." 

'' Take care, Ellen ; there is some pride there yet." 

*' Well I will try," said Ellen, " but sometimes, I know, 
ahe would not give it to me if I were to ask her. But I'H 
try, if I can." 

*' Well now to change the subject — at what o'clock did you 
dine to-day ?" 

- 1 don^t know ma'am,-at the same time we always do, I 
believe." 

** And that is twelve o'clock, isn't it ?" 

** Yes, ma'am, but I was so full of coming here and other 
things that I couldn't eat." 

'' Then I suppose you would have no objection to an early 
tea?" 

** No ma'am, — ^whenever you please," said Ellen laughing. 

"I shall please it pretty soon. I have had no dinner at 
all to-day Ellen ; I have been out and about all the morning, 
and had just taken a little nap *when you came in. Come 
this way and let me show you some of my housekeepmg." 

She led the way across the hall to the room on the oppo< 
dteside; a large, well-appointed, and spotlessly neat kitchen. 



nteside; a large, well-appointed, and spotlessly neat kitchen. 
Ellen could not help exclaiming at its pleasantness. 
^ Why yes — I think it is. I have oeen m many a parlor 
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that..!, do not like as.welL Beyond .this is a lower kitchen 
where Margery does all her rough work ; nothing xomes up 
the steps that lead from that to this but the very nicest xmd 
daintiest of kitchen matters. Margery, is my father gone to 
Thirlwall?" 

" No Miss Alice — ^he*s at Carra-carra — ^Thomas heard him 
say he wouldn't. be back early." 

"Well I shall not wait for him. Margery if you will put 
the kittle on and see to the fire. 111 make some of my cakes 
for tea." 

" ril do it Miss Alice ; it's not good for you to go so long 
without eating." 

Alice now rolled up her sleeves above the elbows, and 
tying a large white apron before her, set about gathering the 
afferent tmngs she wanted for her work, — ^to Ellen's great 
amusement. A white mouldhig-board was placed upon a 
table as white ; and round it soon grouped the pail of llour. 
the plate of nice yellow butter, the bowl of cream, the sieve, 
tray, and sundry etceteras. And then, first sifting some flour 
into the tray, Alice began to throw in the other things -one 
after another and toss the whole about with a carelessness 
that looked as if all would go wrong, but with a confidence 
that seemed to say all was going right Ellen gazed in 
comical wonderment. 

" Did you think cakes were made without hands ?" said 
Alice, laughing at her look. " You saw me wash mine before 
I began." 

" O I'm not thinkmg of that," said Ellen ; " I am not afndd 
of your hands." 

** Did you never see your mother do this ?" said Alice, 
who was now turning and rolling about the dough upon the 
board in a way that seemed to Ellen curious beyond expres- 
sion. 

" No, never," she said. " Mamma never kept house, and 
I never saw anybody do it." 

** Then your aunt does not let you into the mysteries of 
bread and butter-making ? " 

'* Butter-making 1 Oh," said Ellen with a sigh, '* 1 have 
enough of that !" 

Ahce now applied a smooth wooden roller to the cake, 
with such quickness and skill that the lump forthwith lay 
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spread upon the boarA in a thin even layer, and she next cut 
it into little round cakes with the edge of a tumbler. Half 
the board was covered witli the nice little white thmgs, which 
Ellen declared looked good enough to eat already, and she 
had quite forgotten all possible causes of vexation, past, pre- 
sent, or future, — ^when suddenly a large gray cat jumped upon 
the table, and coolly walking upon the moulding board planted 
bis paw directly in the middle of one of his mistress's cakes. 

" Take him off—O Men I" cried Alice,—" take him off I 
I can't touch him." 

But Ellen was a little afraid. 

Alic^then gently tried to shove puss off with her elbow ; 
but he seemed to tliink that was very good fun, — spurred, 
whisked his great tail over Alice's bare arm, and rubbed his 
head against it, having evidently no notion that he was not 
just where he x)ught to be. ^hce and Ellen were too much 
amused to try any violent method of relief, but Margery 
happily coming in seized puss in both hands and set him on 
the floor. 

*' Just look at the print of his paw in that cake," said Ellen. 

" He has set his mark on it certainly. I think it is his now, 
by the right of possession if not the right of discovery." 

" I think he discovered the cakes too," said Ellen laughing. 

" Why yes. He shall have that one baked for his supper. 

" Does he like cakes ?" 

"Indeed he does. He is verv particular and delicate 
about his eating, is Captain Parry.' 

" Captain Parry 1" said Ellen, — " is that his name ?'- 

" Yes," said Alice laughing ; " I don't wonder you look 
astonished Ellen. I have had that cat five years, and when 
he was first ^ven me my brother Jack, who was younger 
then than he is now, and had been reading Captain Parry's 
Yoyages, ^ve him that name and would have him called so. 
Oh, Jack F'^said Alice, half laughing and half crying. 

Ellen wondered why. But she went to wash her hands, 
and when her face was again turned to Ellen it was unruffled 
as ever. 

"Margery my cakes are ready," said she, "and Ellen 
and I are ready too." 

" Very well Miss Alice— the kettle is just going to boil ; 
you shall have tea in a trice. I'll do some eggs for you." 
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** Sometlung — anything " — siud Alio^; " I feci one cannot 
lire without eating. Come Ellen, you and I will go and set 
the tea-table." 

Ellen was Ycry happy arranging the cups and saucers and 
other things that Alice handed her from the cupboard ; and 
when a few minutes aft^ the tea and the cakes came in, and 
she and Alice were cosily seated at supper, poor Ellen hardly 
knew herself in such a pleasant state of things. 
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CHAPTEE ITIL 

The ««T anlfa of JK K tiirt •■ aMnUt faM «bB 



^"Ellks dear,** said Afioe as she poured ont EDen's 
aeoond cup of tea» "hxve we nm throngli the list of your 
troubles V^ 

** O DO Miss Alice, indeed we Lavea't ; but we Lave got 
through the worst'' 

*' Is the next one so had it would spcnl our siqjper ?" 

«' No/' said £llen, ** it couldn't do that, but it's bad 
enough though ; it's about m j not going to school. Ifiss 
Alice, I promised mjsdf I would leazn so much while mamma 
was away, and surpxise her when she came back, and instead 
of that I am not kamiog anything. I don't mean not learn- 
ing anythmg!* said Ellen ccMiecting herself; — ** but I can't 
do much. When I found aunt Fortune wasn't going to send 
me to school I detennined I would try to study by myself; 
and I have tried ; but I can't get along." 

** Well now don't lay down your knife and foik and look 
so doleful," said Alice smihn^ ; " this is a matter I can hdp 
you in. What are you studymg ?" 

** Some things I can manage weU enough," said Ellen, 
** the easy things ; but I cannot understand my anthmetie 
without some one to explain it to me, and French I can do 
nothing at all with, and that is what I wanted to learn most 
of all ; and often I want to ask questions about my history." 

''Suppose," said Alice, "you go on studying by yourself 
as mucn and as well as you can, and bring your books up to 
me two or three times a week ; I will hear and explain and 
answer questions to your heart's content, unless you should 
be too hard for me. What do you say to that?" 

Ellen said nothing to it, but the color that rushed to her 
eheeki, — ^the surpriMd look of delight^ — ^were answer enough. 
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" It will do then," said Alice ; "and I have no doubt we 
shall untie the knot of those arithmetical problems Tery soon. 
But Ellen my dear I cannot help you in French, for I do not 
know it myself. What will you do about Uiat ?" 

" I don't know ma'am ; I am sorry." 

" So am I, for your sake. I can help you in Latin, if that 
would be any comfort to you." 

** It wouldn't be much comfort to me," said Ellen laugh* 
ing ; " mamma- wanted me to learn Latin but I wanted to 
learn French a greiit deal more ; I don't care about Latin ex- 
cept to please her." 

" Permit me to ask if you know English?" 

"O yes ma'am, I hope so; I knew that a great while 
ago." 

*' Did you ? I am very happy to make your acquaintance 
then, for the number of young ladies who do know English is 
in my opinion remarkably smalL Are you sure of the fact 
EUen ?" 

*' Why yes. Miss Alice." 

*' Will you undertake to write me a note of two pages that 
shall not have one fault of grammar, nor one word spelt 
wron^, nor anything in it that is not good English ? You may 
take for a subject we history of this afternoon." 

*' Yes ma'am, if you wish it I hope I can write a note that 
long without making mistakes." 

Alice smiled. 

**1 will not stop to inquire," she said, "whether thai 
long is Latin or French ; but Ellen my dear, it is not Eng^ 
lish." 

Ellen blushed a little, though she laughed too. 

** I believe I have got into the way of saymg that by tear- 
ing aunt Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt say it ; I don't think I 
ever did before I came here." 

'* What are you so anxious to learn French for ?" 

" Mamma knows it, and I have often heard her talk French 
with a great many people ; and papa and I always wanted to 
be able to talk it too ;aiid mamma wanted me to learn it; she 
said there were a great many French books louffhtto read." 

"That last is true no doubt. Ellen I will make a bargain 
with you, — ^if you will study English with me I will stady 
French with you-" 
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''Dear Min Afioe," said EDeo'caresaog tier, "IH doit 
iriUioiit that ; I^ stad J anything yoa please/* '^ 

**J}eu Ellen I beliere jon wonikL But I shoold like to 
know it for mj own sake ; well stndj it together; we shall 
get along nicely I hare no doubt ; we can leam to read it at 
ieaat^ and tfiat is the main point." ^ 

** Bnt bow shall we know what to call the words?" said 
EDen doobtf ally. 

** That is a grsTO ijaestion,*' said Afiee smiling. " I am . « 

afoud we should hit upon a style of pronvnciatiaa that a 
Frenchman would make nothing ci. I have it f she exclaim- 
ed clamnng her handsy — ^" where there's a will there's away, 
'—it always happens so. EUen, I ha^e an old .friend v^ on 
the mountain who will giro us exactly what we want^ unless 
I am Rreatly mistaken. Well go and aee her; thi^ k the 
rery tbinK 1 — my old friend Mrs. Yawae." 

''Mn. Yawse!" repeated EBen ;—'' not the grai^bnother 
of that Nancy Yawse r' 

''The rery same. Her name is not Yawse, the ooontiy 
people call it so, and I being one of the oonntey people have 
uSm into the way of it ; but her real name is Vooer. She 
was bom a Swiss, and Inought up in- a wealthy French fruni- 
ly, as the personal attendant of a yomiff lady to whom she 
became exceedingly attached. The lady finaUy manied an 
American gentleman ; and so great was Mrs. Vawse's love to 
her that she left country and umOy to follow her here. In 
a (ew yean her unstress died ; she manied; and since that 
time she has been tossed from trouble to trouble ; — a per- 
fect sea of troubles ; — ^till now she is left like a wreck upon 
this mountain top. A fine wreck she is ! I go to see her 
rery often, and next time I will call for yon,, and we will pro- 
pose our French plan ; nothing will please her better I know. 
By the way Ellen, are ^ou as weH versed in the other com- 
mon brancnes of education as you are in your mother tongue V* 

•* What do yon mean. Miss AUce T 

** Geography, for mstance ; do you know it well ?" 

** Yes, ma'am; I believe so; I am sure I have studied it 
tiUIamnckofit." 

^ Can you give me the boundarios of Great Thibet or 
Perur 

EUen hesitated. 
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**\ bad rather not try," she said, — ^''I am not sure. I 
can't remember those queer countries in Ana and South 
America half so well as Europe and North America." 

** Do you know anything about the surface of the country 
in Italy or France ; the character and condition of the peq:* 
ple ; what kind of climate they have, and what grows tnere 
most freely ?" 

** Why no, ma'am," said Ellen ; ** nobody ever taught 
me that." ' 

** Would you like to go orer the Atlas again, talking about 
all these matters, as well as the mere outlines of the countries 
you have studied before ?" 

" Oh yes, dearly !" ezclsumed Ellen. 

** Weil, I think we may let Margery have the tea-things. 
But here is Captain's cake." 

O may I give him his supper !" said EUlen. 
Certainly. You must carve it for him ; you know I told 
YOU he is very particular. Give him some of the egg too — 
ne likes that. Now where is the Captain?" 

Not far off; for scarcely had Alice opened the door and 
called him once or twice, when with a queer little note of 
answer he came hurriedly trotting in. 

** He generally has his supper m the outer kitchen," said 
Alice, — *' but I grant him leave to have it here to-night as a 
particular honor to him and you." 

*' How handsome he is ! and how large T' said Ellen. 

** Yes, he is very handsome, and more than that he is very 
sensible, for a cat. Do you see how prettily his paws are 
marked ? Jack used to say he had white gloves on." 

** And white boots too," said Ellen. " No, only one leg 
is white ; pussy's boots aren't mates. Is he good-natured ? 

*' Very — ^if you don't meddle with him." 

** I don't call that being good-natured," sud Ellen laugh- 
mg. 

** Nor I ; but truth obliges me to say the Captain does not 
permit ^anybody to take liberties with him. He is a character, 
Captam Parry. Come out on the lawn Ellen, and we will 
let Margery clear away." 

** What a pleasant face Margery has," scdd Ellen, as the 
door closed behmd them; "and what a pleasant way she 

10* 
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has x)f speaking. I like to hear her,— the words come out so ^ 

clear, and I don't know how, hut not like oth^ people.'' - > 

"You have a quick ear Ellen; you are very right 
Margery had lived too long in England before she came 
here to lose her trick of speech afterwards. But Thomas > 

speaks as thick as a Yankee, and always xlid/' 

" Then Margery is English V said Ellen. 
. ** To be sure. She came overjwith us twelve years ago for 
the pure love of my father and mother ; and I believe now she ^ 

looks upon John and me as her own children. I think she 
could scarcely love us more if we were so in truth. Thomas^ 
you haven't seen Thomas yet, have you?" . 

"No." : 

. ," He is an excellent good man ill his way, and as faithful as 
the day is long ; but he isn't equal to his wijfe. Perhaps I am 
partial ; Margery came to America for the love of us, and 
Thomas came for the love of Margery ; there's a difference." 

'* But Miss Alice r— 

" What, Miss Ellen ?" 
' •* You said Margery came over with you ?" 

** Yes ; is that what makes you look so astonished ?". 

" But then you are English too ?" • 

** Well, what of that? you won't love me the less will you ?" 

^'Oh no," said Ellen ; "my own mother came from Scot- 
land, aunt Fortune says." 

** I am English bom, £31en, but you may count me half 
American if you like, for I have spent rather more than half 
my life here. Come this way Ellen, and I'll show you my 
garden. It is some distance off, but as near as a spot could 
be found fit for it." ^ 

They quitted the house by a little steep path leading down 
the mountain, which in two or three minutes brought them 
to a clear bit of ground. It was not laige, but lying very 
prettily amox^ the trees with an open view to the east and 
south-east. On the extreme edge and at the lower end of it 
was fixed a rude bench, well shdtered by the towering forest 
trees. Here Alice and Ellen sat down. 

It was near sunset; the air cool and sweet; the evening 
light upon field and sky. 

^ How flair it is t" ^d Alice musingly ; ** how box and 
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Ibyely ! Look at those loi^ shadows of the moantams, £lleni; 
and how bright the light is on the far hills. It won't be so 
long. A little while more, and onr Indian summer will ^ be 
over ; and then the clouds, the frosty and the wind, and the 
snow. Well, let them come. 

** I wish they wouldn't I am sure," said Ellen. *' I am 
8ony enough they are coming." 

*^ Why ? — all seasons have th^ pleasures. I am not sony 
at all ; I like the cold very much." 

**l guess you wouldn't, Miss Alice, if you had to wash 
ev^ry morning where I do." 

"Why where is that?" 

••Down at the spout." 

** At the spout — ^what is that^pray t 

" The spout of water, ma'am, just down a little way from 
the kitchen door. The water comes in a little long, very long, 
trough from a spring at the back of the pig-field, and at the 
end of the trough, where it pours out, is the spout." 

*' Have you no conveniences for washing in your room ?" 

" Not a sign of such a thing ma'am. I have washed at 
the spout ever since I have been here," said Ellen, laughing 
in spite of her vexation. 

" And do the pigs share the water with you ?" 

** The pigs ? O no ma'am ; the trough is raised up from 
the ground on little heaps of stones ; they can't get at the 
water, — ^unless they drink at the spring, and I don't think 
they do that, so many big stones stand around it. 

" Well Ellen, I must say that is rather uncomfortable, even 
without any danger of four-footed society." 

"It isn't so bad just now," sidd Ellen, "in tMs warm 
weather, but in that cold time we had a week or two back, 
do you remember Miss Alice ? — just before the Indian sum- 
mer began? — oh, how disagreeable it was! Early in the 
morning, you know, — the sun scarcely up, and the cold wind 
blowing my hair and my clothes all about; and then that 
board before the spout, that I have to stand on, is always 
kept wet by the spattering of the water, and it's muddy 
besides and very slippery, — ^there's a kind of green stuff 
comes upon it ; and I can't stoop down for fear of muddying 
myself; I have to tuck my clothcys round me and bend over 
as well as I can, and fetch up a litLs water to my face in 
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the hollow of my hand, and of course I have to do that , a ^ 

irreat many times before I get enough. I can't help- laugh- 
mg," said Ellen, " but it isi7t a laughing matter for all that." 

*' So you wash your face in your hands and have no pitcher 
but a long wooden trough? — ^Poor child! I am sorry for ^, 

you; I think you must have some other way of managing 
before the snow comes." 

■ « The water is bitter cold already," s^d EUen, ^ it's the 
coldest water I ever saw. Mamma gave me a nice dresang- 
box before I came away, but I foimd very soon this was a 
queer place for a dressing-box to come to. Why, Miss Alice, 
if I take out my brush or comb I haven't any table to lay 
them on but one that's too high, and my poor dressing-box 
has to stay on the floor. ' And I haven't a sign of. a bureau, 
—-all my things are tumbling about in my trunk." 

** I think if I were in your place 1 would not permit that 
at any rate," said Alice ; *' if my things were confined to 
my trunk I would have them keep good order there at least." 

"Well so they do," said Ellen,— " pretty good order; I 
didn't mean ' tumbling about * exactly." 

.*' Always try to say what you mean exactly" 

** But now Ellen, love, do you know I must send you 
away ? Do you see the sunlight has quitted these distant 
hills? and it will be qmte gone soon. You must hasten 
home." 

Ellen made no answer. AUce had taken her on her lap 
again, and she was nestling there with her friend's arms 
wrapped around her. Both were quite still for a minute. 

" Next week, if nothing happens, we will begin to be busy 
with our books. Tou shall come to me Tuesday and Friday ; 
and all the other days you. must study as hard as you can at 
home, for I am very particular, I forewarn you*" 

*' But suppose aunt Fortune should not let me come ?" sud 
Ellen without stirring. 

** she will. You need not speak about it ; 111 come 
down and ask her myself, and nobody ever refuses me any- 
thing." 

"I shouldn't think they would," sud Ellen. 

«< Then don't you set the first example," said Alice laugh- 
hg. " I ask yott to be cheerfiil and happy and grow wiser 
and better every day." 
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** Dear Miss Alice ! — How can I promise that ?" 

" Dear Ellen it is very easy. There is One vrho has pro- 
mised to hear and answer you when you ery to him ; he will 
make you in his own likeness again ; and to know and love 
him 'and not be happy, is impossible. That blessed Sa* 
viour !" — said Alice, — '* oh, what should you and I do with- 
out him Ellen ? — ' as rivers of waters in a dry place ; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land ;' — how b€autiful t 
how true ! how often I think of that." 

Ellen was silent, though entering into the feeling of the 
words. 

" Remember him dear Ellen ; — remember your best friend. 
Learn more of Christ, our dear Saviour, and you can't help 
bnt be happy. Never fancy you are helpless and friendless 
while you have him to go to. Whenever you feel wearied 
and sorry, flee to the shadow of that great rock ; will you ? — 
and do you imderstand me ?" 

" Yes ma'am, — ^yes ma'am," said Ellen, as she lifted her 
lips to kiss her friend. Alice heartily returned the kiss, and 
pressing Ellen m her arms said, . 

" Now Ellen, dear, you must go ; I dare not keep you any 
longer. It will be too late now, I fear, before you reachr 
home." 

Quick they mounted the little path again, and soon were at 
the house ; and EJllen was putting on her things.- 

" Next Tuesday remember, — but before that ! Sunday, — 
you are to spend Sunday with me; come bright and early." 

" How early ?" 

" O as early as you please — before breakfast — ^and our 
Sunday morning breakfasts aren't late, Ellen ; we have to set 
off betimes to go to church." 

Elisses and goodbyes ; and then Ellen was running down 
the road at a great rate, for twilight was be^ning to gather, 
and she had a good way to go. 

She ran till out of breath ; then walked awhile to gather 
breath ; then ran again*. Running down hill is a pretty quick 
way of traveling ; so before very long she saw her aunt's 
house at a distance. She walked now. She had come all 
the way in good spirits, though with a sense upon her mind 
of something disagreeable to- come ; when she saw the house 
this disagreeable something swallowed up all her thoughts. 
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and sbe walked Idsnrely on, pondering, what she had to do 
and what she was like to meet with in the d<Hng of it. '' 

''If aunt Fortune should be in a bad humor — ^and say 
soSiethin^ to vex me, — ^but I'll not be vexed. But it will be 
very hard to help it; — ^but I vnll nor be vexed; — ^I have 
done wrong, and I'll tdl her so, and ask her to forgive me ; — 
it will be hard,— but I'll do it-^I'll say what I ought to say, 
and then however she takes it I shall have the comfort of 
knowiog I have done right." "But," said conscience* 
"you. must not say it stiffly and proudly; you must say it 
humbly and as if you really felt and meant it" " I will/' 
said Ellen. 

She paused in the shed and looked through the. window 
to see what was the promise of things withm. Not good ; 
her aunt's step sounded heavy and ominous ; Ellen guessed she 
was not in a pleasant state of mind. ' She opened the door, — 
no doubt of it, — ^the whole lur of Miss Fortune's figure, to 
the- very handkerchief that was tied round her head, spoke 
displeasure. 

" She isn't in a good mood," said Ellen, as she went up 
sturs to leave her bonnet and cape there ; — ** I never knew 
her to be good-humored when she had that handkerchief on/' 

She returned to the kitchen immediately. Her aunt was 
busied in washing and wiping the dishes. 

" I have come nome rather late," said Ellen pleasantly ; — 
"shall I help you aunt Fortune ?" 

Her aunt cast a look at her. 

" Yes, you may help me. Go and put on a pair of white 
gloves and a silk apron, and then you'll be ready." 

Ellen looked down' at herself. " my merino ! I forgot 
about that. I'll go and change it" 

Miss Fortune said nothing, and Ellen went. 

When she came back the things were all wiped, and as 
she was about to put some of tnem..away, her aunt took 
them out of her hands, bidding her "^go and sit down I" 

Ellen obeyed and was mute ; while Miss Fortune dashed 
round with a display of enersy there seemed to be no par- 
ticular call for, and speedily had evervthing in its place and 
all straight and square about the kitchen. When she was, 
as a last thin^, brushing the crumbs from the floor into the 
fiiB she broke the sUence again. The old grandmother 
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flat in the chimney corner, but she seldom was yeiy talkatire 
in the presence of her stem daughter. 

*' What did you come home for to-night ? Why didnH 
you stay at Mr. Humphrey's ?" 

«< Miss Alice didn't ask me.'* 

" That means I suppose that you would if she had ?" 

^' I don't know, ma am ; Miss Alice wouldn't hare asked 
me to da anything that wasn't r^ht." 

*' O no [—-of course not ; — ^Miss Alice is a piece of perfec- 
tion ; everybody says so ; and I suppose you'd sing the same 
song who haven't seen her three times." 

" Indeed I would," said Ellen ; " I could have told that 
in one seeing. I'd do anything in the world for Miss Alice." 

" Ay — I dare say — ^that's the way of it. You can show 
not one bit of goodness or pleasantness to the person that 
does the most for you and has all the care of you, — but the 
first stranger that comes along you can be all honey to them, 
and make yourself out too good for common folks, and go 
and tell great tales how you are used at home I suppose. 
I am sick of it !" stud Miss Fortune, setting up the andu-ons 
and throvring the tongs and shovel into the comer in a way 
that made the iron ring again. " One might as good be a 
stepmother at once and aone with it ! Come mother, it's 
time for -you to go to bed." 

The old lady rose with the meekness of habitual submis- 
sion, and went up stairs with her daughter. ' Ellen had time 
to bethink herself while they were gone, and resolved to lose 
no time when her aunt came back m doing what she had to 
do. She would fain have persuaded herself to put it off. 
"It is late," she said to herself, " it isn't a good time. It 
will be better to go to bed now and ask aunt Fortune's par- 
don to-morrow." But conscience said, "Jlrst be reconcilea to 
thy brother." 

Miss Fortune came down stmrs presently. But before 
Ellen could get any words out her aunt prevented her. 

" Come, light your candle and be off; — I want you out of 
the way ; I can't do anything with half a dozen people about." 

Ellen rose. " I want to say something to you first, aunt 
Fortune." 

" Say it and be quick ; I haven't time to stand talking." 

** Aunt Fortune, said Ellen stumbling over her woms,*— 
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'* I want to tell.you that I Imow I was wrong this moniing^ 
and I am sorry, and I hope you'll forsrive me. ' . ^ . 

' A kind of indignant laugh escapea from Miss Fortune's 
lipsl 

" It's easy talking ; I'd rather have acting. I'd rather see 
people mend theb: -ways than stand and make speeches about 
them. Bdng sorry don't help the matter much/' 

*' But I will try not to do so any more," said £llen« 
. ** When I see you don't I shall b^in to think there is 
something in it. Actions speak louder than words. I don't 
believe in this jumping into goodness all at once." 

*' Well I wiU try not to, at any rate," siud Ellen ughing. 

"I shall be yery glad to see it What has brof^ht yoa 
into this sudden fit of dutifulness and fine talking ?" 

" Miss Alice told me I ought to ask your paraon for what 
I had done wrong/' said Ellen, scarce able to keep from cry- 
ing; '^and I know I did wrong this morning, and I did 
wrong the other day about the letter ; and I am sorry, whe- 
ther you believe it or no.'' 

" Miss Alice told you, did she ? So all this is to please 
Miss Alice. I suppose you were afraid your friend Miss 
Alice would hear of some of your gomgs on, and thought yoa 
had better make up with me. Is that it ?" 

Ellen answered, '* No ma'am,'' in a low tone, but had no 
v<xce to say more. 

''I wish Miss Alice would look after her own afiairs, and 
kt other people's houses alone. That's always the way with 
your pieces of perfection; — they're etemaUy finding out 
something that isn't as it ought to be among their nei^bors. 
I think people that don't set up for being quite such great 
things get along quite as well in the world." 

£31en was strongly tempted to reply, but kept her lips shut. 

" I'll tell you what»" said Miss Fortune, — *' if yoa want me 
to believe that all thistalk means soiHething 111 tell you what 
you shall do, — you shall just teU Mr. Van Brunt to-morrow 
about it all, and how ugly yoo have been these two days, and 
let him know you were wrong and I was right I believe be 
thmks you cannot do anything wrong, and I should like him 
to know it for once." 

Ellen struggled hard with herself before she coold speak; 
Misi Fortune's lips b^;an to wear aaoomful smile. 
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« m teU him r said Elleu at .length ; " 111 tell him I 
was wrong, if you wish me to." 

" I do. wish it. I like people's eyes to he opened. It'll do 
him good I guess, and you too. Now hare you anything more 
to say?" 

Ellen hesitated ; — the color came and went ; — she knew it 
wasn't a good time, hut how could she wait ? 

" Aunt Fortune," she said, . " you know I told you I he- 
haved very ill ahout that letter, — won't you forgive me ?" 

" For^ve you ? yes, child ; I don't care anythmg about it" 

*' Then will you be so good as to. let me have my letter 
agidn ?" said Ellen timidly. 

'^ O I can't be -bothered to look for it now ;. I'll see about 
it some other time ; take your candle and go to- bed now if 
you've nothing more to say." 

Ellen took her candle and went. Some tears were wrung 
from her by hurt feeling and disappointment ; but she had 
the smile of conscience, and as she believed of Him whose 
witness conscience is. She remembered that " great rock in 
a weary land," and she went to sleep in the shadow of it. 

The next day was Saturday. Ellen was up early ; and after 
carefully performing her toilet duties she had a nice long hour 
before it was time to go down stairs. The use she made of 
this hour had fitted her to do cheerfully and well her morning 
work ; and Ellen would have sat down to breakfast in excel- 
lent spirits if it had not been for her promised disclosure to 
Mr. Van Brunt. It vexed her a little. ** I told aunt For- 
tune,-— that was all right ; but why I should be obliged to 
tell Mr. VanJBrunt I don't know. But if it convinces aunt 
Fortune that I am in earnest, and mean what I say ? — then I 
had better." 

Mr. Yan Brunt looked uncommonly grave, she thought ; 
her aunt, uncommonly satisfied. Ellen had .more than half a 
guess at the reason of both ; but make up her mind to speak 
she could not, during all breakfast time. She. eat without 
knowing: what she was eatinor. 

Mr. Van Brunt at length, having finished his meal without 
saying a syllable, arose and was about to go forth, when Miss 
Fortune stopped him. " Wait a minute Mr. Van Brunt," she 
8ud, "Ellen has something to say to you. Go aheadt 
Ellen." 
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- lEUleafdt rather than saw the smile with wfaich these words 
frere spoken. She crimsoned and hesitated. •- 

^* Ellen and I had some trouble yesterday/' said Hiss For- 
tone, *' and she wants to tell you about it. 

Mr. Van Brunt stood gravely waitbg. 

Ellen raised her eyes, which were full, to his face. '' l£r. 
Van Brunt," she said, '* aunt Fortune wants me to tell you 
what I told her last night, — ^that I know I behaved as I 
ought not to her yesterday, and the day before, and other 
times." 

'' And what made you do that ?" said Mr. Yan Brunt. 

" Tell him)" said Miss Fortune coloring, ** that you were 
in the wrong and I was in the right — then* he'll believe it I 
suppose." 

" I was wrong," said Ellen. 

'^ And I was right," — said Afiss Fortune. 

Ellen was silent Mr. Van Brunt looked from one to the 
other. 

** Speak," sidd Miss Fortune ; " tell him the whole if you 
mean what you say." 

•* I can't,*^ said Ellen. 

"Why you said you were wronjif," said Miss Fortune, 
" that's only half of the business ; if you were wrong I wais 
right; why don't you say so, and not make such a shilly- 
shally piece of work of it ?" 

" I said I w;as wrono;," said Ellen, " and so I was ; but I 
never said you were right aunt Fortune, and I don't think so." 

These words though moderately spoken were enough to 
put Miss Fortune in a rage. 

"What 'did I do that was wrong?" she siud; "come, I 
should like to know. What was it Ellen ? Out with it ; say 
everythmg you can think of ; stop and hear it Mr. Van 
Brunt ; come Ellen ; let's hear the whole !" 

" Thank you ma'am, I've heerd quite enough," said that 
gentleman, as he went out and closed the door. 

'* And I have said too much," said Ellen. " Pray forgive 
me aunt Fortune. I shouldn't have said that if you hadn't 
pressed me so ; I forgot myself a moment I am sorry I 
said that" 

** Forgot yourself !" sud Miss Fortune ; " I wish you'd forget 
yourself out of my house. Please to forget the place where 
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I sm for to-day anyhow ; I've got enough of you for one 
while. You had better go to Miss Alice and get a new 
lesson ; and tell her you are coming on finely." 

Gladly would Ellen indeed have gone to Miss Alice, but 
as the next day was Sunday she thought it best to wait. She 
went sorrowfidly to her own room. "Why couldn't I be 
quiet?" said EUen. "If I had only held my tongue that 
unfortunate minute ! what possessed me to say that ?" 

Strong passion — strong pride, — both long unbroken ; and 
Ellen had yet to learn that many a prayer and many a tear, 
much watchfulness, much help from on high, must be hers 
before she could be thoroughly dispossessed of these evil 
spirits. But she knew her sickness ; ^he had applied to the 
Physician ; — she was in a fwr way to be well. 

One thought in her solitary room that day drew streams 
of tears down Ellen's cheeks. " My letter — my letter ! what 
shall I do to get you !" she said to herself. " It serves me 
right ; I oughtn't to have got in a passion ; oh I have got s 
k»son this tune 1" 



CHAPTER XYIII 



80 piraly Mte tli«», that wavwgnat mMmuSk 
Did evw rtw to any beiglit at alL 



The Sunday with Alice met all Ellen's hopes. She wrote 
a YesTf long letter to her mother giving the full history of the 
day. How pleasantly they had ridden to church on the 
pretty fi^y. pony,— she half the way and Ahce the other 
naif, talking to each other all the while ; for Ur. Homphreys 
had ridden on before. How lovely the road was, ^wmding 
about round the mountain, up and down," and with such a 
wide liEur view, and " part of the time close along by the 
edge of the water." This had been Ellen's first ride on 
horseback. Then the letter described the little Garra-cana 
church — yir. Humphreys' excellent sermon, ** every word of 
which she could understand;" Alice's Sunday School, in 
which she was sole teacher, and how Ellen had four little 
ones put under her care ; and told how whQeHr. Humphreys 
went on to hold a second service at a village some six miles 
off, his daughter ministered to two infirm old women at Car- 
ra-carra, — ^reading and explaining the Bible to the one, and 
to the o4her, who was blind, repeating the whole substance 
of her father's sermon. " Miss Alice told me , that nobody 
could enjoy a sermon better than that old woman, but she 
cannot go out, and every Sunday Miss Alice goes and 

Cches to her, she says. How EDen went home in the 
with Thomas and Maigeiy, and spent the rest of the 
day and the night also at the parsonage ; and how polite and 
kind Mr. Humphreys had been. ** He's a y&tj mve-look- 
man indeed," said the letter, " and not a bit like Miss 
; he is a great deal older than I expected." 
This letter was much the longest EUlen had ever written in 
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h^ life ; but she had set her heart on having her mother's 
Sjnnpathy in her new pleasures, 'though not to be had but 
after the lapse of many weeks and lleyond a sad interval of 
land and sea. Still she must have it ; and her little fingers 
traveled busily over the paper hour after hour, as she found 
time, till the long epistle was finished. She was hard at 
work at it Tuesday afternoon when her aunt called her down ; 
and obeying the call, to her great surprise and delight she 
found AUce seated in the chimney comer and chatting away 
with her old grandmother, who looked remarkably pleased. 
Miss Fortune was bustling round as usual, looking at nobody, 
though putting in her word now and then. 

'' Come Ellen," sidd Alice, ''get your bonnet; I am going 
up the mountain to see Mrs. Vawse, and your aunt has given 
leave for you to go with me. . Wrap yourself up well, for it 
is not warm.' 

Without waitmg for a word of answer, Ellen joyfully 

'* Can't expect pretty days in December Miss Fortune. I 
am only too nappy it doesn't storm ; it will by to-morrow, I 
think. But I have learned not to mind weathers." 

** Yes, I know you have," said Miss Fortune. " YouTl 
stop up on the mountain till supper-time I ^ess, won't you ?" 

**0 yes ; I shaU want something to fortify me before com- 
ing home after such a long tramp. You see I have brought 
a basket along. I thought it safest to take a loaf of bread 
with me, for no one can tell what may be in Mrs. Yawse's cup- 
board, and to lose our supper is not a thing to be thought of.'* 

'* Well, have you looked out for butter too ? for you'll find 
none where yon re going. I don't know how the old lady 
hves up there, but it's without butter I reckon." 

" I have taken care of that too, thank you Miss Fortune. 
You see I'm a far-sighted creature." 

''Ellen," said her aunt, as Ellen now, cloaked and hooded, 
came in, '' go into the buttery and fetch out one of them 
pumpkin pies to put in Miss Alice's basket." 

''Thank you Miss Fortune," said Alice smiling, "I shall 
tell Mrs. Yawse who it comes from. Now my dear, let's be 
off; we have a long walk before us." 
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. ...Ellen was quite .ready to be off,: But no sooner .had .she 
opened the outer shisd door than h^ Toice was heard in as 
.t^iishment. h» ' . , • 

"A catl-^Whatcat is this? Miss Alice! look here; — 
here's the Captain r do believe." 

*' Here b the Captain indeed," said Alice. " O pussy, 
pussy, what have you come for!" 

Pussy walked up to his mistress, and stroldng hunself and 
his great tail against her dr^s, seemed to say that he had 
come for her sake, and that it made no difference to hii» 
where she was. |;omg. 

"He wisw^sittmg as gravely as possible," saSd Ellen, " on 
the stone just outside the door, waitiag for the door to be 
opened. How could he have come here ?" 

^' Why he has- follow^ me," sdd Alice; "he often does; 
but I came quick and I thought I had left him at home to- 
day. This IS too long an expedition for him. Kitty — ^I wish 
you had stayed at home." «^ 

Kitty did not think so ; he was arching his nQck and purr- 
ing in acknowledgment of Alice's soft touch. 

"Can't you send hin\ back?" said Ellen. 

^Nb my dear ; he is the most sensible of cats no doubt^ 
but he could by no means understand such an order. « No, 
we must let him trot on after us, and when he gets tired 111 
carry him ; it won't be the first time by a good^many." 

l%ey set off with a quick pace, which the wither forbade 
them to slacken. It was somewhat as Miss Fortune had 
said, an ugly afternoon. . The clouds hung cold and gray, 
and the air had a raw chill feeling that betokened, a coming 
snow. The wind blew strong too, and seemed to carry the 
dullness .through all manner of wrappers. Alice and Ellen 
however did not much care for it ; they walked and ran by 
turns, only stopping once in a while when poor Captain's un- 
easy ciy warned them they had left him too far behind. Still 
he woidd not submit to be carried, but jumped down when- 
ever Alice attempted it, and trotted on most perseveringly. 
As they neared the foot of the mountain they were somewhat 
sheltered from the wind,, and could afford to walk more 
slowly. 

"How is it between yoa and your aimt Fortone now?*' 
said Alice. ^ 
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'' O we don't get on well at all Miss Alice, and I don't 
know exactly what to do. You know I said I would ask her 
pardon. Well I did, that same night after I got^ home, but 
& was very disagreeable. She didn't seem to believe I was 
in earnest, and wanted me to tell Mr. Van Brunt that I had 
been wrong. I thought that was rathei; hard ; but at any 
rate I said I would ; . and next morning I did tell him so ; 
and I believe all would have done well if I could only have 
been quiet ; but iiunt Fortune said something that vexed me, 
and almost before I knew it I said something that vexed her 
dreadfully. It was nothing very bad. Miss AUce, though I 
ought not to have said it ; and I was sorry two minutes after, 
but I just got provoked ; and wha^ «hall I do, for it's so hard 
to prevent it ?' . 

" The only thing I know," siud Alice with a slight smile, 
.'' is to be full -of that charity which among other lovely ways 
of showing itself has this, — ^that it is 'not easily provoked. 

«« I am easily provoked," siud Ellen. 

** Then yoi^ know one thing at any rate that is to be watch- 
ed and prayed and guarded against ; it is no litde matter to 
be acquainted with one's own weak pomts." 
, . " I tried so hard to keep quiet that morning," said Ellen, 
*' an^ if I only could have let that unlucky speech alone — 
but somehow I forgot myself, and I just told her what I 
thought." 

" Which it is very often best not to do." 

*' I do believe," said Ellen, " aunt Fortune would like to 
have Mr. Van Brunt not like me." 

" Well," s^d Alice,—" what then ?" 

*' Nothing, I suppose, ma'am." 

** I hope you are not going to lay it up against her ?'^ 

** No ma'am, — ^I hope not. 

" Take care dear Ellen, don't take up the trade of sus- 
pecting evil ; you could not take up a worse ; and even when it 
IS forced upon you, see as little of it as you can, and forget as 
soon as you can what you see. Your aunt, it may be, is not 
a very happy person, and no one can tell but those that are 
unhappy how hard it is not to be unamiable too. Return 
ffood for evil as fast as you can ; and you will soon either 
have nothing to complain of or be very well able to bear it" 

They now hegsax to go up the mountain, and the path be- 
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came in places 8t€ep and m^ed enoogli. ''Tliereisaneaaer 
way en the other 'side," said Alice, "bat ihk is the nearest 
for us.** £Saptain Fany now showed agns of bemg decidedty 
weary, and permitted Alice to take him up. But he present^ 
moulted from her arms to her shonlder, and to Ellen's great 
amusement kept his place there, passing from one shoulder to 
the other, and every now and then sticking his nose up into 
her honnet as. if to kiss her. 

** What does he do that for ?'' said EQen. 
' ** Because he loves me and is pleased/' said Alice. ''Put 
TOUT ear close Ellen/ and hear the quiet way he is purring to 
himself — do you hear ? — that's his way ; he very sddom purrs 
aloud." 

" He's a veiT funny cat/' sud Ellen laughing. 

^ Oat 1" said Alice, — " there isn't'such a cat as this to be 
•een. He's a cat to be respected, my old Captain Parry. 
He is not to be laughed at Ellen, I can tell you.' 

The travelers went on with good will ; b^t tiie path was 
•o steep and the way so long that when d}out half way up 
the mouiitun they were fdn to follow the example of theur 
four-footed companion and rest themselves. They sat down 
on the ground. They had warmed themselves with walking, 
but the weather was as chill and disagreeable and gusty as 
ever ; every now and then the wind came sweeping by, catch- 
ing up the dried leaves at their feet and whirling and scatter- 
ing them off to a distance, — ^winter's warning voice. 

** I never was in the country before when the leaves were 
off the trees," said Ellen. " It isn't so pretty Miss Alice, do 
you think so ?" ' 

** So pretty ? No, I suppose not, if we were to have it all 
the while ; but I like the change very much." 

<< Do you like to see the leaves off the trees ?" ' 

** Yes-^in the time of it. There's a beauty in the leafless 
trees that you cannot see in summer. Just look EUen — no, 
I cannot find you a nice specimen here, they grow too thick ; 
but where they have room the way the bran<3)es spread and 
ramify, or branch out agrain, is most beautiful. There's first 
the trunk — ^then the large branches — ^then those divide into 
•mailer ones ; and those part and part again into smaller and 
•mailer twigs, till you are canopied as it were with a ne^ork 
of fine stems. And when the snow falls gently on them — O 
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EUen 'Winter has its o^m beauties. I love it all ; the cold, 
and the wind, and the snow, and the hare forests, and our 
little river of ice. What pleasant slei^h-rides to church I 
have had upon that river. And then the evergreens, — ^look 
at them ; you don't know in summer, how much they are 
worth ; wait till you see the hemlock branches bending with 
a weight of snow, and then if you don't say the winter is 
beautiful I'll give you up as a young lady of bad taste." 

** I dare say I shall, said Ellen ; '' I am sure I shall like 
what you like. But Miss Alice, what makes the leaves fall 
when the cold weather comes ?" 

''A very pretty question Ellen, and one that can't be 
answered in a breath. 

"I asked aunt Fortune the other day," said Ellen, laugh- 
ing very heartily, — " and she told me to hush up and not be 
a fool ; and I told her I really wanted to know, and she said 
she wouldn't make herself a simpleton if she was in my place ; 
60 I thought I might as well be quiet." 

" By tne time the cold weather comes, Ellen, the leaves 
have done their work and are no more needed. Do you 
know what work they have to do ? — do you know what is 
the use of leaves ?" • 

*'Why for prettiness, I suppose," said Ellen, "and to 
give shade ; — I don't know anything else." 

" Shade is one of their uses, no doubt, and prettiness too ; 
he who made the trees made them ' pleasant to the eyes ' as 
well as * good for food.' So we have an infinite variety of 
leaves ; one shape would have done the work just as well for 
eveiy kind of tree, but then we should have lost a great deal 
of pleasure. But EUen the tree could not Uve without leaves. 
In the spring the thin sap which the roots suck up from the 
ground is drawn into the leaves ; there by the help of the sun 
and air it is thickened and prepared in a way you cannot 
imderstand, and goes back to supply the wood with the 
various matters necessary for its growth and hardness. After 
this has gone on some time the little vessels of the leaves 
become clogged and stopped up with earthy and other mat- 
ter ; they cease to do then: work any longer ; the hot sun 
dries them up more and more, and by the time the frost 
comes they are as good as dead. That finishes then^ 
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niftnej drop .off from the bianch thai needs tbem no moce. 
Do you nnden^aod all this ?** 

** Yes, ma'am, rery well/' said Ellen ; '' and it's exactly 
what I wanted to know, and rery curions. Sp the trees 
couldn't lire without leaves ?" 

" No more than you could without a heart and lungs.'*^ 

«' I am yery glad to know that," said Ellen. f< Then how 
is it with the erergreens. Miss Alice? Why don't thdr 
leaves die and drop off too ?" 

** They do ; Iook how the ground is carpeted under t!iat 
pine tree," 

*' But they stay green all winter, don't they ?" 

" Yes ; th^ leaves are fitted to resist frost ; I don't know 
what the people in cold countries would, do else. They 
have the fiate of all other leaves however ; they live awhile, 
do their work, and then die ; not all at once though ; there 
is always a supply left on the tree. Are we rested enough to 
begin again V 

*'l am," said Ellen; '''I don't know about the Ci^tain. 
'Poor fellow 1 he's fast asleep. I declare it's too bad to wake 
you m, pussy. Haven't we had a pleasant littlo test^ Miss 
Alice 7 I have learnt something while we have he^n sitting 
here." * . ' . . 

** Thai b pleasant, Ellen,'' said Alice, as they began thdr 
upward march ; — ** I would I might be all the while learning 
something." , 

** But you have been teaching, Miss Alice, and that's as grood. 
Mamma used to say it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

** Thank you, Ellen," said Alice smiling ; '' that ought to 
satisfy me oertidnly." 

They bent themselves a^nst the steep hill again and 
pressed on. As they rose higher they felt it grow more cold 
and bleak ; the woods gave them less shelter, and the wind 
swept round the mountain-head and over them with great 
force, makmg their way quite difficult. 

** Courage, Ellen I" said Alice as they struggled on ; 
" we shall soon be there." 



" I wonder/' said the puiting Ellen^ as making an effort 



she oame .up alongside of Auce— "I wonder why Mrs. 
Vawse will live m such a disagreeable place.'^ 
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.vr.'flf; is not disagreeable to. her,i Ellen; though I must say 
X should not like to have l>p much of this wini" 

" But does she really like to live up here better than 
down below where it is warmer? — ^and all alone too ?" 

/* Yes, she does. Ask her why, Ellen, and see what she 
will tell you. She likes it so much better that this Uttle 
cottage was built on purpose for her near ten years ago, by 
a good old friend of hers, a connection of the lady whom 
she followed to this country." : 

'^ WeU," said Ellen, *\ she. must have a queer taste — ^that 
is all I can say." . 

They were now within a few easy steps of the house, 
which did not look so uncomfortable when they came close 
'to it. . It was small and low, of only one story, through it is 
true the roof ran up very steep to a high and sharp gable. 
It was perched so snugly in a niche of tiie hill that the little 
yard was. completely sheltered with a high wall of rock. 
The house itself stood out more boldly and caught pretty 
cwell near all the winds that blew ; but so, Alice informea 
Ellen, the inmate liked to have it. 

. '.'.And that roof," said Alice, — " she begged Mr. Marshman 
when the cottage was building that the roof might be high 
and pomted ; she said her eyes were tired with the low roofs 
of. this country, and if he would have it made so it would be 
aigreat relief to them." 

.The'pdd .roof Ellen thought was pretty. But they now 
reached the door, protected with a deep porch. Alice entered 
andijj knocked at the other door. The^ were bade to come 
in. A woman , was there stepping briskly back and forth 
before a large spinning-wheel. She half turned her head to 
seiQ wbo the comers were, then stopped her wheel instantly, 
and came to meet them with open arms. 

** Miss Alice 1 Dear Miss Alice, how glad I am to see you." 

" And I you, dear Mrs.. Yawse," said Alice kissmg her. 
** Here's another friend you must welcome for my sake— little 
Ellen Montgomery." 

'' I am very glad to see Miss Ellen," said the old wo- 
man, kissing her also ; and Ellen did not shrink from the 
kiss, so pleasant were the lips that tendered it ; so kind and 
frank the smile, so winning the eye ; so agreeable the whole 
ur of the person. She turned from Ellen again to Miss Alice. 
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•'It's a long wMe that I have' not^^en you, dcarj — ^not 
amoe you went to Mrs. Marshman's. 'And what a day you 
have chosen to come at last !" 

•• I can*t help that," said Alice, pulling off her honnet, — 
I couldn't wiut any longer. I wanted to see you dolefully, 
Mrs. Vawse." 

<f Why my dear? what's the matter? I have wanted to 
see yott, but not dolefully." 

-" That's the very thing Mrs. Vawse ; I wanted to see you 
to get a lesson of qiuet contentment." 

** I never thought you wanted such a lesson Miss Alice. 
What's the matter?" - 

*' I can't get over John's going away." 

Her lip trembled and her eye was swimming as she said 
so. The old woman passed her hands over the ' gentle head 
and kissed her brow. 

•' So I thouffht — so I felt, when my mistress died ; and my 
husband ; and my sons, one after the other. But now I 
think I can say with Paul, ' I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am therewiu to be content' I think so ; maybe that I de- 
ceive myself ; but they are all gone, and I am certain that I 
am contenl^now." 

*' Then surely I oiu^ht to be," said Alice. ^ 

** It is not till one looses one's hold of other things and ' 
looks to Jesus alone that one finds how much he can do. 
•There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother;' but I 
never knew all that meant till I had no other friends to lean 
upon ; — ^nay, I should not say no other friends ; — ^but my 
dearest were taken away. You have your dearest still. Miss 
Alice." 

•'Two of them," sud Alice faintly; — ''and hardly that 
now." 

•• I have not one," sud the old woman, — •• I have not one ; 
but my home is in heaven, and my Saviour is there preparing 
a place for me. I know it — I am sure of it — and I can wait 
a uttle while, and rejoice all the while I am waiting. Dearest 
Miss Ahce — none of them that trust in him shall be desolate ;* 
don't you believe that ?" 

•• I do surely, Mrs. Vawse," said Alice, wiping away a tear 
or two, '• but I forvet it sometimes ; or the pressure of jm» 
sent pain is too much for all that faith and hope can da 
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' <* It hinders faith and hope from acting — ^that is the trou- 
ble. 'They that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing.' I know that is true, of my own experience ; so will 
you dear." 

'* I know it Mrs. Yawse— I know it all ; but it does me good 
to hear you say it. I thought I should become accustomed 
to John*s absence, but I do not at all ; the autumn winds 
all the while seem to sine to me that he is away." 

** My dear love," said Uie old lady, " it sorrows me much 
to hear yon speak so ; I would take away this trial from you 
if I could ; but He knows best. Seek to live nearer to the 
Lord, dear Miss Alice, and he will give you much more than 
he has taken away." 

Alice again brushed away some tears. 

" I felt I must come and see you to-day," said she, ''and 
you have comforted me already. The sound of your voice 
always does me good. I catch courage, and patience from 
you I believe." 

" ' As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeheth the coun- 
tenance of his friend.' How did you leave Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshman ? and has Mr. George returned yet ?" 

Drawing their chairs together, « close conversation began* 
Ellen had been painfully interested and surprised by what 
went before, but the low tone of voice now seemed to be not 
meant for her ear, and turning-away her attention, she amused 
herself inth taking a general survey. 

It was easy to see uiat Mrs. Yawse lived in this room, and 
probably had no other to live in. Her bed was in one comer ; 
cupboards filled the deep recesses on each side of the chim- 
ney, and in the wide fireplace the crane and the hooks and 
trammels hanging upon it showed that the bedroom and sit- 
ting-room was the kitchen too. Most of the floor was covered 
witii a thick rag carpet ; where the boards could be seen they 
were beautifully clean, and white, and everything else in the 
room in this respect matched ¥rith the bcMtrds. The panes 
of glass in the little windows were clear and bright as panes 
of glass could be made ; the hearth was clean swept up ; the 
cupboard doors were unstained and imsoiled, though fingers 
had worn the paint ofif ;. dust was nowhere. On a httle stand 
by the chimney comer lay a lai^e Bible and another book ; 
close beude stood a cushioned arm-chair. Some other apart- 
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msit iliere']in>babl7*ir«8 whem -wood and «fine8 %ererkept; 
iioUiing-^rBft^to be seen here that did not agree with a verj 
comfortable &oe^of the wbole. .It looked as if one might he 
happ J there ; it looked as if somebody was happy there ; and 
a glance at the old lady of the house wonld not alter the 
opmioQ. Many a glance Ellen gave her as she sat talking 
with Alice ; and with every one she felt more and uuxe dnwn 
towards her. She was somewhat wider the common siae and 
rather stoat; her coontenance most agreeable; there was 
sense, character, sweetness in it. Some wrinkles no doobt 
were there too ; lines deep-marked that spoke of sonows once 
known. Those storms had all passed away ; the last sha- 
dow of a clond had departed ; her evening son was shining 
clear and bright towards the setting;. and her. brow was 
beaatifiiUy placid, not as though it never had been, but as if 
it never could be raffled again. Respect no one could help 
feeting for her ; and more than respect one fdt would grow 
with acquaintance. Her dress was very odd, Ellen thought. 
It was not American, and what it was she did not know, but 
sapposed Mrs. Vawse must have a lingering £uicy fnr the 
costume as wdl as for the roofe d her DAthemnd. More than 
an her eye turned again and aeain to the huoe^ which seemed 
to her in its changing expression winning and pleasant ex- 
ceedingly. He mouth bad not forgotten to smile, nor- the 
eye to laugh ; and though this was not often seen, the con- 
stant play of feature showed a deep and lively sympathy in 
all Afioe was saying, and held Ellen's charmed gaae; and 
when the old lady's looks and words were at length tuned 
to herself she blushed to think how long she had been look- 
ing steadily at a stranger. 

" little ifiss Ellen, how do you like my house on the took 
here?" 

" I don't know ma'am," said Ellen ; ** I fike it very much, 
only I don't think I should like it so well in winter." ^ 

** I am not certain that I don't like it then best of aH Why 
would yon not like it in winter ?" 

"I shouldn't like the cold ma'am, and to be akme." 

** I like to be alone, but cold ? I am in no danger of freea- 

ing, ICss Ellen. I make myself very warm — keq> good 

fira» — and my boose is too stroi^ for the wind to blow H 

awi^. Don't you want to go out and me my^ow ? I have 
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6ne of the best cows that ever you saw ; her name is Snow ; 
there is not a black hcur upon her; she is all white^ Cotne 
Miss Alice ; Mr. Marshman sent her to me a month ago ; 
she's a great treasure and worth looking at." 

They went across the yard to the tiny bam or outhouse, 
where they found Snow nicely cared for. She was in a warm 
stable, a nice bedding of straw upon the floor, and plenty of 
hay laid up for her. Snow deserved it, for she was a beauty 
and a very well-behaved cow, letting Alice and Ellen stroke 
her and pat her and feel of her thick hide, with the most per- 
fect placidity. Mrs. Vawse meanwhile went to the door to 
look out. • 

" Nancy ought to be home to milk her," she said ; '* I 
must give you supper and send you off. IVe no feeling nor 
smell if snow isn t thick in the air somewhere; we shaU see 
it here soon;" < 

*' I'll milk her " said Alice. 

•* I'll milk herV' said Ellen ; '• I'll milk her ! Ah do let 
me ; I know how to milk ; Mr. Van Brunt taught me, and I 
have done it several times. May I ? I should Uke it dearly.'* 
• "You shall do it surely my phild," said Mrs. Vawse. 
'^ Come with me and I'll give you the pail ^md the milking 
stool." 

When Alice and Ellen came in with the milk they found 
the kettle on, the little table set, and Mrs. Vawse very busy 
at another table. ' 

"What are you doing Mrs. Vawse, may I ask?" said 
Alice. 

" I'm just stirring up some Indian meal for you ; I find I 
have not but a crust left." 



" Please to put that away ma'am for another time. Do 
you think I didn't know better than to come up to this moun- 
tain-top without bringing along something to live upon while 
I am here? Here's a basket ma'am, and in it are divers 
things ; I believe Margery and I between us have packed up 
enough for two or three suppers ; to say nothing of Miss 
Fortune's pie. There it is — sure to be good you know ; and 
here are some of my cakes that you like so much, Mrs. 
Vawse," said Alice .as she went on pidling the things out of 
the basket, — "there is a bowl of butter— that's not wanted I 
see — and here is a loaf of bread ; and that's all. EUen, my 
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dear, this basket will be lighter to cany 4owii than it ynk\r*o 
bring up." •./..• , .. 

<«1 am glad of it I am sure/' said Ellen ; " my. arm Jiasn't 
done aching yet, though I had it so little while." 

** Ah, I am glad to hear that kettle sinking/' said theb 
hostess.. '* I can give you good tea. Miss Alice ; you'll thinl. 
so I know, for it's the same Mr. John sent me.,. It is ver} 
fine tea ; and he sent me a noble supply, like himself," con- 
tinued Mrs. Yawse, taking some out of her little caddy» '* 1 
ought not to say I have no friends left ; I cannot eat a meal 
that I am not reminded of two good ones.. Mr. John knew 
one of my weak points when he sent me that box of Sou- 
chong." 

The supper was ready, and the little party gathered round, 
the table. The tea did. credit to the judgment of the eiver 
and the skill of the maker, but they were no critics that <uaiik 
it. Alice and Ellen were much too hungry and too happy 
to be particular. Miss Fortune's pumpkin pie was. dedured 
to be very fine, and so were Mrs. Vawse's cheese and butter. 
Eating and talldng went on with great spirit, their old friend 
seeming scarce less pleased or less lively than themselves. 
Alice proposed the French plan and Mrs. vawse, entered into 
it very frankly ; it was easy to see that the style of building 
and G^ dress to which she had been accustomed in early life 
were not the only things remembered kindly for old tune's 
sake. It was settled they should meet as frequently as might- 
be, either here or at the parsonaee, and become good Frmdi- 
women with all convenient speed. 

. M Will you wish to walk so far to see me again, little Was 
Ellen ?" 

" Oh yes ma'am !" 

** You won't fear the deep snow, and the wind and eokU 
and the steep hill ?" 

" O no ma'am, I won't mind them a bit ; but ma'am. Miss 
Alice told me to ask you why you loved better to Uve up 
here than down where it b warmer. I shouldn't ask if she 
hadn't said I might." 

" Ellen has a gpreat fancy for getting at the reason of every- 
thin£^ Mrs. Yawse," said Alice smiling. 

''You wonder anybody should choose it| don't yoa Miss 
Eaien?" said the old lady. 
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*** Yes ina'aYn, a little." 

*' I'll tell you the reason my child. It .is for the love of 
my old home and the memory of my young days. mJl I iras 
as old as you are and a little older I jiyed among the moun- 
tains and upon them ; and after that, for many a year, they 
■were just' before my eyes eveiy day, stretching away for 
more than one huiMred miles^ ana piled up one above aaother, 
fifty times as big as any you ever saw ; these are only mole- 
hills to them. ' I loved them— oh how I love them still ! If 
I have one unsatisfied wish,'' said the old lady turning to 
Alice, '' it is to see my Alps again ; but that will never be. 
Now Miss Ellen, it is not that I fimcy when I get to the top 
of this hill that I am among my own mountains, but I can 
breathe better here than down in the plain. I feel more 
free ; and in the village I would not hve for gold, unless that 
duty bade me." 

** But all alone so far from everybody," said Ellen. 

'^ I am never lonely ; and old as I am I don't mmd a long 
walk or a rough road any more than your yoimg feet do." 

*• But isn't It very cold ?" said Ellen. 

*' Yes, it is very cold ; — what of that ? I make a good 
blaang fire, and then I like to hear the wind whistle." 

*' Yes, but you wouldn't like to have it whistling inside as 
well as out," siud Alice. " I will come and do the listing 
and caulkinff for you in a day or two. Oh you have it done 
without me T I am sorry." 

" No need to be sorry dear — I am glad ; you don't look 
fit for any troublesome jobs." 

" I am fit enough," said Alice. *' Don't put up the cxir- 
tains ; I'll come and do it." 

'* You must come with a stronger face then," stdd her old 
friend ; " have you wearied yourself with walking all this 
way V 

** 1 was a little weary," said Alice, '' but your nice tea has 
made me up again." 

*' 1 wish I could keep you all night," sud Mrs. Vawse 
looking out, ''but your father would be uneasy. I am 
afraid the storm will catch you before you get home ; and 
you aren t fit to breast it. Little Ellen too don't look as if 
she was made of iron. Can't you stay with me ?" 

*' 1 must not— it wouldn't do," said Alice, who was hastily 
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pntiiiig on her things ; ''well soon ran down the ML/ But 

we are leaYing you alone ; — ^where's Nancy ?" . 

'- '^ Shell not come if there's a promise. of a stonn/'..8aid 

Mrs. Vawse ; ''she often stays out a night." 

-5 • ** And IcaTCsyou alone r 

"I am never alone/' said the old lady quietly; *-\l hare 
nothing: to fear ; but I am uneasy aboilltyou dear. Idind 
my words; don't try to go hack the way you came; take 
the other road ; it's easier ; and stop when you get to Mrs. 
Van Bnint's; Hr. Yan Brunt will take you the rest ci the 
way in his litde' wagon." : 

r .«< Do you think it is needful?" sud Alice doubtfully. ■ 
r f I tun .sure it is best. Hasten down. Adieu mon en- 
fent":> -...■-. r. 

They kissed and embraced her and hunied out. 
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* CHAPTER XIX. 



- Nov«mber «hfll Mawt kmd wT ai^iy awigh ; 
TIm rfwrtwiinc wialOT daj If Bear a ek)M. 

BUEXS. 



The clouds hung thick and low ; the wmd was less than 
it had been. They took the path Mrs. Yawse had spoken of; 
it was broader and easier than the other, winding more gently 
down the mountain ; it was sometime indeed trareled by 
horses, though far too steep for any kind of carriage. Alice 
and Ellen ran along without giving much heed to anything 
but their footing, — down, down, — ^runmng and bounding, 
hand in hand, UU want of breath obliged them to slacken 
their pace. 

** Do you think it will snow ? — soon ?" asked Ellen. 

** I think it will snow, — ^how soon I cannot tell. Hare yon 
had a pleasant afternoon ?" 

" Oh very !" 

*' I always have when I go there. Now Ellen there is an 
example of contentment for you. If ever a woman loved 
husband and children and friends Mrs. Yawse loved hers ; I 
know this from those who knew her long ago ; and now look 
at her. Of them all she has none left but Uie orphan daugh- 
ter of her youngest son, and you know a little what sort of a 
child that is." 

'^She must be a very bad girl," said Ellen; ''you can't 
think what stories she told me about her grandmother." 

'i Poor Nancy !" said Alice. ** Mrs. Yawse has no money 
nor property of any kind, except what is in her house ; but 
there is not a more independent woman breathing. She does 
all sorts of things to support herself. Now for instance, 
Ellen, if anybody is sick within ten miles rouiid, the family 
are too hi^py to fi;et Mrs. Yawse for a nurse. She is an 
admirable one. Then she goes out tailoring at the fannen' 
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houses ; she brings home wool and returns it spun into yam ; 
she brings home yam and knits it up into stockings and 
socks ; afi sorts of odd jobs. I hare seen her picking hops ; 
she isn't above doing anything, and yet she never forgets her 
own dignity. I think wherever she goes and whatever she 
is about, die is at all times one of the most truly ladylike 
persons I have ever seen. And everybody respects her; 
everybody likes to gain her good-will ; she is known all over 
the country ; and lul the country are her friends." 

*' They pay her for- doing these things, don't they ?" 

*' Certainly ; not often in money ; more commonly in vari- 
ous kinds of matters that she wants, — ^flour, and sugar, and 
Indian ndeal, and pork, and ham, and vegetables, and wool, — 
anything ; it is but .a little of each that she wants. She has 
friends that would not permit her to earn another sixpence if 
Ihey could help it, but she likes better to live as she does. 
And she is always as you saw her to-day— cheerful and 
happy^ as a little ^rL" 

Ellen was turning over Alice's last words and thinking that 
little girls were not cUtDays the cheerfullest and happiest 
creatures in the world, when Alice suddenly exclaimea, '' It 
is snowing ! Come Ellen, we must make haste now I" — and 
set off at a quickened pace. Quick as they might, they had 
gone not a hundred yards when the whole air was filled with 
the falling flakes, and the wind which had lulled for a little 
now rose with greater violence and swept round the mountun 
furiously. The storm had come in good earnest and promised 
Jto be no trifling one. Alice and Mien ran on, holdmg each 
other's hands and strengthening themselves against the blasts 
but their journey became every moment more difficult. Tho 
air was dark with the thick-falling snow ; the wind seemed to 
blow in every direction by turns, but chiefly against them, 
blinding their eyes with the snow and making it necessary to 
use no small effort to keep on their way. Elllen hardly Imew 
where she went, but allowed herself to be pulled alon^ by 
Alice, or as well pulled her along ; it was hard to say which 
hurried most. In the midst of this dashing on down the hill 
AUce all at once came to a sudden stop. 

"Where's the Captain?" said she. 

'' I don't know," sdd Ellen, — '' I haven't thought of him 
smce we left Mrs. Yawse's." 
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^Alice turned ber hack to the wind and looked up the road 
they had come, — ^there was nothiw but wind and snow than ; 
how furionsly it blew ! Alice called, " Pussy I—" 

'' Shall we walk up the road a little way. or shall we stand 
and wait for him here ?" said Ellen, trembling half from 
exertion and half from a vague fear of she knew not what. . 

Alice called again ; — ^no anawer, but a wild gust of wind 
and snow that drove past. 

" I can't go on and leave him/' said Alice ; ** he might 
perish in the storm." And she began to walk slowly back, 
calling at intervals, " Pussy ! — ^kitty ! — pussy !" — and listening 
for an answer that came not. Ellen was very wiwiUing to 
tarry, and nowise inclined to prc^ng their journey by g<nng 
backwards. She thought the storm grew dlarker and inlder 
every moment. 

*' Perhaps Captain stayed up at Mrs. Yawse's," she said, 
" and didn't follow us down." 

*' No," siud Alice, — ** I am sure he did. Hark 1 — ^wasn't 
that he ?" 

''I don't hear anything," said Ellen, after a pause of 
anxious listening. 

Alice went a few steps further. 

** I hear him !" she said ; — " I hear him ! poor kitty !" — 
and she set off at a quick pace up the hilL Ellen followed^ 
but presently a burst of wind and snow brought them both 
to a stand. Alice faltered a little at this, in doubt whether 
to go up or down; but then to their great joy Captain's far 
off cry was heard, and both Alice and Ellen stramed their 
voices to cheer and direct him. In a few minutes he came 
in sight, trotting hurriedly along through the snow, and on 
reaching his mistress he sat down immecuately on the ground 
without offering any caress ; a sure mga that he was tired. 
Alice stooped down and took him up in her arms. 

"Poor kitty!" she said, "you've done your part for 
to-day I think ; III do the rest. Ellen, dear, it's <k no use 
to tire ourselves out at once; we will go* moderately. Keep 
hold of my cloak my child ; it takes both of my arms to hola 
this big cat. Now never mind the snow ; we can bear being 
blown about a little ; are you very tired ?" 

" No," said Ellen,—" not very ;— I am a Kttle tired ; but I 
don't care for that if we can only get home safe." 
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' ^There's iio difScfdty abont tbat I bc^pe. Kaj, there may 
be some dijffietdfyfhjA we shall get tbm I tlunk^ in good 
aafetj after airhile. I wish we weie ihaeiiaw, for your sake 
my cluld;" 

** Oh nerer mind me»'* said Ellen gntefnlly ; ^ I am sony 
for you Miss Alice ; you have the hardest timeof it with thai 
heavy load to carry ; I wish I oonid helpyon." 

" Thank yon my dear, but nobody coold do that; I.doobi 
if Captain wonld fie in any anns but mine." 

'' Let me carry the basket then," said Ellen,— '^ do, Miea 
Alice." . . - 

J'lfo my dear, it hangs very well on my amu Take it 
gently; Mrs. Van Brant's isn't yeiy £Eur off ; weshall feel the 
wind less when we torn." 

But the road seemed long. The storm did not increase in 
violence, truly there was no need of that, but the looked-for 
turning was not soon found, and the gathering darkness 
warned them day was drawing towards a close.. As they 
neared the bottom of the hill Alice made a pause. 

-«« There's a path that turns off from this and makes a 
shorter cut to Mrs. Van Bnmt's, but it must be above here ; 
I must have missed it, though I have been on the watch con- 
stantly." . ' 

She looked up and . down. It would have been a-sharp eye 
indeed that had detected any slight opening in the woods on 
either side of the path, which the drivmg snow-storm blended 
into one continuous wall of trees. They could be seen 
stretchine darkly before and behind them ; but more than 
that^ — ^where^ they stood near together and where scattered 
apart^ — ^was all confusion, through that fut-fallmg shower of 
flakes. 

"Shall we go back and look for the path?" said Ellen. 

''I am afraid we shouldn't find it if we did," «ud Alice; 
" we should <mly lose our time and we have none to lose. 
I think we had better go straight forward." 

'* Is it much farther this way than the other path we have 
missed?" 

"A good deal — all of half-a-mile. I am sorry; but 
courage my child ! we shall know better than to go out in 
snowy weather next time,— on long expeditions at least." 

They had to shout to make each other hear, so drove the 
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silow and wind througli the trees and mto' their very fabes and 
ears. They plodded on. It was plodding; the snow lay 
thick enough now to make thdr footing uneasy,. and grew 
deeper every moment ; their shoes were fuU ; their feet and 
ankles were wet; and their steps began to drag heavily 'orer 
the ffround. !£llen clung as close to Alice's cloak as their 
humed traveling would -permit ; sometimes one of Alice's 
hands was loosened for a moment to be passed round Ellen's 
shoulders, and a word of courage or comfort in the clear calm 
tone cheered her to renewed exertion. The niffht fell fast ; 
it was very darkling by the time they reached the bottom of 
the hill, and the road did not yet allow them to turn their 
faces towards Mrs. Van Brunt's. A wearisome piece of 
the way this was, leading them fnm the place they 
wished to reach. They could not go fast either ; they 
were too weary and the walking too heavy. Captain had the 
best of it; snug and quiet he lay wrapped in Alice's cloak 
and fast asleep, little wotting how tiied his mistress's arms 
were. 

The path at length brought them to the lon^ desired turn* 
in^ ; but it was by this time so dark that the fences on each 
side of the road showed but dimly. They had not spoken 
for a while ; as they turned the comer a sigh of mmgled 
weariness and satisfaction escaped from Ellen's lips. It 
reached Alice's ear. 

"What's the matter love?" said the sweet voice. No 
trace of weariness was allowed to come into it 

'' I am so glad we have got here at last," siud Ellen, look- 
ing up with another sigh, and removing her hand for an in- 
stant from its grasp on the cloak to Alice's arm. 

<• My poor child 1 I wish I could carry you too. Can you 
hold on a little longer ?" 

''0 yes, dear Miss Alice ; I can hold on.'- 

But Ellen's voice was not so well guarded. It was like 
her steps, a little unsteady. She presently spoke again. 

** Miss Alice are you afraid ?" 

" I am afraid of your setting sick -my child, and a little 
afraid of it for myself; — of nothmg else. What is there to 
be afraid of?" 

" It b very dark," said Ellen ; ** and the stoimis so thickp 
^-do you thmk you can find the way ?** 
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on ; mad the fenoa wanld pnevent na 6001 ge^tl&ag out of dia 
mdL Ifc V hflid waikiii^ I Idww^ Imt im £a ^ tiure ^^ 
aiid-117; bear up as wdl av you caa dear: I am aiaxj I 
esu ff^'^ yon no help but iforda. Don.^ yoo, Hunh: % aies 
Inight fire w21 look euinibrta bie after aH tfaia?^ 

" O dear yes !** answered EDeii a&er sadly; ' 

« Are ftm afend Elkn?^ 

"ISTo^ Miss Afice — not mnBh — I don't fifce its Yttsag wo 
daifc, I ean't see wIieEe I am going.'' 

" The dazknesamafcea our w^ longer and more te&as; it 
-win do na no other ham kvve. . I jnth I had a hand to germ 
yon, bat thia great eat nmst have both of min& The daxk- 
nem and the ^fat are both ahke to oar Fadier ; we are in 
his hand ; we are safe enoi^ dear EDeD." 

EQen's hand left die dmk again far an maianft to praaa 
Afiee's arm in answer; voiee fiuled at the nmrate. Thca 
eSnging anew aa dose to her side aa the eoold get they toSed 
patienUyon. The wind had somewhat lessened .of its vio- 
lence, and besides it blew not now in tiieir fiseea^ bat againat 
their backs, helping them on. StOl the snow e ontinne d to 
hO. yeiy fsst, and akeady by thick npon the groond ; cterf 
half hoar increased the hearineas and painfbhtewi of thcor 
march ; and dazkneas gathered till the very feneea eoald no 
kmger be seen. It was ptch dazk ; to hold the nnddle of 
the road was impossible ; their only way was to keep akx^ by 
one of the fences ; and for fear of hardng themadTes against 
some outstanding poet or stone it was necessary to travel 
quite gently. They were indeed in no condition to travel 
otherwise if light had not been wanting. 81owly and patient* 
It, vnth painfcd care groping thdr way, they poshed on throogb 
toe snow and the thick night. Alice cowl fed the earnest- 
ness of Ellen's grasp upon her clothes ; and her close pressing 
np to her made their progress still slower and more diflleaU 
than it would otherwise have been. 

" Miss Alice,"— said EUen. 

" What, my child ?" 

** I wish you would speak to me once m a while." 

Alice freed one of her hands and took hold of Ellen'si 
> ''I have been so buinr picking my way along, I have 
neglected you, haven't I V* 
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^.^ O no, ma'am. But I Vke to hear the sound of jour voice 
sometimes, it makes me feel better." . 

''This is an odd kind of traveling, isn't it?" said Alice 
cheerfully ; — '* in the dark, and feeling our way along ? This 
will .be quite an adventure to talk about, won't it ?" . 

" Quite," said Ellen. 

*' It is easier going this way, don't you find it. so ?. The 
wind helps us forward." 

*' It helps me too much," said Ellen ; ** I wish it wouldn't 
be quite so very kind. Why, Miss Alic^, I have enough to 
do to hold miyself together sometimes. It almost makes me 
run, though I am so very tired." 

^ Well It is better than having it in our faces at any rate. 
Tired you are, I know, and must be. We shall want to rest 
all day to-morrow, shan't we ?" 

''Oh I don't Imow!" said Ellen sighing; "I shall be 
glad when we begin. How long do you think it will be. Miss 
Alice, before we ^et to Mrs. Van Brunt's ?" 

** My dear child I cannot tell you. I hav^ not the least 
notion whereabouts we are. I can see no waymarks, and I 
cannot judge at all of the rate at which we have come. 

" But what if we should have passed it in this darkness ?" 
said Ellen. 

" No, I don't think that," said Alice, though a cold doubt 
struck her mind at Ellen's words ; — " I think we shall 
see the glimmer of. Mrs. Van Brupt's friendly candle by- 
and-by." 

But more uneasily and more keenly now she strove to see 
that glimmer through the darkness ; strove till the darkness 
seemed to press painfully upon her eyeballs, and she almost 
doubted her being able to see any light if light there were ; 
it was all blank thick darkness still. She began to question 
anxiously with herself which side of the house was Mrs. Van 
Brunt's ordinary sitting-room ; — ^whether she should see the 
liffht from it before or after passing the house ; and now her 
glance was directed often behind her, that they might be sure 
m any case of not missing their desired haven. In vain she 
looked forward or back ; it was all one ; no cheering glimmer 
of lamp or candle greeted her straining eyes. Hurriedly now 
from tmie to time the comforting words were spoken to Ellen^ 
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for'tojiiraue tlie long itretehbfrway that led onward from 
Mre. Yan Brunt's to Miss Fortune's would be a very serious 
idatter ;' Alice wanted comfort herself. * 
■ "Shairwe get there sbon/do you think. Miss Alice ?" said 
poor Ellen, whose wearied feet carried her painfully over 
the deepening snow. The tone of voice went to Alice's heart. 

^' I don''t know, my darling,-^! hope so," she anwered; but 
it was spoken rather patiently than cheerfully. ''Fear 
nothing, dear Ellen ; remember who has the care of us ; 
darkness and light are both alike to him ; nothmg will do us 
any real harm. '"''''. 

** How tired you must be, dear Miss Alice, carrying pussy !" 
Ellen said with a sigh« ' 

For the first time Alice echocld the dgh ; but almost imme- 
diately Ellen exclaimed in a totally different tone, " There's ia 
light !•— but it isn't a candle — ^it is moving about ; — ^what is 
it ? what is it, Miss Alice ?^' 

They stopp^ and looked. A light there certainly was, 
dimly seen, moving at some little distance from the fence on 
the opposite side of the road. All of a sudden it disappeared. 

" What is it ?" whispered Ellen fearfully. * 

*'I don't know, my love, yet ; wait — " 

. They waited several minutes. 

" What could it be ?" said Ellen. " It was certainly a 
light, — -I saw it as plunly as ever I saw anything ; — what 
can it have done with itself — ^there it is again ! — agoing the 
other way !" 

Alice waited no longer, but screamed out, " Who's there ?" 

But the light paid no attention to her cry ; it traveled on. 

'' Halloo !" called Alice again as loud as she could. 

*' Halloo !" answered a rough deep voice. The light sud- 
denly stopped. 

"That's he! that's he!" exclaimed Ellen in an ecstacj 
and almost dancing, — " I know it, — it's Mr. Van Brunt ! it^ 
Mr. Van Brunt !^oh. Miss Alice ! ** 

Struggling between crying and laughing Ellen could not 
stand it, but gave way to a good fit of crying. Alice felt the 
infection, but controlled herself, though her eyes watered as 
her heart sent up its grateful tribute ; as well as she could she 
answered the halloo. 
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~ ' jThe Iigbt was seen adTancing towards them. Presently it 
glimmered faintly behind the' fence, sliowing a bit of the dark 
rails covered with snow, and they could dimly see the figure 
of a man getting over them. He crossed the road to where 
they stood. It was Mr. Van Brunt, . - 
* "I am very glad to see you, Mr. Van Brunt," sud Alice's 
sweet voice ; but it trembled a little. 

" Oh, Mr. Van Brunt !" sobbed Ellen. 

That gentleman, at first dumb with astonishment, lifted 
his lantern to survey them, and assure his eyes that his ears 
had not been mistaken. 

** Miss Alice ! — My goodness alive ! — How in the name of 
wonder ! — ^And my poor little lamb ! — But what on 'arthj 
ma'am ! you must be half dead. Gome this way, — just come 
back a little bit,— why, where were you going, ma'am ?" 

" To your house, Mr. Van Brunt ; I have been looking for 
it with no little anxiety, I assure you." 

" Looking for it ! Why how on 'arth ! you wouldn't see 
the biggest house ever was built half a yard ofif such a plaguy 
night as this.^' 



" I thought I should see the light from the windows, Mr. 
Van Brunt.^' 

'' The light from the windows ! Bless my soul ! the storm 
rattled so again the windows that mother made me pull the 
great shutters to. I won't have 'em shut again of a stormy 
night, that's a fact ; you'd ha' gone far enough afore you'd 
ha' seen the light through them shutters." 

" Then we had passed the house already, hadn't we ?" 

"Indeed had you, ma'am. I guess you saw my light, 
ha'n't you ?" 

" Yes, and glad enough we were to see it too." 

" I suppose so. It happened so to-night — now that is a 
queer thing — I minded that I hadn't untied my horse ; he's 
a trick of being untied at night and won't sleep well if he 
aint ; and mother wanted me to let him alone 'cause of the 
awful storm, but I couldn't so to my bed in peace, till I had 
seen him to his'n. So that s how my lantern came to be 
going to the bam in such an awk'ard night as this." 

They had reached the little gate, and Mr. Van Brunt with 
some difi&culty pulled it open The snow lay thick upon the 
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neat brick walk wbich Ellen bad trpd tbe fiist time witb wet 
feet and drippmg garments. A few steps f urtber and tbey 
came to the same door tbat bad opened thai so hospitably to 
reodve her. As tbe faint light of the lantern was thrown 
upon the old latch and door posts, EUlen felt at home ; and a 
sense of comfort sank down into her heart whieb she bad not 
known for some time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^ ■ 

TIraa hb that whOome that good poet nid, 

Tbo fMtle miada by gontlo doad* b knowao : 

For a maa by aothiaf ii w well bewrayed 

Af by hb manaen, ia whieb plalae b riiowae 

Of what degree aad what raoe he' b grewao. 

- Fairub Qrann. 

Ma. Yak Bruitt flun^ open the door and the two wet and 
weary travelers stepped liter him into the same cheerful 
comfortable looking kitchen that had received Ellen once 
before. Just the same, tidy, clean swept^ up, a good fire, 
and the same old red-back^ chairs standing round on the 
hearth ui most cozy fashion. It seemed to Ellen a perfect 
storehouse of comfort ; the very walls had a kind face for 
her. There were no other faces however ; the chairs were all 
empty. Mr. Van Brunt put Alice in one and Ellen in ano- 
ther, and shouted, "Mother! — ^here!" — muttering that she 
had taken herself off with the light somewhere. Not very 
far ; for in half a minute answering the call Mrs. Yan Brunt 
and the li^ht came hurriedly in. 

" What^s the matter, 'Brahm ?— >vho's this ?— why 'taint 
Miss Alice! My gracious me! — and all wet!-— oh, dear, 
dear ! poor lamb ! Why Miss Alice, dear, where have you 
been ?— and if that unt my little Ellen ! oh dear ! what a fix 
you are in ; — ^well darling, I'm glad to see you again a'most 
anyway. 

She crossed over to ktss Ellen as she said this ; but sur- 
prise was not more quickly alive than kindness and hospitality. 
She fell to work immediately to remove Alice's wet things, 
and to do whatever their joint prudence and experience mi^t 
suggest to ward off any ill e^cts from the fatigue and ex- 
posure the wanderers had suffered ; and while she was thus 
employed Mr. Yan Brunt busied himself with Ellen, who 
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iras really in no eonditkm to help liendfl It was cnrioas to 
see him carefully taking off Ellen's wet hood (not the bine 
one) and knoclung it gently to get rid of ibe snow ; evi- 
dently thinking that ladies' things must hare delicate handling. 
He tried the uoak next, but belled sadUy at the Castenrng of 
that^ and at last was fiain to call in help. 

'' Here Nancy ! — where are yon ? step here and see if yon 
can undo this here thing, whatever you call it ; I believe my 
finders are too big for it." 

It was Ellen's former acquamtanee who caine forward in 
obedience to this calt Ellen had not seen before that she 
was in the roonu. l^ancy grinned. a niisQhievous smile of re- 
cognition as she stooped- to Ellen's throat and nndid the fast- 
enmg of the cloak, and then shortly enough bade her '' gei 
up, that she might take it off!" l^len o&yed, but was very 
glad to sit. down again. While Nancy went, to the door to 
shake the cloak Mr. Van Brunt was c^ently pulling off EUen'f 
wet gloves, and on Nancy's return he directed her to take 
off the shoes, which were filled with snow. Nancy sat down 
on the floor before Ellen to obey this order ; and tired and ex- 
hausted as she was, Ellen felt the different manner j|n .which 
her l^ands and feet were waited upon. • - : ..r -. -^ U'^l^-ioy-: 

,'lHow did you get into this scrape J'* said Nancy; l&tt 
was none of my ddng^ anyhow. It'll never be dry wesiher 
Ellen where you are. I won't put on my Sunday-go-tOrm^^ 
ing clothes when I go a walking with yqn, )iYo^. had ought 
to ha' been a duck or a goose, or something like that. — ^What's 
that for. Mr. Van Brunt!" 

This last query, pretty sharply spoken, :vras in answer to a 
liffht touch of that gentleman s hand upon Jdiss Nancy's ear, 
which came rather as a surprise. He aeigned no reply. 

" You're a fine gentleman !" said Nancy tartly. 

** Have you done what I gave you to do ?" said Mr. Van 
Brunt coollv. 

" Yes — there 1" said Nancy, holding up Ellen's bare feet 
on one hand, while the fingers of the other secretly applied 
in ticklish fashion to the soles, of them caused Ellen suadenly 
to start and scream. 

" Get np I" said Mr. Van Brunt ; Nancy didn't think best 
to disobey ;^" Mother, ha'n't you got nothing you want Nanoy 
to do?" 
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-, "SaBy/* .said Mrs. Van Brunt, f you and Nancy, go and 
fetch here a couple of pails of hot water, — right away." 

'< Go, and mind what you are about," said Mr. Van Brunt ; 
** and after that keep out of this room and don't whisper again 
till I give you leave. Now Miss Ellen dear, how do you feel ?" 

Ellen said in words that she felt " nicely." . But the eyes 
and the .mUe said a g«at deal .ore ; Elba's heart ^ rL- 
nmg over. 

'* Oh she'll feel nicely directly, I'll be bound," said Mrs. 
Van Brunt; "wait till she .gets her feet soaked, and 
then! " 

** I do feel nicely now," said Ellen. And Alice smiled in 
answer to their inquiries, and said if she on^ knew her 
father was easy there would be nothing wanting to her hap- 
piness. 

The bathing of their feet was a great refreshment^ and 
th^ kind hostess had got ready a plentiful supply of hot 
lierb tea, with which both Alice and Ellen were well dosed. 
While they sat sipping this, toasting their feet before the fire, 
Mrs. Van Brunt and the girls meanwhile preparing their 
room, Mr. Van Brunt suddenly entered. He was cloaked and 
hatted and had a riding- whip in his hand. 

"Is there any word "you'd like to get home Miss Alice? 
I'm going to ride a good piece that way, and I can stop as 
good as not." 

" To-night, Mr. Van Brunt !" exclaimed Alice in astonish- 
ment. ' 

Mr. Van Brunt's silence seemed to say that to-night was 
the time and no other. 

" But the storm is too bad," urged Alice. " Pray donH go 
till to-morrow." 

"Pray don't, Mr. Van Brunt !" said Ellen. 

" Can t help it — I've got busmess ; must go. What shaU 
I say ma'am ? ' 

" I should be very glad," said Alice, " to have my father 
know where I am. Are you going very near the Nose ?" 

"Very near." 

" Then I shall be greatly obliged if you will be so kind as 
to stop and relieve my father's anzietv. But how can you 
go in such weather ? and so dark as it is." 

" Never fear/' said Mr. Van Brunt. " Well be back m 
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half Im hour, if 'Bialim and xne don't come across a snow- 
ditft a leeiU too deep. Good night, ma'am.^ And out he 

went. 

^ **' Back in half an hoar/ *' said Alice mnong. *' Why he 
said he had heen to untie his horse for the night ! He must 
be going on our account^ I am sm^, Ellen f 

** On your accomit,*' said EUen smiling. ^ O I knew that 
all the time Ifiss Alice. I don't think hell stop to leheTe 
auit Fortune's aniiely." 

Afice sprang to call him hack ; but Mrs. Van Brunt as- 
sured her it was too late, and that she need not be uneasy, 
for her son ** didn't nund the storm no more, than a weather- 
board." 'Brahm and 'Brahm could go anywh^^ in any sort 
of a time. ** He' was a going without speaking to you, but I 
told him he had better, for maybe you wanted to send some 
word particular. And your rooms ready sow dear, and 
you'd better go to bed and sleep as long as you can." 

They went thankfully. " Isn't this a pleasant room ?" said 
EDen, who saw eveiy thing in rose-color ; " and a nice bed ? 
But I feel as if I coiidd sleep on the floor to-night. Isn*t it 
a'most worth while to have such a time. Miss Alioey for the 
sake of the pleasure afterwards ?" 

'' I don't know EUen," said Alice smiling ; '* I won't say 
that; though iti« worth paying a price for to find how 
much kindness there is in some people's hearts. As to sleep- 
ing on the floor, I must say I never felt less inclined to it" 

" Well I am tired enough too," said Ellen as they laid 
themselves down. ''Two nights with you in a week! Oh 
those weeks before I saw you. Miss Alice V* 

One earnest loss for good night; and Ellen's agh of 
pleasure on touching the pillow was scarcely breathed when 
sleep deep and sound fell upon her eyelids. 

It was very late next morning when they awoke, having 
slept rather heavily than welL They crawled out of b^ 
feelinff Btiff and sore in every limb ; each confesang to more 
evil effects from their adventure than she had been aware of 
the evening before. All the rubbinc^ and bathing and drink- 
ing that Mrs. Van Brunt had administered had been too little 
to undo what wet and cold and fatigue had done. But Mrs. 
Van Brunt had set her breakfast-taUe with everything her 
bouse eould furnish that was nice; a bountifully spread 
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board it was. Mr. Humphreys was there too ; and no bad 
feelings of two of the party could prevent that from being a 
most cheerful and pleasant meal. Even Mr. Humphreys and 
Mr. Van Brunt, two persons not usually given to many woixis, 
came out wonderfully on this occasion ; gratitude and plea- 
sure in the one, and generous feeling on the part of the other, 
untied their tongues ; and Ellen looked from one to the other 
in some amazement to see how agreeable they could be. 
Kindness and hospitality always kept Mrs. Van Brunt in full 
flow ; and Alice, whatever she felt, exerted herself and sup- 
plied what was wanting everywhere; like the transparent 
glazmg which painters use to spread over the dead color of 
their pictures ; unknown, it was she gave life and harmony 
to the whole. And Ellen in her enjoyment of ever3rthing 
and everybody, forgot or despised aches and pains, and even 
whispered to Alice that cofifee was making her well agsm. 

But happy breakfasts must come to an end, and so did 
this, prolonged though it was. Immediately after, the party 
whom circumstances had gathered for the first and probably 
the last time, scattered again; but the meeting had left 
pleasant effects on all minds. Mrs. Van Brunt was in general 
delight that she had entertained so many people she thought 
a great deal of, and particularly glad of the chance of show- 
ing her kind feelings towards two of the number. Mr. Hum- 
phreys remarked upon " that very sensible good-hearted man, 
Mr. Yan Brunt, towards whom he felt himself under great 
obligation." Mr. Van Brunt said '' the minister wam't such 
a grum man as people called him ;" and moreover said " it 
was a good thing to have an education, and he had a notion 
to read more." As for Alice and Ellen, they went away full 
of kind feeling for every one and much love to each other. 
This was true of them before ; but their late troubles had 
drawn them closer together and given them fresh occasion to 
value their friends. 

Mr. Humphreys had brought the little one-horse sleigh for 
his daughter, and soon after breakfast Ellen saw it drive oft 
with her. Mr. Van Brunt then harnessed his own and car- 
ried Ellen home. Ill though she felt, the poor child made an 
effort and spent part of the morning in finishing the lon^ let- 
ter to her mother which had been on the stocks since Mon- 
day. The effort became pamful towards the last ; and the 

12 
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aduog.fimbs and trembls^ haaad of. wiiiel: 8iie^coiii|daBied 
were tlie finl bqg uinii ^s ofa senooa fit of iUness^ She went 
to bed tbat same afierooon and did not kave it agui for two 
weeks. Cold had taken violent hoid of bar systOB; ferer 
aetmand raab^h; and half the tme Btle EQen'a wha were 
rofiag in deliiiiini* «Notlmig howerer could be too much for 
lliM Fortune's eneigies ; she was as much at home in^sick 
room as in a well one. She flew about with increased agili- 
ty ^ was vp stairs and down stairs twenty times in the course 
^ the di^, and k^t an strnght ererywhere. £Uen*s room 
wias always the pietiire of neatness; the fire, the wood fire, 
was taken care of; Miss Fovtone seoned to knowhj instinct 
when it wanted a fresh supply, and to be. on the spot by 
magic to gire it. Ellen's mediones were dealt out in proper 
time ; her ^;nids and drmks perfectly well made and arranged 
with appetizing nicety on a little table by the bedside where 
she could rea4^ them herself; and Miss Fortune was gene- 
tally at hand when she was wanted. But m spite of aU this 
there was something mis«ng in that sick, room,— there was a 
great want ; and whencrer the delirium was upon her EUen 
made no secret of it. She was never violent ; but she moan- 
ed, sometimes impatiently and sometimes pli^tively, for her 
mother. It was a Texation to Miss Fortune to hear her. 
The name of her mother was all the time on her lips ; if by 
chance her aunt's name came in, it was spoken in a way that 
generally sent her bouncmg out of the room. 

** Mamma/' poor Ellen would say, " just lay your hand on 
my forehead, will you ? it's so hot. Oh do, mamma I — ^where 
are you ? Do put your hand on my forehead, won't you ? — 
O do speak to me, why don't you, mamma? why don't 
she come to me 1" 

Once when Ellen was uneasily calling in this fashion for 
her mother's hand. Miss Fortune softly kid her own upon the 
child's brow; but the quick sudden jerk of the. head from 
under it told her how well Ellen knew the one from 
the other ; and little as she cared for Ellen it was wormwood 
to her. 

Miss Fortune was not without offers of help during this 
siok time. Mrs. ^Yan Brunt, and afterwards Mrs. Vawsc, 
asked leave to come and nurse. Ellen; but Miss Fortune 
declared it was more plague than profit to her, and she 
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coiildn't be bothered with haying strangers about. Mrs. Van 
Brunt she suffered^ much against her will, to come for a day 
or two : at the end of that Miss Fortune found means to get 
rid of her civilly. Mrs. Vawse she would not allow to stay an 
hour. The old lady gQt leave however to go up to the sick 
rooni for a few minutes. Ellen, who was then in a liigh fever, 
informed her that her mother was down stairs, and her aunt 
Fortune would not let her come up ; she pleaded with tears 
that she might come, and entreated Mrs. Vawse to take her 
aimt away and send her mother. Mrs. Yawse tried to soothe 
her. Miss Fortime grew impatient. 

" What on earth's the use," said she, " of talking to a child 
that's out of her head ? she can't hear reason ; that's the way 
she gets into whenever the fever's on her. I have the plea- 
sure of hearing that sort of thing all the time. Come away, 
Mrs. Yawse, and leave her ; she can't be.better any way than 
alone,- and I am in the room every other tlung ;— ^siie's just as 
well quiet. Nobody knows," said Miss Fortune, on her way 
down the sturs, — "nobody knows the blessing of taking 
care of other people's children that ha'n't tried it. I*ve tried 
it, to my heart's content" 

Mrs. Yawse sighed, but departed in silence. 

It was not when the fever was on her and delirium high that 
£llen most felt the want she then so pitifully made known. 
There were other times, — when her head was aching, and weary 
and weak she lay still there, — how she longed then .for the 
dear wonted face ; the old quiet smile that carried so much of 
comfort and assurance with it ; the voice that was like heaven's 
music ; the touch of. that loved hand to which she had clunc^ 
for so many years ! She could scarcely bear to think of it 
sometimes. In the still wakeful hours of night, when the 
only sound to be heard was the heavy breathing of her aunt 
.asleep on the floor by her side, and in the long solitary day, 
when the only variety to be looked for was Miss Fortune's 
flitting in and out, and there came to be a sameness about 
that, — Ellen mourned her loss bitterly. Many and many were 
the silent tears that rolled down and wether pillow; many a 
long drawn sigh came from the very bottom of Ellen's heirt ; 
she was top weak and subdued now for violent weeping.. She 
wondered sadly why Alice did not come to see her; it was 
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toother great grief added to the former. She never chose 
however to mention her name to her aunt. She kept her 
wonder and her sorrow to herself, — all the harder to bear for 
that After two. weeks Ellen began to mend,. and then she 
became exceeding weaiy of being alQne and shut up to her 
room. It was a pleasure to have her Bible and hymn-book 
lying upon the bed, and a great comfort when she wa^*^Sble 
to look at a few words ; but that was not very often, and 
she longed to see somebody, and hear something besides her 
aunt's dry questions and answers. 

One afternoon Ellen was sitting, alone as usual, bolstered 
up in bed. Her little hymn-book was clasped in her hand ; 
though not eq\ial to reading, she felt the touch of it a solace 
to her. Half dozing, half waking, she had been perfectly 
quiet for some time, when the sudden and not very gentle 
opening of the room door caused her to start and open her 
eyes. They opened wider than usual, for instead of her aunt 
Fortune it was the figure of Miss Nancy Yawse that presented 
itself. She came in briskly, and shutting the door behind her 
advanced to the bedside. 

*' Well !" said she, — ** there you are ! Why you look smart 
enoudi. I've come to see you." 

** Have you ?" said Ellen uneasily. 

*' Miss Fortune's gone out, and she told me to come and 
take care of you ; so I'm a-going to spend the afternoon." 

" Are you ?" said Ellen again. 

"Yes — aint you glad? I knew you must be lonely, so I 
thought I'd come." 

There was a mischievous twinkle in Nancy's eyes. Ellen 
for once in her life wished for her atmt's presence. 

** What are you doing ?" 

" Nothing," said Ellen. 

'' Nothing indeed ! It's a fine thing to lie there and do 
nothing. You won't get well in a hurry, I guess, will you ? 
You look as well as I do this minute. O I idways Imew you 
was a sham." 

" You are very much mistaken," said Ellen indignantly ; — 
** I have been very sick, and I am not at all well yet." 

*' Flddle-de-dee ! it's very mce to think so ; I guess you're 
lazy. How soft and good those pillows do look to be sure. 
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Come, Ellen, try getting up a little. / believe you hurt your- 
self with sleeping ; it'll do you good to be out of bed a while ; 
come! get up!" 

She pulled Ellen's arm as she spoke. 

*' Stop, Nancy, let me alone !" cried Ellen, struggling with 
all her force, — " I mustn't — I can't ! I mustn't get up ; what 
do you mean ? I'm not able to sit up at all ; let me go !" 

She succeeded in freeing herself from Nancy's grasp. . 

" Well, you're an obstinate piece," said the other ; " have 
your own way. But mind, I'm left in charge of you ; is it time 
for you to take your physic ?" 

*' I am not taking any," said Ellen. 

" What are you taking ?" 

'' Nothing but gruel and little things/' 

** ' Gruel and little things ;' Utde things means something 
good I s'pose. * Well, is it time for you to take some gruel or 
one of the little things ?" 

*' No, I don't want any." 

"O that's nothing; people never know what's good for 
them ; I'm your nurse now, and I'm going to fflve it to you 
when I think you want it. Let me feel your piuse— yes, your 
pulse says gruel is wanting. I shall put some down to warm 
right away.'' 

" I sha'n't take it," said Ellen. 

" That's a likely story ! You'd better not say so. Irather 
s'pose you will if I grive it to you. Look here, Ellen, you'd 
better mind how you behave ; you're going to do just what I 
tell you. I know how to manage you ; if you make any fuss 
I shall just tickle you finely," said Nancy, as she prepared a 
bed of coals, and set the tin cup of gruel on it to get hot, — 
*' I'll do it in no time at all, my young lady — so you'd better 
mind." • 

Poor Ellen involuntarily curled up her feet under the bed- 
clothes, so as to get them as far as possible out of harm's 
way. She judged the best thing was to keep quiet if she 
could ; so she said nothing. Nancy was in great flee ; with 
something of the same spirit of mischief that a cat shows when 
she has a captured mouse at the end of her paws. While the 
gruel was heating she spun round the room in quest of 
amusement ; and her sudden jerks and flings from one place and 
thing to another had so much of lawlessness tliat Ellen was 
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in peipet^ terror as to what she might take it into her head 
to 'do next.' ■'■"■ ^•'..X:i \\y ■ ■ '■■'r'\..^. 

** Where does that door lead to ?" 

** I helieve that one leads to the garret/' said Ellen. 
' *• Yon hdievt so ? why don't you say it does» at once ?" 
' *'Ihave not been up to see." 

" You haven't I you expect me to believe that, I s'pose ? I 
am not quite such a gull as you take me for? What's up 
there?" 
:^'*^I don't know of course.". - 

'' Of course ! I declare I don't know what you are up to 
exactly ; but if you won't tell me I'll find out for myself pretty 
quick, — that's one thing." 

She flung open the door and rah up; and Ellen heard her 
feet tramping overhead from one end of the house to the 
other ;^ and sounds too of pushing and pulling' things over the 
floor ; it was plain Nancy was rummaging. . . , 

" Well," said Ellen, as she turned uneasily upon her bed, 
^' it's no afiair of mine ; I can't help it, whatever she does. 
But oh ! won't aunt Fortune be angry I" 

' Nancy presently came down with her frock gathered up 
into a bag before her. 

" What do you think I have got here ?" said she. " I s'pose 
you didn't know there was a basket of fliie hickory nuts up 
there in the comer ? Was it you or Miss Fortune that hid 
them away so nicely ? I s'pose she thought nobody would 
ever think of looking behind that great blue chest and .mder 
the feather bed, but it takes me ! — Miss Fortune was afraid 
of your stealing 'em, I guess, Ellen ?" 

" She needn t have been," said Ellen, indignantly. 
' '* No, I s'pose you wouldn't take 'em if you saw 'em ; you 
wouldn't eat 'em if they were cracked for you, would you ?" 

She flung some on Ellen's bed as she spoke. Nancy had 
seated herself on the floor, and using for a hanmaer a piece 
of old iron she had brought down with her from the garret 
she was cracking the nuts on the clean white hearth. 

''Indeed I wouldn't!" said Ellen throwing them back; 
'' and you oughtn't to crack them there Nancy, — ^you'll make 
a dreadful muss." 

** What do you think I care ?" said the other scornfully. 
She leisurely cracked and eat as many as she pleased of the 
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nuts, bestowing the rest in the bosom of her frock. Elien 
watched fearfully for her next move. If she should open the 
little door and get among her books and boxes I 

Nancy's first care however was the cup of gruel. It was 
found too hot for any mortal lips to bear, so it was set on one 
side to cooL Then taking up her rambling examination of 
the room, she went from window to window. 

" What fine big windows ! one might get in here easy 
enough. I declare Ellen, some night I'll set the ladder up 
against here, and the first thing you'll see will be me coming 
in. ' You'll have toe to sleep with you before you think." 

" I'll fast€^n my windows," said Ellen. 

" No you won't. You'll do it a night or two maybe, but 
then you'll forget it I shall find them open when I come. 
I'll come!" ' 

" But I could call aunt Fortune," said Ellen. 

'* No you couldn't, "cause if you spoke a word I'd tickle 
you to death ; that's what I'd do. I know how to fix you 
ofif. And if you did call her I'd just whap out of the window 
and run off with my ladder, and then you'd get a fine comb- 
ing for disturbing the house. What's in this trunk ?" 

*' Only my clothes and things," said Ellen. 
goody ! that's fine ; now I'll have a look at 'em. That's 
just what I wanted, only I didn't know it. Where's the 
:ey ? O here it is sticking in, — that's good P' 

"O please don't!" said Ellen, raising herself on her 
elbow, " they're -all in nice order and you'll get then! all 
in confusion. Oh do let them alone 1" 

" You'd best be quiet or I'll come and see you," said 
Nancy ; " I'm just going to look at everything in it, and if I 
find anything out of sorts, you'll get it. — What's this? 
ruffles I deckre ! aint you fine ! I'll see how they look on 
me. What' a plague ! you haven't a glass in the room. 
Never niind,^! am used to dressing without a glass." 

"*0h I wish -you wouldn't,'' said Ellen, who was worried 
to the last degree at seeing her nicely done-up ruffles round 
Nancy's neck ; — "they Ve so nice, and you'll muss them all up." 

" Don't cry about it," said Nancy coolly, " I unt a going 
to eat 'em. My gdodness I what a fine hood ! sunt that 
pretty." 

The nice blue hood was turning about in Nancy's fingerB»" 
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and well looked at bside and out. Ellen was in distress for 
fear it would go on Nancy's head, as' well as the ruffles round 
her neck ; but it didn't; she flung it' at length on one side, 
and went on pulling out one thing after another, strewing 
them very carelessly about the floor. 

'' What's here ? apairof dirty stocking, as I am alive. Aint 
you ashamed to put dirty stoclan^ in your trunk ?" 

" They are no such thing," said Ellen, wlio in her vexation 
was in danger of forgetting her fear, — ^I've worn them but 
once.". . . 

"They've nonbusiness in here anyhow," said Nancy, rollmg 
them up in a hard ball and ^ving them a sudden flmg at 
Ellen. They just missed her face and struck the wall beyond. 
Ellen seized them to throw back, but her weakness warned 
her she was not able, and a moment reminded her of the 
folly of doing anything to rouse Nancy, who for the present 
was pretty quiet. Ellen lay upon her pillow and looked on, 
ready to cry with vexation. All her nicely stowed piles of 
white clothes were ruthlessly hurled out and tumbled about ; 
her capes tried on ; her summer dresses unfolded, displayed, 
criticized. Nancy decided one was too short ; another very 
ugly ; a third horribly ill' made; and when she had done with 
each it was cast out of her way. on one side or the other as 
the case might be. 

The floor was littered with clothes in various states of 
disarrangement and confusion. The bottom of the trunk was 
reached at last, and then Nancy suddenly recollected her 
gruel, and sprang to it. But it had grown cold agam. 

" This won't do," said Nancy as she put it on the coals 
ag^,— " it must be just right ; it'll warm soon, and then 
Miss Ellen you're agoing to take it, whether or no. I hope 
you won't five me the pleasure of pouring it down." 

Meanwhile she opened the little door of Ellen's study 
closet and went in there, though Ellen begged her not. She 
pulled the door to, and stayed some time perfectly quiet. 
Not able to see or hear what she was doing, and fretted be- 
yond measure that her work-box and writing-desk should be 
at Nancy's mercy, or even feel the touch of her fingers, Ellen 
at last could stand it no longer but threw herself out of the 
bed, weak as she was, and went to see what was going on. 
Nancy was seated quietly on the floor, examining with much 
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seeming interest the contents of the work-box; trying on the 
thimble, cutting bits of thread with the scissors, and marking 
the ends of the spools ; with whatever like pieces of mischief 
her restless spirit could divise ; but when Ellen opened the 
door she put the box from her and started up. 

*' My goodness me !" said she, " this'll never do. What 
are you out here for ? you'll catch your death with those 
dear little bare feel, and we shall have the mischief to pay.'* 

As she said this she caught up Ellen in her arms as if she 
had been a baby and carried her back to the bed» where she 
laid her with two or three little shakes, and then proceeded 
to spread up the clothes and tuck her in all round. She then 
ran for the gruel. Ellen was in great question whether to 
^ve way to tears or vexation ; but with some difficulty deter- 
mined upon vexation as the best plan. Nancy prepared the 
gruel to her liking, and brought it to the bedside ; but to get 
it swallowed was another matter. Nancy was resolved Elleii 
should take it. Ellen had less strength but quite as much 
obstinacy as her enemy, and she was equally resohed not to 
drink a drop. Between laughing on Nancy's part, and very 
serious anger on Ellen's, a struggle ensued. Nancy tried to 
force it down, but Ellen's shut teeth were as firm as n vice^ 
and the end was that two-tlurds were bestowed on the sheet. 
Ellen burst into tears. Nancy laughed. 

** Well I do think," siud she, ** you are one of the hardest 
customers ever I came across. I shouldn't want to have the 
managing of you when you get a little bigger. O the way 
Miss Fortune will look when she comes in here will be a cau- 
tion 1 O what fun!" 

Nancy shouted and clapped her hands. *' Come stop cry- 
ing 1" said she, " what a baby you are ! what are you cry- 
ing for ? come stop ! — ^I'U make you laugh if vou don't." 

Two or three httle applications of Nancy s fingers made 
her words good, but laughing was mixed with crying, and 
Ellen writhed in hysterics. Just then came a little knock at 
the door. Eien did not hear it, but it quieted Nancy. She 
stood still a moment ; and then as the knock was repeated 
she called out boldly "come m!" Ellen rused her head 
" to see who there might be ;" and great was the surprise of 
both and the joy of one as the tall form and broad shoulders 
of Mr. Van Brunt pres^ited themselves. 
12* 
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r if* Oh: Mr. :V«i Brunt/* sobbed Ellen, *^ I am eo glad to 
see yon J -won't yoii please ^end Nancy away V* . 

-** What are you domg here ?" ^d the astonished Dutch- 
man. ' ■ ^ ■■ 

** Look and see, Mr. Van Brunt," said Nancy with a smile 
of mischief's own curling ; " you won't be long finding out I 
guess." 

' ''Take yourself off, and don't let me Hear of your being 
caught here. again." 

** ril go when I'm ready, thank you," said Nancy ; " and 
as to the rest I haven't been caught, the first time yet; I 
don't know. what you mean." 

She sprang as she finished her sentence, for Mr. Van Brunt 
made a sudden movement to catch her 4hen and there. - He 
was foiled ; and then beffan a running chase round the room, 
ia the course of which Nancy dodged, pushed, and sprang, 
with a power of squeezing by impassables and overleaping 
impossibilities, that to say the least of it was remarkable. The 
room was too small for her and she was caught at last. 
• <<I vowl" -said Mr. Van Brunt as he pinioned her hands, 
I should like to see you play blind man's buff for once, if I 
waren't the blind man." 

'*' How'd you see me if you was ?" said N'ancy scorn- 
fully. 

' " Now Miss Ellen," said Mr. Van Brunt, as he brought her 
to Ellen's bedside, ** here she is safe ; what shall I do with 
her?". 

'' If you will only send her away, and not let her come 
back, Mr. Van Brunt!" said Ellen, ** I'll be so much ob%ed 
to you!" 

'* Let me go !" said Nancy. " I declare you're a real mean 
Dutchman, Mr. Van Brunt. 

' He took both her hands in one» and laid the other lightly 
over her ears. 

"I'll let you go," siud he. " Now don't you bo caught 
here again if you know what b grood for yourself." 

He saw Miss Nancy out of the door, and then came back 
to Ellen, who was crying heartily again from nervous vexaUon. 

" She's gone," said he. " What has that wicked thmg 
been doinff.Miss Ellen ? what's the matter with you?" 

''Oh, Mr. Van Brunt," said Ellen, ** you can't think how 
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she has worried me ; she has been here this great while ; just 
look at all my things on the floor, and that isnH the half. ' 
''Mr. Van Brunt gave a long whistle as his eye surveyed the 
tbkens'of Miss Nancy's mischief-making, over and through 
which both she and himself had been chasing at full speed, 
making the state of matters rather worse than it was 
before. .. - 

' "I do say," said he slowly, " that is too bad. I'd fix them 
up ag^dn for you. Miss Ellen, if I knew how ; but my hands 
are a most as clumsy as my feet, and I see the marks of them 
there ; it's too bad I declare ; I didn't know what I was 
going on." 

" Never mind, Mr. Van Brunt,'' said Ellen, — " I don't 
mind what you've done a bit. I'm so glad to see you !" 

She put out her little hand to him as she spoke. ' He took 
it in his own silently, but though he said and showed nothing 
of it, Ellen's look and tone of affection thrilled his heart 
with pleasure. 

** How do you do ?" said he kindly. 

" I'm a ffreat deal better," said Ellen. /* Sit down, ^on't 
you, Mr. Van Brunt ? I want to see you a little."' 

Horses wouldn't have drawn him away after that. He sat 
down. 

'* Aint you going to be up again some of these days ?" said 
he. : ^ 

*' Oh yes, I hope so," said Ellen sighing ; " I am very 
tired of lying here." 

He looked round the room ; got up and mended the fire ; 
then came and sat down again. 

" I was up yesterday for a minute," said Ellen, " but the 
chair tired me so I was glad to get back to bed agun." 

It was no wonder; harder and stnughter-backed chairs 
never were invented. Probably Mr. Van Brunt thought so. 

'* Wouldn't you like to have a rocking-cheer ?" said he sud- 
denly, as if a bright thought had struck him. 

" Oh yes, how much I should !" said Ellen, with another 
long drawn breath, ''but there isn't such a thing in the 
house that ever I saw." 

" Ay but there is in other houses though," said Mr. Van 
Brunt, with as near an approach to a smile as his lips com- 
monly made ; — *' We'll see l** 
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i^ESlea; smiled more broadlj. **But don't joa gi^e 
any trouble forme," said she. - 

, ''Troable indeed f' said Mr. Van Brunt; "I don't know 
anything about that. How came that wicked thing up here 
to plague you?'' . , 

^ ''8he said aunt Fortune left her to take care of me/' 

' ** That's one of her lies. Your aunt's gone out^ I know ; 
but she's a trifle wiser than to do such a tUng as that. She 
has plagued you badly, ha'n't she ?" 

, He might haVe thought so. The color which excitement 
brought mto Ellen's face had faded away, and she had settled 
herself back against her pillow with an expression of weak- 
ness and weanness that the strong man saw and felt. , 

'*' What is there I can do for you ?" said he, with a gentle- 
ness that seemed almost strange from such lips. 

. '* If you would," said Ellen faintly, — " if you could be so 
kind as to read me a hymn ? — ^I should be so glad. I'ye had 
nobody to read to me. 

Her hand put the little book towards him as she said so. 
Mr. Van Brunt would yastly rather any one had asked him 
to plough an acre. He was to the full as much confounded 
as poor Ellen had once been at a request of his. He hesi- 
tated, and looked towards Ellen wishing for an excuse. But 
the pale little face that lay there against the pillow, — ^e 
drooping eyelids, — the meek helpless Took of the little child, 
put all excuses out of his head ; and though he would haye 
chosen to do almost anything else, he took the book and 
asked her '' Where ?" She said anywhere ; and he took the 
first he saw. 

** Poor, weak, and wortUess though I am, 
I hare a rioh almighty friend ; 
Jenu the Sayionr is dim name, 
He Creelj loves, and without end." 

" Oh," siud Ellen with a sieh of pleasure, and folding her 
hands on her breast, — "how loyely that is!" 

He stopped and looked at her a moment, and then went 
on with increased gravity. 

** He raniom'd me from hell with blood. 
And hj hie pow'r my foes controlled ; 
He fonna me wandMnc fkr from God, 
And brought me to Els ehoeen Add." 
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" Fold ?" said Ellen, opening her eyes ; " what is that ?" 

''It's where sheep are penned, mnt it?*' said Mr. Van 
Brunt after a pause. 

"Oh yes!" said Ellen, "that's it; I remember; that's 
like what he said, ' I am the good shepherd,' and ' the Lord 
is my shepherd ;' I know now. Go on, please." 

He finished the hymn without more interruption. Looking 
again towards Ellen, he . was surprised to see several large 
tears finding their way down her cheeks from under the wet 
eyelash. But she quickly wiped them away. 

" What do you read them things for," said he, " if they 
make you feel bad." 

. " Feel bad !" said Ellen. " Oh they don't ; they make me 
happy ; I love them dearly. I never read that one before. 
You can't think how much I am obliged to you for reading 
it to me. Will you let me see where it is ?" 

He- gave it her. 

" Yes there's his mark I" said Ellen with sparkling eyes. 
" Kow Mr. Van Brunt would you be so very good as to read it 
once more ?" 

He obeyed. It was easier this time. She listened as 
before with closed eyes, but the color came and went once or 
twice. 

"Thank you very much," she said, when he had done. 
" Are you going ?" 

" I mu^t ; I have some things to look after." 

She held his hand still. 
■ *' Mr. Van Brunt, — don't t/ou love hymns ?" 

" I don't know much about 'em Miss Ellen." 

" Mr. Van Brunt, are you one of that fold ?" 

" What fold ?" 

" The fold of Christ's people." 

" I'm afeard not. Miss Ellen," said he soberiy, after a nun- 
ute's pause. 

" Because," said Ellen bursting into tears, " I wish you 
were, very much." 

She earned the g^reat brown hand to her lips before she let 
it go. He went without saying a word. But when he got 
out he stopped and looked at a little tear she had left on the 
back of it And he looked till one of his own fell there to 
keep it company. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

b that Aoi, how wd m pamge 'tis f 



\ The next day, about the middle of the afternoon, a light, 
step crossed the shed, and the grresft door opening gently, in. 
walked Miss Alice Humphreys. The room was all '' redd 
up/' and Miss Fortune and her mother sat there at work;* 
one picking over white beans at the table, the other in her 
usual seat by the fii-e and at her usual employment, which 
was knitting. Alice came forward and asked the old lady 
how she did. 

".Pretty well— pretty well !" — she answered, with the 
look of bland good-humor her face almost always wore, — 
"and glad to see you dear. Take a chair." 

Alice did so, quite aware that the other person in the room 
was not glad to see her. 

" And how goes the world with you. Miss Fortune ?" 

" Humph ! it's a queer kind of a world I think," answered 
that lady dryly, sweeping some of the picked beans into her 
pan ; — " I get a'most sick of it sometimes." 

" Why what's the matter ?" said Alice pleasantly ; " may 
I ask ? Has anything happened to trouble you ?" 

" O no !" said the other somewhat impatiently ; " nothing 
that's any matter to any one but myself ; it's no use speaking 
about it." 

" Ah ! Fortune never would take the world easy," said 
the old woman shaking her head from side to side ; — " never 
would ; — I never could get her to." 

" Now do hush mower, will you !" said her daughter, 
turning round upon her with startlikig sharpness of look and * 
tone ; — " 'take the world easy V you always did ; I am glad I 
aint like you." 
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' **l don't think it's a bad way «ft6r all," said Mce ; " wliat'i 
tlie usc'of taking it hard Miss Fortune V* - . '^ 

"The way one goes on !" said that lady, picking away at 
her beans very fast and not answering Alice's qn^tion, — " I'm 
th^ of it; — ^toil, toil, and drive, drive, — from morning to 
night ; — and what's the end of it all ?" 

" Not much," said Alice gravely, ** if our toiling looks no 
further than this world. When we go we shall cany nothing 
away with us. I should think it would be very wearisome 
to toil only for what we cannot keep nor stay lon^ to enjoy.'* 

" It's a pity you wam't a minister Miss Alice, said Miss 
Fortune dryly. 

*' O no. Miss Fortune," said Alice smiling, " the family 
would be overstocked. My father is one and my brother 
will be ianother ; a third would be too much. You must be 
so good as to let me preach without taking orders." 

" Well I wish every minister was as good a one as you'd 
make," said Miss Fortune, her hard face giving way a little ; — 
" at any rate nobody 'd mind anything you'd say Miss Alice." 

" That would be unlucky, in one sense," said Alice ; " but 
I believe I know what you mean. But Miss Fortune no one 
would dream the world went very hard with you. I don't 
know anybody I think lives in more independent comfort and 
plenty and has things more to her mind. I never come to 
the house that I am not struck with the fine look of the farm 
and all that belongs to it," 

** Yes," said the old lady nodding her head two or three 
times, *' Mr. Van Brunt is a good farmer — ^very good — there's 
no doubt about that." 

" I wonder what he*d do," said Miss Fortune, quickly and 
sharply as before, *' if there wam't a head to manage for 
him ! — O the farm's well enough Miss Alice, — ^tain't that ; 
every one knows where his own shoe pinches." 

"I wish you'd let me into the secret then, Miss Fortune; 
I'm a cobbler by profession." 

Miss Fortune's ill humor was ^ving way, but something 
disagreeable seemed again to cross her mind. Her brow 
darkened. 

" I say it's a poor kind of world and I'm sick of it I One 
may slave and slave one's life out for other people, uid what 
thanks do you get ? — I'm uck of iC* 
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r '.'There's a Hide, bod J up-stairs, or I^ much inififaitffn, 
who will ffive you rery sincere thanks for eveiy Idndness 
shown her. 

• Miss Fortune tossed her head» and brushing the refuse 
beans into her lap, she pushed back her chair with a jerk to 
go the fire with them. 

" Much you know about lier Miss Alice 1 , Thanks indeed I 
I haven't seen the sign of such a thing since she's been here, 
for all I have worked and worked and had plague enough 
with her. I am sure. Deliver me from other people's chil- 
dren, say I!" . 

'/After all. Miss Fortune," said Alice soberly, "it is not 
what we do for people that makes them love us,-H>r at least 
everything depends on the way things are done. A look of 
love, a word of kindness, groes further towards winning the 
heart than years of service or benefeu^tions mountain-high 
without them." 

. " Does she say I am unkind to her ?" asked Miss Fortune 
fiercely. 

."Pardon me," said Alice, "words on her part are un* 
necessary ; it is easy to see . from your own that there is no 
love lost between vou, and I am very sorry it is so." 

" Love indeed !' said Miss Fortune with great indignation ; 
" there never was any to lose I can assure vou. She plagues 
the very life out of me. Why she hadn t been here three 
days before she went off with that girl Nancy Yawse that I 
had told her never to go near, and was gone all night ; that's 
the time she got in the brook. And if you'd seen her face 
when I was scolding her about it ! — it was like seven thun- 
der clouds. Much you know about it! I dare say she's 
very sweet to you ; that's the way she is to everybody be- 
side me — ^they all think she's too good to live ; and it just 
makes me mad 1" . . 

" She told me herself," said Alice, " of her behaving ill 
another lime, about her mother's letter." 

** Yes — ^that was another time. I wish you'd seen her !" 

" I believe she saw and felt her fault in that case. Didn't 
she ask your pardon ? she said she would." 

" Yes," said Miss Fortune dirly, " after a fashion." 

" Has she had her letter yet ?" 

« No." 
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,« How is she to-day?" . 

" O she's well enough— she's sitting up. . You can go up 
and see her." 

" I will directly/' said Alice. " But now Miss Fortune I 
t am going to ask a favor of you, — ^wiU you do me a great 

pleasure?" 

*' Certainly Miss Alice, — ^if I can." 

** If you think Ellen has been sufficiently punished for her 
ill-behavior — if you do not think it right to withhold her 
letter still, — ^will you let me have the pleasure of giving it to 
her ? I should take it as a great favor to m3rself." 

Miss Fortune made no kind of reply to this, but stalked 
out of the room, and in a few minutes stalked in again with 
the letter, which she gave to Alice, onlv saying shortly, " It 
came to me in a letter from her father. ' 

" You are willing she should have it?" said Alice. 

" O yes ! — do what you like with it." 

Alice now went softly up-stairs. She found Ellen's door 
a little ajar, and looking in could see Ellen seated in a rock- 
ing-chair between the door and the fire, in her double-gown, 
and with her hymn-book in hand. It happened that 
Ellen had spent a ?ood part of that afternoon in cr3ring for 
her lost letter ; and the face that she turned to the door on 
hearing some slight noise outside was very white and thin 
indeed. And though it was placid too, her eye searched the 
crack of the door with a keen wistfulness that went to Alice's 
heart. But as the door was gently pushed open, and the 
eye caught the figure that stood behind it, the sudden and 
entire change of expression took away all her powers of 
speech. Ellen's face became radiant; she rose from her 
chair, and as Alice silently came in and kneeling down to be 
near her took her in her arms, Ellen put both hers round 
Alice's neck and laid her face there ;7-one was too happy 
and the other too touched to say a word. 

" My poor child !" was Alice's first expression. 

" No I aint/' said Ellen, tightening the squeeze of her 
arms round Alice's neck ; " I am not poor at all now." 

Alice presently rose, sat down in the rocking-chair and 
took Ellen in her lap ; and Ellen rested her head on her 
bosom as she had been wont to do of old time on her mother's. 

'' I am too happy," she murmured. But she was weep- 
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ing, and tbe current of tears seemed to gather force' as* it 
flowed. ;Whit was little Ellen thinking of just then? O 
those times gone by ! — when she had sat just so ; her head 
pillowed on another as gentle a breast ; kind arms wrapped 
round her, just as now; the same little old double-gown; 
the same weak helpless feeling ; the same committing herself 
to the strength and care of another ;' — how much the same, 
and oh ! how much not the same 1—^ and Ellen knew both. 
Blessihff'as she did the breast on which she leaned and the 
arms whose pressure she felt, they yet reminded her sadly of 
those most loved and so very far away; and it was an odd 
mixture of relief and regret, joy and sorrow, gratified and 
ungratified afifectioh, that opened the sluices 6f her eyes. 
Tears poured. 

" What is the matter my lovie?" said Alice softly. 

" I don't know," i^hispered Ellen. 

" Are you so fflad to see me ? or so sorry ? or what is it?'*. 

*' Oh, glad and sorry' both, I think," said Ellen with a long 
breath, and sitting up. ' . 

" Have you wanted' me so much my poor child ?" 

"I cannot tell you. how much,"— said Ellen, ber words cut 
short. 

" And didn't you know that I have been sick too ? What 
did you think had become of me? Why Mrs. Vawse was 
with me a whdle^ week, and this is the very first day I have 
been able to go out. It is so fine to-day I was permitted to 
ride Shai-p down." 

" Was that it ?" swd Ellen. " I did wonder Miss Alice, I 
did wonder very much why you did not come to see me, but 
I never liked to ask aunt Fortune, because — ^" 

" Because what ?" " 

" I don't know as I ou^ht to say what I was going to ;— I 
had a feeling she would be glad about what I was sorry 

about." 

*' Don't know that you ought to say," said Alice. *' Re- 
member, you are to study English with me." 

Ellen smiled a glad smile. 

" And you have had a weary two weeks of it, haven't you, 
dear ?" 

" Oh," said Ellen, with another long drawn dgh, '* how 
weary ! Part of that time to be sure I was out of my head ; 
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but'I'haye got' «o tired lying here all alone; aunt Fprtuno 
coming in and out was just as good as nobody. " 

*' Poor child !" said Alice, " you have had a worse time 
than I." 

*' I used to lie and watch that crack in the door at the foot 
of my bed," said Ellen, " and I got so tired of it I hated to 
see it but when I opened my eyes I couldn't help looking at 
it, and watching all the little ins and. outs in the crack till I 
was as sick of it as could be. And that button too that fast- 
ens the door, and the little round mark the button has made, 
and thinking how far the button went round. 'And then if I 
looked towards the windows I would go right to counting the 
panes, fitst up and down and then across ; and I didn't want 
to coimt them, but I couldn't help it ; and watching to see 
through which pane the sky looked brightest. Oh I got so 
sick of it all ! There was only the fire that I didn't get lired 
of looking at; I always liked to lie and look at that, except 
when it hurt my eyes. And oh how I wanted to see you, Miss 
Alice ! You can't thiink how sad I felt that you didnft come 
to see me. I couldn't think what could be the matter." 

' ** I should have been with you, dear, and not have left you, 
if I had not been tied at home myself." 

"So I thought; and that made it seem so very strang«. 
But O \ don't you think," said Ellen, her face suddenly 
brightening, — " don't you think Mr. Van Brunt came up to 
see me last night? Wasn't it good of him? He even 
sat '&oirti and read to me ; only think of that And isn't 
he kind ? he asked if I would like a rocking-chair ; and of 
coiu-se I said yes, for these other chairs are dreadful, they 
break my back ; and there wasn't such a thing as a rocking- 
chair in aunt Fortune's house, she hates 'em she says ; and 
this morning, the first thing I knew in walked Mr. Van Brunt 
with this nice rocking-chair. Just get up and see how nice 
it is ; — you see the back b cushioned, and the elbows, as well 
as the seat ; — it's queer-looking, aint it ? but it's very com- 
fertable. Wasn't it good of him ?" 

" It was very kind, I think. But do you know, Ellen, I 
am going to have a quarrel with you ?" 

" What about ?" said Ellen. " I don't believe it's anything 
very bad, for you look pretty good-humored, considering." 

"Nothing very bad," said Alice, "but still enough to 
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qnarrd about - -Yqa have twice said fvoutf once I have been 
licrc" ... 

. .« Oh," said Ellen, laughing, " is that all V* 

'*Y€s," sjdd Alice, "and my English ears don't like it 
atalL" 

<' Then they shaVt hear it," said Ellen, kis^g her. " I 
don't know what makes me say it ; I never used to. But 
IVe got more to tell you ; I've had more visiters. Who do 
you think came to see me? — ^you'd never guess — ^Nancy 
Tawse ! Mr. Van Brunt came in the very nick of time, when 
I was almost worried to death viih her. Only think of her 
coming up here ! unknown to everybody. And she stayed an 
age, and how she did go <m. She cracked nuts on the hearth ; 
— she got every stitch of my clothes out of my tnmk and 
scattered them over the floor ; — she tried to make me drink 
gruel till between ns-we spilled a great parcel on the bed; 
and she had begun to tickle me when Mr. Van Brunt came. 
O wasn't I glad to see him ! And when aunt Fortone came 
up and saw it all she was as angry as she could be ; and she 
scolded and scolded, till at last I told her it was none ci my 
doin^, — I couldn't help.it at all, — and she needn't .talk so to 
me about it ; and then she sud it was my 'fault the whole 
of it! that if I hadn't scraped acquaintance with Nancy 
when she had forbidden me all this would never have hap- 
pened." 

*' There is some truth in that, isn't there, Ellen ?" 

" Perhaps so ; but I think it might all have happen^ whe- 
ther or no ; and at any rate it is a little hard to talk so to me 
about it now when it^s all over and can't be helped. O, I 
have been so tired to-day. Miss Alice I — aunt Fortune has 
been in such a bad humor." 

What put her in a bad humor ?" 
Why all this about Nancy in tlie first place ; and then I 
know she didn't like Mr. Van Brunt's bringing the rocldng- 
chair for me ; she couldn't say much but I could see by her 
face. And then Mrs. Van Brunt's coming — I don't think 
she liked that. O, Mrs. Van Brunt came to see me this 
morning and brought me a custard. How many people are 
kind to me ! — everywhere I go." 

*' I hope, dear ^en, you don't foiget whose kindness sends 
them all.^' 
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*'I don't. Miss Alice ; I always think of that now; and H 
seems you can't think how pleasant to me sometimes." 

" Then I hope you can bear unkindness from one poor 
woman, — who after all isn't as happy as you are, — without 
feeling any ill-will towards her in return." 

" I don't think I feel ill-will towards her," said Ellen ; " I 
always try as hard as I can not to ; but I can't lik9 her Miss 
Alice ; and I do get out of patience. It's very easy to put 
me out of patience I think ; it takes almost nothing some- 
times." 

'* But remember, ' charity suffereth long and is kind.' " 

'' And I try all the while dear Miss Alice to keep down my 
bad feelings," said Ellen, her eyes watering as she spoke ; 
'* I try ana pray to get rid of them, and I hope I shall by-and- 
by ; I believe I am very bad." 

Alice drew her closer. 

" I have felt very sad part of to-day," said Ellen present- 
ly ; "aunt Fortune, and my being so lonely, and my poor let- 
ter, altogether ; — ^but part of the time I felt a great deal bet- 
ter. I was learning that lovely hymn,-— do you know it Miss 
Alice ? — ' Poor, weak; and worthless, though I am ? ' " 

Alice went on : — 

I hftTe a rich almi^ht]^ friend, 
Jesos the Sayiour is his name, 
He freely lores, and without end. 

** O dear,' Ellen, whoever can say that, has no right to be 
unhappy. No matter what happens, we have enough to be 
glad of." 

** And then I was thmking of those words in the Psalms, — 
'Blessed is the man' — stop, I'll find it ; I don't know exactly 
how it goes ; — ' Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven ; 
whose sin is covered.' " 

** O yes indeed 1" said Alice. " It is a shame that any 
trifles should worry much those whose sins are forgiven them 
and who are the children of the great King. Poor Miss For- 
tune never knew th^ sweetness of those words. We ought 
to be Sony for her and pray for her Ellen ; and never, never, 
even in thought, return evil for eviL It is not like Christ to 
do so." 

"I will not, I wiU not, if I can help it," said EUen. 

** You can help it ; but there is only cne way. Now Ellen 
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dear,. I: have , three pieces -.of . news for:jrpu,that,I think you 
wiU like. One concerns you, another myself/ and the third 
concerns both you and myself. Which will you liave first ?" 
"Three pieces of good news !" said Ellen with opening 
eyes ; — ** I think I'll have iny part first." 
\ Directing £llen's eyes to her pocket, Alice slowly made the 
comer of the letter show itself. .. Ellen's color came and went 
quick as it. was drawiji forth j but when it. was fairly out and 
she knew it agidn, she flun^ herself upon it with a desperate 
eagerness Alice had not looked for; she was startled at the 
ha& frantic way- in which the child clasped, and kissed it, 
weeping bitterly. at the same time. 'Her transport was almost 
hysterical She had opened the letter, but she was not able 
to read a word ; and quitting Alice's arms she threw, herself 
upon the bed, sobbing in a mixture of joy and sorrow that 
seemed to take away her reason. Alice looked on surprised 
a moment, but only a moment, and turned away. 
- When Ellen was able to begin her letter the reading of it 
served to throw her back into fresh fits of tears. Many a word 
of Mrs. Montgomery's went so to her little daughter *s heart that 
its very inmost cords of love and tenderness were wrung. It 
IS true the letter was short and very simple ; but it came from 
her mother's heait ; it was written by her mother's hand ; 
and the very old remembered handwriting had mighty power 
to move her. She was so wrapped up in her own feelings 
that through it<all she never noticed that Alice was. not near 
her, that Alice did not speak to comfort her. When the let- 
ter had been read time after time and wept over agidn and 
again, and Ellen at last was folding it up for the present, she 
bethought herself of her friend and turned to look after her. 
Alice was sitting by the window, her face hid in her hands ; 
and as Ellen drew near she was surprised to see that her tears 
were flowing and her breast heaving. Ellen came quite close 
and softly laid her hand on Alice's shoulder. But it drew no 
attention. 

; " Miss Alioe," stud E}len almost fearfully, — *' dear Miss 
Alice," — and her own eyes, filled fast again, ** what is the 
matter? — ^won't you tell me? — Oh d^n't do sol please 
don't P' 

** I will not," said Alice lifting her head ; " I am sony I 
have troubled you dear ; I am sorry I could not help it." 
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:.;', Slie, kissed Ellen, who stood anxious and sorrowful by her 
side, and brushed away her tears. "But Ellen saw she had 
been shedding a great many. 

. '* What is the matter, dear Miss Alice ? what. has happen- 
ed to trouble you ? — won't you tell me ?" — EDen was almost 
crying herself. 

. Alice . came back to the rocldng-chair, and took Ellen in her 
arms again ; but she did not answer her. Leaning her face 
, against Ellen's forehead she remaned silent. Ellen ventured 
to ask no more questions ; but lifting her hand once or twice 
caressingly to Alice's face she was distressed to find her cheek 
wet stilL Alice spoke at last. 

'' It isn't fair not to tell you what is the matter, dear Ellen, 
since I have let you see me sorrowing. It is nothing new, 
nor anything I would have otherwise if I could. It is only 
that I have had a mother once, and have lost her ; — ^and you 
brought back the old time so strongly that I could not com- 
mand.jnyself." 

Ellen felt a hot tear drop upon her forehead, and again 
ventured to speak her sympathy only by silently strokmg 
Alice's cheek. 

I •" It is all past now," said Alice ; " it is all well. I would 
not have her back again. I shall go to her I hope by- 
and^by." . 

. • '.' Oh no ! you must stay with me," said iEHlen, clasping 
both arms round her. 

. The^e was a long silence, during which they remained 
locked in each other s arms. 

. " Ellen dear," said Alice at length, " we are both mother- 
less, for the present at least, — both of us almost alone; I 
thinlc God has brought us together to be a comfort to each 
other. We will be sisters while he permits us to be so. 
Don't call me Miss Alice any more. You shall be my little 
sister and I will be your elder sister, and my home shall be 
youi' home as well." 

Ellen's arms were drawn very close round her companion 
at this, but she said nothing, and her face was hid in Alice's 
bosom. There was another very long pause. Then Alice 
spoke in a livelier tone. 

" Come Ellen ! look up 1 you and I have forgotten our- 
selves ; it isn't good for ack people to get down in me dumps. 
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LcMJk up and let me see tliese pale dieeks.' Don't yoa want 
acnBeOungtoeatr 

f I don't know/' said Ellen fiuntlj. 

^ What would you saj to a cnp of chicken broth ?^ 

"O I should like it very mmdiP said EUen with new 
eoeiKJ. 

^Maigery made me some particnbfly nice, as she always 
does ; anl I took it into my bead a little mi^t not come 
amiss to you ; so -I resolved to stand tbe chance <^ Sharp's 
jolting It all over me, and I rode down with a fitHe pail of it 
on my arm. Let me rake open these coals and yon shall 
have some directly/' 

''And did yon come without bong spattered?" sud EQen. 

" Not a drop. Is this what yon use to warm things in? 
Never mind, it has had gruel in it; FU settiietin pail on the 
fire ; it w<m't hurt it" 

" I am so much obliged to you," said Ellen, " for do yoa 
^„ X we got .oiU, ti^d of g^e.. «d ,«-da I c«-t 

'' Then I am very elad I brought it." 

While it was wamung Alice washed Ellen's gmel cup and 
spoon ; and presently she had the satisfiietion of seeing Ellen 
eating the broth with that keen enjoyment none know but 
those that have been sick and are getting welL She smiled 
to see her gaining strei^^ almost in the veiy act dt swal- 
lowing. 

" Ellen," said she presently, " I have been considerii:^ your 
dresang-table. It looks rather doleluL 111 make you a 
present of some dimity, and when you come to see me yoa 
shall make a cover for it that will reach down to the floor 
and hide those long legs." 

"That wouldn't do at all/' said EUen; "annt F<»tane 
would go off into all s(Mis of fits/' 

" What about ?" 

" Why the washing. Miss Alice — ^to nave such a great thing 
to wash every now and then. Ton can't think what a fuss 
she makes if I have more than just so many white clothes in 
the wash every week." 

" That's too bad," said Alice. " Suppose you brin^ it up 
to me — ^it wouldn't be often — and 111 have it washed for you, 
«— if you care enough about it to take the trouble." 
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• ' « O indeed I do !" said Ellen ; " I should like it very much ; 
^and TU get Mr. Van Brunt to — no I can't, aunt Fortune 
won't let me ; I was going to'^y I would get him to saw off 
the legs and make it lower for me, and then my dressing-hox 
would stand so nicely on the top. Mayhe I can yet. Oh I 
nev^r showed you my boxes and things.'' 

EUen brougnt them all out and displayed their beauties. 
In the course of ^oin^ over the writing-desk she came to the 
secret drawer and & little money in it. 

" Oh that puts me in mmd ! she said. ** Miss Alice, this 
money is to be spent for some poor child ; — now I've been 
thinkuig Nancy has behaved so to me I should like to give 
her something to show her that I don't feel unkindly about 
it — rwhat dp you think would be a good thing ?" 

** I donH know Ellen — ^I'll take Sie matter into coniddera- 
tion.'V 

«♦ Do you think a Bible would do ?" 

** Perhaps that would do as well as anything ; — I'll think 
about it." 

"I should like to do it very much," said Ellen, "for she 
has vexed me wond^fully." 

** Well,- Ellen, would you like to hear my other pieces of 
news?" or have you no curiosity?" 

' *' O yes indeed," said Ellen ; " I had forgotten it entirely ; 
what is it Miss Alice ?" 

" Tou know I told you one concerns only myself, but it is 
great news to me. I learnt this morning that my brother 
will come to spend the holidays with me. It is many 
months since I have seen him." 

** Does he live far away ?" said Ellen. 

" Yes, — he has gone far away to pursue his studies, and 
cannot come home often. The other piece of news is that I 
intend, if you have no objection, to ask Miss Fortune's leave 
to have you spend the holidays with me too." 

*' Oh, delightful !" said Ellen, startmg up and clapping her 
hands and then throwing them round her adopted sister's 
neck ; — ** dear Alice how good you are I" 

"Then I suppose I may reckon upon your consent/' 
said Alice, "and I'll speak to Miss Fortune without de- 
lay." 

'' O thank you dear Miss Alice ; — ^how glad I am I I sfasD 

13 
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be happy all tlie time from now till then thinking of it. -You 
aren't going?" , . 

"I must/' ^ 

'* Ah don't go yet ! Sit doTm again ; you know you're 
my sister,-— don't you want to read mamma's letter ?" . 

" If you please Ellen, I shoidd like it very much." 

She sat down, and Ellen gave her the letter, fuid stood by 
while she read it, watching her with glistening eyes; and 
though as she saw Alice's nil her own overflowed again, she 
hung over her still to the last; going over every line this 
time with a new pleasure. 

*' New Torh, Saturday, Nov. 22,18—. 
<« My Dear Ellen, 

f* I meant to have written to you before, but have been 
scarcely able to do so. I did make one or two efforts which 
came to nothing ; I was obliged to give it up before finishing 
anything that could be called a letter. To-day I feel much 
stronger than J have at any time since your departure. 
~ ** I have missed you my dear child very much. There is not 
an hour in the day, nor a half hour, that the want of you does 
not come home to my heart ; and I think I have missed you 
in my very dreams. This separation is a very hard thing to 
bear. But the hand that has arranged it does nothing amiss ; 
we must trust Him my daughter that all will be well. I feel 
it 18 well ; though sometimes the thought of your dear little 
face is almost too much for me. 1 will thank God I have had 
such a blessmg so long, and I now commit my treasure to 
Him. It is an unspeakable comfort to me to do this, for 
nothing committed to his care is ever forgotten or neglected. 
Oh my daughter never forget to pray ; never slight it. It is 
almost my only refuge, now I have lost you, and it bears me 
up. How often — how often, — ^through years gone by, — 
when heart-sick and faint, — I have fulen on my knees, and 
presently there have been as it were drops of cool water 
sprinkled upon my spirit's fever. Learn to love prayer, dear 
Ellen, and then you will have a cure for all the sorrows of 
life. And keep this letter, that if ever you are like to forget 
it, your mother's testimony may come to mind again. 

** Mj tea, that used to be so pleasant, has become a sad meal 
to me. I drink it mechanically and set down my cup, re- 
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membering only that the dear little hand which used to minis- 
i^ ter to ray wants is near me no more. My child — ^my child ! 
— words are poor to express the heart's yearnings, — ^my spirit 
is near you all the time. 

" Your old gentleman has paid me several visits. The day 
after you went came some beautiful pigeons. I sent word 
back that you were no longer here to enjoy his gifts, and the 
next day he came to see me. He has shown himself very 
kind. And all this, dear Ellen, had for its immediate cause 
your proper and ladylike behavior in the store. That 
thought has been sweeter to me than all the old gentleman's 
birds and fruit. I am sorry to inform you that though I have 
seen him so many times I am still peifectly ignorant of his 
name. 

" We set sail Monday in the Endand. Your father has se- 
cured a nice state-room for me, and I have a store of comforts 
laid up for the voyage. So next week you may imagine me 
out on the broad ocean, with nothing but sky and clouds and 
water be seen around me, and probably much too sick to look 
at those. Never mind that ; the sickness is good for me. 

" I will write you as soon as I can again, and send by the 
first conveyance. 

V And now my dear baby — my precious child — farewelL 
May the blessing of God be with you ! 

'^ Your affectionate mother, 

E. MOKTOOMSRT." 

** You ought to be a good child Ellen," said Alice, as she 
dashed away some tears. " Thank you for letting me see 
this ; it has been a great pleasure to me." 

" And now/' said Ellen, " you feel as if you knew mamma 
^ Httle." 

"Enough to honor and respect her very much. Now 
good-bye, my love ; I must be at home before t is late. I 
will see you agam before Christmas comes." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Wben ieielet haiif bj the wall. 
And Dick thesliephefd bloww bb Ball, 
Aid Tom bMn iogi iato Um tiWn, 
And Bulk coBMs ffoxcB Imom la psO. 



To Elleii's sorrow she was pronounced next morning well 
enough to come down stairs ; her aunt aYexrihg that ''it was 
no use to keep a fire burning up there for nothing." She 
must get up and dress in the cold again; and wmterhad 
fairly set in now ; the 19th of December rose clear and keen. 
Ellen looked sighingly at the heap of ashes and the dead 
brands in the fireplace where the bright tittle fire had blazed 
80 cheerfully the evening before. But regrets did not help 
the matter; and shivering she began to dress as fast as she 
could. Since her illness a basin and pitcher had been brought 
into her room, so the washing at the spout was ended for the 
present ; and though tbe basin had no place but a chair and 
the pitcher must stand on the floor, Ellen thought herself too 
happy. But how. cold jt was! The wind swept past her 
windows giving wintry shakes to the panes of glass, and 
through many an opening in the wooden frame-work of the 
house it came in and saluted Ellen's bare arms and neck. 
She hurried to finish her dressing, and wrapping her double- 
gown over all, went down to the kitchen. It was another 
climate there. A great fire was burning that it quite cheered 
Ellen's heart to. look at ; and the air seemed to be full of 
coffee and buckweat cakes ; Ellen almost thought she should 
get enough breakfast by the sense of smelL 

" Ah ! here you are," said Miss Fortune. " What have 
you ffot that thmg on for ?" 

" ft was so cold up stairs," said Ellen, drawing up her 
shoulders. The warmth had not got inude of her wrapper 
yet 
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.'.' ^' Well 'taint cold here ; you'd better puU it off right away. 
Fve no notion of people's making themselves tender. You'll 
be warm enough directly. Bre&fast '11 warm you.** 

Ellen felt almost mclined to quarrel with the breakfast that 
was offered in exchange for her comfortable. wrapper; she 
pulled it off however and sat down without saying anything. 
Mr. Van Brunt put some cakes on her plate. 

^'If breakfasts a ^oing to warm you," said he,^ ''make 
haste and get sometmngdown; or drink a cup of coffee; 
you're as blue as skim milk." 

" Am I ?" said Ellen laughing ; " I feel blue ; but I can't 
eat such a pile of cakes as that, Mr. Van Brunt." 

As a general thing the meals at Miss Fortune's were silent 
solemnities ; an occasional consultation, or a few questions and 
remarks about farm afi&drs, being all that ever passed. The 
breakfast this morning was a singular exception to the com- 
mon rule. 

** I am in a regular quandary," said the mistress of the 
house when the meal was about half over. 

Mr. Van Brunt looked up for an instant, and asked " what 
about ?" 

sausage-meat done 

about get through by spring." 

** Why don't you make a bee ?" said Mr. Van Brunt, 

" Aint enough of either on 'em to make it worth while. I 
aint a gomg to have all the bother of a bee without some- 
thing to show for't." 

" Turn 'em both into one," suggested her counsellor, going 
on with his breakfast. 

" Both ?" 

<« Tes — ^let 'em pare apples in one room and cut pork in 
t*other." 

'* But 1 wonder who ever heard of such a thing before," 
said Miss Fortune, pausing with her cup of coffee half way to 
her lips. Presently, however, it was carried to her mouth, 
drunk off, and set down with an air of determination. 

" I don't care," said she, '* if it never was heard of. I'll 
do it for once anyhow. I'm not one of them to care what 
folks say. Ill have it so ! But I won't have 'em to tea, 
mmd you ; I'd rather throw apples and all into the fire at 



Why. how I am ever going to do to get those apples and 

i. If I go to doing em myself I shall 
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once. Ill have but one plague of setting tables,' and that. 
I won't have 'em to tea. I'll make it np to 'em in the supper 
though." 

** ril take care to publish that," said Mr. Van Brunt , 

** Don't you go and do such a thing," said Miss Fortune 
earnestly. " I shall have the whole country on my hands. 
I won't have but just as many on 'em as '11 do what I want 
done ; that'll be as much as I can stand under. Don't you 
whisper a word of it to a living creature. I'll go round and 
ask 'em myself to come Monday evening." 

''Monday evening — ^then I suppose you'd like to have up 
the sleigh this afternoon. Who's acoming ?" 

** I don't know ; I ha'n't asked 'em yet." . 

** They'll every soul come that's asked, that you may de- 
pend ; there aint one on 'em that would miss of it for a dollar." 

Miss Fortune bridled a little at the implied tribute to her 
housekeeping. 

'' If I was some folks I wouldn't let people know I was in 
such a mighty hurry to get a good supper," she observed 
rather scornfully. 

" Humph !" said Mr. Van Brunt ; " I think a good supper 
aint a bad thing ; and I've no objection to folk's knowing it." 
- '' Pshaw ! I didn't mean you" said Miss Fortune ; " I was 
thinking of those Lawsons, and other folks." 

" If you're agoing to ask them to your bee you aint of my 
mind." 

"Well I am though," replied Miss Fortune; "there's a 
good many hands of 'em ; they can turn off a good lot of 
work in an evening ; and they always take care to get me to 
their bees. I may as well get something out of them in re- 
turn if I can." 

" The3r'll reckon on getting as much as they can out o* 
ycu, if they come, there s no sort of doubt in my mind. It's 
my belief Mimy Lawson will kill herself some of these days 
upon green com. She was at home to tea one day last sum- 
mer, and I declare I thought — " 

What Mr. Van Brunt thought he left his hearers to g^ess. 

" Well, let them kill themselves if they like," said Miss 
Fortune ; " I am sure I am willing ; there'll be enough ; I 
aint agoine to mince matters when once I begm. l^ow let 
me see. There's five of the Lawsons to begin with — ^I 
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suppose they'll all come; — BUI Huff, and Jany, thai*8 



seven : — " 



*' That Bill Huff is as ^ood-natured a fellow as ever broke 
ground/' remarked Mr. van Brunt ** Aint better people in 
the town than them Huffs are.^ 

*' They're well enough," said Miss Fortune. " Seven — and 
the Hitchcocks, there's three of them, that'll make ten, — ** 

^'Dennison's unt far from there," said Mr. Van Brunt. 
Dan Denmson's a fine hand at a'most anything, in doors or 
out." 

*' That's oMre than you can say for his sister. Cilly Den- 
nison gives herself so many airs it's altogether too much for 
plain country folks. I should like to know what she thinks 
herself. It's a'most too much for my stomach to see her 
flourishing that watch and chain." 

" What*s the use of troubling yourself about other people's 
notions ?" said Mr. Van Brunt. ** If folks want to take the 
road let 'em have it. That's my way. I am satisfied, pro- 
Tided they don't run me over." 

«< 'Taint my way then, I'd have you to know," said Miss 
Fortune ; " I despise it ! And 'taint your way neither. Van 
Brunt ; what did you give Tom Larkens a cowhiding for ?" 

" 'Cause he deserved it, if ever a man did," said Mr. Van 
Brunt, quite rousing up ; — "he was treating that little bro- 
ther of his'n in a way a boy shouldn't be treated, and I am 
glad I did it. I gave him notice to quit before I laid a finger 
on him. He wam't doing nothing to m«." 

"And how much good do you suppose it did?" sud 
Miss Fortune rather scornfully. 

" It did just the good I wanted to do. He has seen fit to 
let little Billy alone ever since." 

" Well I guess I'll let the Dennisons come," said Miss For- 
tune ; " that makes twelve, and you and your mother are 
fourteen. I suppose that man Marshchalk will come dand- 
ling along after the Hitchcocks." 

" To l:^ sure he will ; and his aunt. Miss Janet, will come 
with him most likely." 

** Well— there's no help for it," said Miss Fortune. " That 
makes sixteen." 

" WiU you ask Miss Alice ?" 

** Not I ! she's another of your proud set I don't want to 
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see fmybody that thinks 8lie*8 going to do me a great faror 
by coming. ^ • • . : - 

• Ellen's Hps opened, but wisdom came inr time to stop the 
words that were on her tongue. It did not however prevent 
the quick little turn of her head which showed -what she 
thought, and the pale cheeks were for a moment bright 
enough. 

' " She is, and I don't care who hears it/' repeated Miss 
Fortune. " I suppose she'd look as sober as a juds^e too if 
she saw cider on the table ; they say she won't touch a drop 
ever, and thinks it^is wicked ; ami if that lunt -setting oneseU 
up for better than other folks I don^t know what is." 

" I saw her paring apples at the Hufii though," said Mr. 
Van Brunt, '' and as pleasant as anybody ; but she didn't stay 
to supper." 

** I'd ask Mrs. Yawse if I could get word to her," said 
Miss Fortune,-^'' but I can never travel up that mountain. If 
I get a sight of Nancy I'll tell her." 

'' There she is then," said Mr. Van Brunt, lookmg towards 
the little window that opened into the shed. And there in- 
deed was the face of Miss Nancy pressed flat against the 
glass, peering into the room. Miss Fortune beckoned to her. 

** That is the most impudent, shameless, outrageous piece 

of . What were you doing at the window?" said she 

as Nancy came in. 

"Looking at you, ^iiss Fortune," said Nancy coolly. 
" What have you been talking about this great while ? If 
there had only been a pane of glass broken I needn't have 
asked." 

" Hold your tongue," said Miss Fortune, ** and listen to 
me." 

" I'll listen, ma'am," said Nancy, " but it's of no use to 
hold my tongue. I do try sometimes,, but I never could keep 
it long." 

" Have you done ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am," said Nancy, shaking her head ; 
" it's just as it happens." 

" You tell your granny I am going to have a bee here next 
Monday evemng, and ask her if she'll come to it." 

Nancy nodded. ^ If it's good weather^" she added con- 
ditionally. 
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** Stop, Nancy !"• said Mss Fortune, *' here !" — for Niahcy 
'TOs Cutting the door behmd her.^— " As sure as you come 
here Monday night without your mndma you'll go* out of 
the house quicker than you come m ; see if you don't I* 

With another gracious nod and smile Nancy departed. 

'"Well," said Mr. Van Brunt rising, "Til despatch this 
business down stairs, and then I'll bring up the sleigh. The 
pickle's ready I suppose." 

"No it aint," ssdd Miss Fortune, "I couldn't make it 
yesterday ; but it's all in the kettle, and I told Sam to make 
a fire down stairs, so you can put it on when you go down« 
The kits are all ready, and the salt and everythmg else." 

Mr. Yan Brunt went down the stairs that led to the lowdr 
kitchen ; and Miss Fortune, to make up for lost time, set 
about her morning's work with even an uncommon ifieasure 
of activity. Ellen, in consideration of her being still weak, 
was not required to do anything. She sat and looked on, 
keeping out of the way of her bustling aunt as far as it was 
possible ; but Miss Fortune's gyrations were of that charac- 
ter that no one could tell five minutes beforehand what she 
she nught consider " in the way." Ellen wished for her quiet 
room again. Mr. Van Brunt's voice sounded down stairs in 
tones of business ; what could he be about ? it must be very 
uncommon business that kept him in the house. Ellen grew 
restless with the desire to go and see, and to change her 
aunt's company for his ; and no sooner was Miss Fortune 
fidrly shut up m the buttery at some secret work than Ellen 
gently opened the door at the head of the lower stairs and 
looked down. Mr. Yan Brunt was standmg at the bottom 
and he looked up. 

" May I come down there Mr. Van Brunt ?" said Ellen 
softly. 

"Come down here? to be be sure you may! You may 
lilways come straight where I am without asking any ques- 
tions." 

Ellen went down. But before she reached the bottom 
stair she stopped with almost a start, and stood fixed with 
such a horrified face that neither Mr. Yan Brunt nor Sam 
Larkens, who was there, could help laughing. 

"What's the matter?" said the former,— " they're aU 
dead enough Miss Ellen ; you needn't be seared." 
13« 
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' Three enonnons liogs which had been killed the day before 
greeted Ellen's eyes. They lay in different parts of the 
room, with each a cob in his mouth. • A fourth liay stretched 
upon his back on the kitchen table, which was drawn out into 
the middle of the floor. Ellen stood fast on the stair. 

■ « Have they been killed i" was her first astonbhed excla- 
mation, to which Sam responded with another burst. 

**Be quiet Sam Larkens," said Mr. Van Brunt "Yes 
Miss Ellen, they've been killed sure enough." 

'* Are these the same pigs I used to see you feeding with 
com, Mr. Van Brunt ?" 

''The identical same ones," replied that gentleman, , as 
laying hold of the head of the one on the table and applying 
his long sharp knife with the other hand, he while he was 
speaking severed it neatly and quickly from the trunk. '•' And 
very fine porkers they are ; I aint ashamed of 'em.". 

"And what's .going to be done with them now?" said 
Ellen. 

" I am just going to cut them up and lay them down. 
Bless my heart 1 you never see nothing of the kind before, 
did you?" 

" No," said Ellen. What do you mean by * laying them 
down,' Mr. Ym Brunt ?" 

"Why, laying 'em down in salt for pork and hams. Yoa 
want to see the whole operation, don't you ? Well here's a 
seat for you. You'd better fetch that painted coat o'youm 
and wrap round you, for it aint quite so warm here as up 
stairs ; but it's getting warmer. Sam, just you shut thaib 
door to, and throw on another log." 

Sam built up as large a fire as could be made under a very 
large kettle that hung in the chimney. When Ellen came 
down in her wrapper she was established close in the chim- 
ney comer ; and then Mr. Van Brunt, not tbinking her quite 
safe from the keen currents of air that would find thdr way 
into the room, despatched Sam for an old buflieilo robe that 
lay in the shed. This he himself with great care wrapped 
round her, feet and chair and all, and secured it in various 
places with old forks. He declared then she looked for all 
the world like an Indian, except her face ; and in high cood 
humor both, he went to cutting up the pork, and Ellen ux>m 
out of her buffiEdo robe watched him. 
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It was beautifully done. Even Ellen could see that 
although she could not have known if it had been dope ilL 
The knife guided by strength and skill seemed to go with the 
rreatest ease and certainty just where he wished it; the 
hams were beautifully trinuned out; the pieces fashioned 
clean ; no ragged cutting ; and his quick-going knife dis- 
posed of carcass after carcass with adjairable neatness and 
celerity. Sam meanwhile arranged the pieces in different 
parcels at his direction, and minded the kettle, in which a 
great boiling and scumming was going on. Ellen was too 
much amused for a while to ask any questions. When the 
cutting up was all done the hams and shoulders were put in 
a cask by themselves and Mr. Van Brunt began to pack down 
the other pieces in the kits, strewing them with an abundance 
of salt. 

*' What's. the use of putting all that salt with the pork, 
Mr. Van Brunt ?" said EUeo. 

. " It wouldn't keep good without that ; it would spoil very 
quick." 

" Will the salt make it keep ?" 

" All the year round — «s sweet as a nut." 

'' I wonder what is the reason of that," said Ellen. '' Will 
salt make everything keep ^ood ?" 

" Everything in the world — if it only has enough of it, and 
is kept dry and coed." 

'* Are you going to do the hams in the same way?" 

" No ; — ^they're to go in that pickle over the fire." 

'' In this kettle ? what b in it ?" said Ellen. 

*' You must ask Miss Fortune about that ; — sugar and salt 
and saltpetre and molasses, and I don't know what all." 

" And will tills make the hams so different from the rest 
of the pork?" 

- ^' No ; they've got to be smoked after they have laid in 
that for a while." 

" Smoked !" said Ellen ; " how ?" 

*' Why ha'n't you been in the smokehouse ? The hams 
has to be taken out of the pickle and hung up there ; and 
then we make a little fire of oak chips and keep it burning 
night and day." 

** And how long must they stay in the smoke ?" 

M Oh three or four weeks or so.'' 
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-/<< And then they aire doneT' /♦' h \. «^ . -^ -".- -i 
■ ** Then they are done." ••*.•., 
^ ^*How very curious !" sud Ellen. *»Then it*8 the smoke 
that gives them that nice taste? I never knew smoke was 

good for anything before." 

. « Ellen !" said the voice of Miss Fortune from the top of 
the stairs,-r'' come ijght up here this minute! you'll catch 
your death!" 

Ellen's countenance fell. . . 

** lliere's no sort of fear of that, ma'am," said Mr. Yan 
Brunt, quietly, " and Miss Ellen is fastened up so she can't 
get loose ; and I can't let her out just now." 

The upper door was shut again pretty sharply, but that 
was the only audible expression of opinion with which Miss 
Fortune favored them. 

''I ^ess my leather curtains keep off the;jFind, don't 
they ?^ said Mr. Van Brunt. 

'' Yes indeed they do," said Ellen, " I don't feel a breath ; 
I am as warm as a toast, — too warm almost. How nicely you 
have fixed me up, Mr. Van Brunt" 

'^I thought that 'ere old buffalo had done -its work," he 
sud, "but I'll never say anything is good for nothing 
Bgam. Have you found out where the apples are yet ?" 

« No," said Ellen. • 

" Ha'n't Miss Fortune showed you ! Well, it's time you'd 
know. Sam take that little basket and go fill it at the bin ; 
I guess you know where they be, for I believe you put 'em 
there." 

Sam went mto the cellar, and presently returned with the 
basket nicely filled. He handed it to Ellen. 

*' Are all these for me ?" she said in surprise. 

" Every one on 'em," said Mr. Van Brunt. 

<< But I don't like to," said Ellen ;— " what will aunt 
Fortune say ?" 

"She won't say a word," said Mr. Van Brunt; "and don't 
you say a word neither, but whenever you want apples just 
go to the bin and take 'em. / give you leave. It s right at 
the end of the far cellar, at the left hand comer ; there are 
the bins and all sorts of apples in 'em. You've got a pretty 
variety there, ha'n't you ?" 

" all sorts," said EUen,— ^' and what beauties I and I 
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love apples very inuch,— red, and jellovr, and speckled, and 
green. — ^What a great monster !" 

~ '^ That's a Swar ; that aint as good as most of the others ; 
— those are Seek-no-furthers*" 

" Seek-no-further P* said Ellen ; — " what a funny name. 
It ought to be a mighty good apple, /shall seek farther at 
anv rate. What is this r* ■ 






That's as good an apple as yoaVe got in the basket ; 
that's a real Orson pippin ; a very fine kind. I'll fetch you 
. some up from home some day though that are better than 
the best of those." 

The pork was all packed ; the kettle was lifted off the 
fire ; Mr. Van Brunt was wiping his hands from the salt. 

" And now I suppose I must go," said Ellen with a little 
sigh. 

" Why /must go," said he, — " so I suppose I may as weD 
let you out of your tent first." 

" I have had such a nice time," said Ellen ; ** I had got 
9o tired of doing nothing up stairs. I am very much obliged 
to you Mr. Van Brunt. But," said she, stopping as she had 
taken up her basket to go, — ''aren't you going to put the 
hams in the pickle ?" 

*' No," said he laughing, " it must wwt to get cold first. 
But you'll make a capital farmer's wife, there's no mis- 
take.*^ 

Ellen blushed, and ran up stairs with her apples. To 
bestow them safely in her closet was her first care ; the rest 
of the morning was spent in increasing weariness and listless- 
ness. She had brought down her little hymn-book thinking 
to amuse herself with learning a hymn, but it would not do ; 
eyes and head both refused their part of the work; and 
when at last Mr. Van Brunt came in to a late dinner, he found 
Ellen seated flat on the hearth before the fire, her right arm 
curled round upon the hard wooden bottom of one of the 
chairs, and her head pillowed upon that, fast asleep. 

" Bless my soul !" said Mr. Van Brunt, " what's become of 
that 'ere rocking-cheer ?" 

'* It's up stairs I suppose. You can go fetch it if you've 
a mind to," answered Miss Fortune dryly enough. 

He did so immediately ; and EUen barely waked up to feel 
herself lifted from the floor and placed in the friendly rockmg^ 
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chair ; Mr. Van Brunt remarking at the same time that *[ it 
might be well enoagh to let weU folks lie on the floor and. 
sleep on cheers, bat cushions wam't a ^ Hit too soft for sick 
ones." 

Among the cushions Ellen went to sleep again with a much 
better prospect of rest ; and either sleepmg or dozing passed 
away the time for a good while. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



O tiktt I wane tB Ontoft tiW| 

Thmt bmy jtiaat I 
TImb tboald I always ladea b«. 

And nurtr want 
Boom firvit for him thrtdiuwHh bm. 



6. HBEBBmr. 



She was thoroughly roused at last by the slamming of the 
house-door after her aunt She and Mr. Van Brunt had gone 
forth on their sleighmg jezpedidon, and Ellen waked to find 
herself quite alone. 

She could not long have doubted that her aunt was away, 
even if she had not caught a glimpse of her bonnet going out 
of the shed door,— ^the stillness was so uncommon. No such 
quiet could be with Miss Fortune anywhere about the pre- 
mises. The old grandmother must have been abed and asleep 
too, for a cricket under the hearth and the wood fire in the 
chimney had it all to themselves, and made the only sounds 
that were heard ; the first sbging out every now and then in 
a very contented and cheerful style, and the latter giving oc- 
casional little snaps and sparks that just served to make one 
take notice how very quietly and steeidily it was burning. 

Miss Fortune had left the room put up in the last extreme 
of neatness. Not a speck of dust could be supposed to lie 
on the shining painted floor ; the back of every chair was in 
its place a^nst the wall. The very hearth-stones shone 
and the heads of the lai^e iron nails in the floor were polished 
to steel. Ellen sat a while listening to the soothing chump 
of the cricket and the pleasant crackling of the flames. It 
was a fine cold winter's day. The two httle windows at the 
far end of the kitchen looked out upon an expanse of snow ; 
and the large lilac bush that grew close by the wall, moved 
lightly by the wind, drew its icy fingers over the panes of 
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glass. Wintry it was Tritbout ; but tbat made the wanntb 
and comfort witbin seem all tbe more. Ellen would bave 
enjoyed it very mucb if sbe bad bad any one to talk to ; as it 
was sbe felt ratber lonely and sad. Sbe bad begun to learn 
a bymn ; but it bad set ber off upon along train of tbougbt ; 
and witb ber bead resting on ber band, ber fingers prised 
into ber cbeek, tbe otber band witb tbe bymn-book lying list- 
lessly in ber lap, and eyes staring into tbe fire, sbe was sitting 
tbe very picture of meditation wben tbe door opened and 
Alice Humpbreys came in. Ellen started up. 

" I'm so glad to. see you ! J'm all alone." 

** Left alone, are you ?" said Alice, as Ellen's warm lips 
were pressed agEun and again to ber cold cbeeks. 

" Yes, aunt Fortune*8 gone out Come and sit down bere 
in tbe rocking-cbair. How cold you are. O do you know 
sbe is going to bave a great bee bere Monday evening ? Wbat 
iBAbeeP* r . 

' .Alice smiled. " Wby,". said sbe, "wben people bere in 
tbe country bave so mucb of any kind of work to do tbat tbeir 
own bands are not enougb for it.tbey send and call in tbeif 
neigbbors to belp tbem,^ — tbat's a bee. A large party in tbe 
course of a long evening can do a great deal." 

«'But wby do they call it a beer 

*fl don't know, unless tbey mean to be like a bive of bees 
for tbe time. . ' As busy as a bee,'- you know." 

. " Tben tbey ougbt to call it a bive and not a bee I sbould 
tbink. Aunt Fortune is going to ask sixteen people. I wish 
you were coming !" 

" How do you know but I am ?" 

<' I know you aren't. Aunt Fortune isn't going to ask 
you." 
.. " You are sure of tbat, are you ?" 

*' Yes, I wisb I wasn't. O bow sbe vexed me tbis morning 
by something. sbe said I". 

" You mustn't get vexed so easily my cbild. Don't kt 
every little untoward tbing rougben your temper." 

" But I couldn't belp it, dear Miss Alice ; it was about von. 
I don't know whether I ou^bt to tell you ; but I don't tnink 
you'll mmd it, and I know it isn't true. She said sbe didn't 
want you to come because you were one of the proud set.'* 

'* And wbat did you say V* 
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- ^ Nothb^. I bad it just on the end of mj t(xigae to say, 
* It's no such tbmg ;' but I didn't say it." 

<« I am glad you were so wise. Dear Ellen, tbat is nothing 
to be vexed about. If it were true, indeed/ you might be 
sorry. I trust Miss Fortime is mistaken. I shall try and 
find some way to make her change her mind. I am glad you 
told me." 

*' I am 80 glad you are come, dear Alice !" "said Ellen agun. 
** I wish I eoiidd have you always !" And the long,, very close 
pressure of her two arms about her friend said as much. 
There was a long pause. The cheek of Alice rested on Ellen's 
head which nestled against her ; both were busily thinking ; 
but neither spoke ; and the cricket chirped and the flames 
crackled without being listened to. 

'* Miss Alice," said Ellen after a long time, — ** I wish you 
would talk over a hymn with me." 

How do you mean my dear ?" said Alice rousing herself. 
I mean, read it over and explain it. Manlmaused to do 
it sometimes. I have been thinking a great deal about her 
to-day ; and I thmk I'm very different from what I ought 
to be. I wish you would talk to me and make me better Miss 
Ahce." 

Alice pressed an earnest kiss upon the. tearful little face 
that was uplifted to her, and presently said, 

" I am afraid I shall be a poor substitute for your mother 
Ellen. What hymn shall we take ?" 

'' Any one — this one if you like. Mamma likes it veiy 
much. I was looking it over to-day." 

A charge to keep I have — 

AGodtoglonfy; 
A Deror-dying sou to mto. 

And fit it for the sky. 

Alice read the first Hne and paused. 

" There now," said Ellen, — " what is a charge ?** 

"Don't you know that?" 

«' I think I do, but I wish you would toll me.'* 

*' Try to tell me first." 

" Isn't it something that is given one to do ? — ^I don't know 
exactly." 

" It is something given one in trust, to be done or taken 
care of. I remember very well once when I was about your 
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age my mother -had occasion to go out for half an hour,, and 
she left me in charge of my little baby sister; she gave me a 
charge not to let anythmg disturb her while, she was away 
and to keep her asleep if [ could. And I remember how I 
kept my charge too. I was not to take her out of the cituile, 
but I sat beside her the whole time ; I would not suffer a fly 
to light on her little fair cheek ;• I scarcely took my eyes from 
her ; I made John keep pus^ at a distance ; and whenever 
one of* the little round dimpled arms was thrown out upon the 
coverlet I carefully drew something over it again."* 

*' Is she dead V* said Ellen timidly, her eyes watering in 
sympathy with Alice's. 

" She is dead my dear ; she died before we left England.". 

" I understand what a charge is," said Ellen after a little ; 
^' but what is this charge the hymn speaks of ? What chaise 
have I to keep ?" 

'' The hymn goes on to tell you. The next line gives you 
part of it. « A God to glorify.* " 

"To glorify?" said Ellen doubtfully. 

*' Yes — that is to honor, — ^to give him all the honor that 
belongs to him." 

" But can / honor Bim r 

** Most certainly ; either honor or dishonor ; you cannot 
help doing one." 

«M !" said Ellen again. 

" Must not your behavior speak either well or ill for the 
mother who has brought you up ?" 

" Yes— I know that." 

" Very well ; when a child of God lives as he ought to do, 
people cannot help having high and noble thoughts of that 
glorious One whom he serves, and of that perfect law he 
obeys. Little as they may love the ways of religion, in their 
own secret hearts they cannot help confessing that there is 
a God and that they ought to serve him. But a worldling, 
and still more an unfaithful Christian, just helps people to 
forget there \l such a Being, and makes them think either 
that religion is a sham, or that they may safely go on de- 
spising it. I have heard it said, EUen, that Christians are 
the only Bible some people ever read ; and it is true ; all they 
know of religion is what they eet from the lives of its pro- 
fessors ; and ! were the world but full of the xight kind of 
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example, 'the kbgdom of darkness could not stand. ^ Arise, 
ahine T is a word tbat every Ohristian ought to take home." 

''But how can I shme ?" asked Ellen. 

'<My dear Ellen! — ^in the faithful, patient, self-denying 
peiformance of every duty as it comes to hand, — ' whatsoever 
thy hand findeth todo, do it with thy might* " 

" It is very little that / can do," said Ellen. 

''Perhaps more than you think, hut never mind that 
All are not great stars in the church ; you may he only a 
little rushlight ; — see you bum well I" 

*' I remember," said Ellen, musing, — " mamma once told 
me when I was goinff somewhere, that people would think 
of A^r if I didn't behave well." 



strangely 

*' Cert^ly. Why Ellen I formed an opinion of her very 
soon after I knew you." 

" Did you !" said Ellen, with a wonderfully brightened 
face, — *' what was it ? was it good ? ah ! do tell me !'' 

** I am not quite sure of the wisdom of that," said Alice, 
smiling; "you might take home the praise that is justly 
her right and not yours." 

** O no mdeed," said Ellen, '' I had rather she should have 
it than I. Please tell me what you thought of her, dear 
AHce, — I know it was ^ood, at any rate." 

** Well I will tell you, said Alice, — " at all risks. I thought 
your mother was a lady, from the honorable notions she 
Dad given you ; and from your ready obedience to her, which 
was evidently the obedience of love, I judged she had been 
a good mother in the true sense of the term. I thought she 
must be a refined and cultivated person from the manner of 
your speech and behavior ; and I was sure she was a Chris- 
tian because she had taught you the truth, and evidently had 
tried to lead you in it." 

The quivering face of delight with which Ellen began to 
listen gave way, long before Alice had done, to a burst of 
tears. 

" It makes me so glad to hear you say that," she said. 

"The praise of it is your mother's, you know, Ellen." 

*' 1 know it, — but you make me so glad !" And hiding 
her face in Alice's lap she fairly sobbed. 

*' You understand now, don't you, how Christians may 
honor or dishonor their Heavenly Father?" 
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.^'.ffYes, I'do; but it makes me afraid to think of it" ' ' f ■ ^ 
".ffAfraid? it ought rather to make ^ou glad. It is a 
great honor and happiness for us to be permitted to Honor 
•him.— ^■■ 



" A never-djing wRiI to Bare, 
And fit It for the sky." 

• ** Yes — ^that is the great duty you owe yourself. O never 
forget it dear Ellen ! And whatever would hinder you, have 
nouiing to do with it. ' What shall it profit a man though 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.' " 

**. To serre the present sire, 
, MyoallingtofalfiU-" 

" What is * the present age V " said Ellen. 

** All the people who are living in the world at this time.** 

" But dear Alice ! — ^what can I do to the present age V* 

''Nothing to the most part of them certainly; and yet, 
dear Ellen, if your little rushlight sliines well there is just so 
much the, less darkness in the world, — though perhaps you 
light only a very little comer. Every Christian is a blessing 
to the world ; another gnun of salt to go towards sweetening 
and saving the mass." - 

" That is very pleasant to think of," said Ellen musing. ' 

**0 if we were but full of love to our Saviour, how plea- 
sant it would be to do anything for him 1 how many ways we 
should find of honoring him by doing good." 

** I wish you would tell me some of the ways that I can do 
it," said Ellen. 

*' You will find them fast enough if you seek them, Ellen. 
No one is so poor or so young but he has one talent at least 
to use for God." 

** I wish I knew what mine is," sud Ellen. 

" Is your daily example as perfect as it can be ?" 

EUen was silent and shook her head. 

" Christ pleased not himself, and went about doing good ; 
and he said, ' If any man serve me, let him follow me.* Re- 
member that. Perhaps your aunt is unreasonable and un- 
kind ; — see with how much patience and perfect sweetness 
of temper you can bear and forbear ; see if you cannot win 
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her. over, by untiring gentleness, obedience, and meekness. 
Js there no. improvement to be made here V* 

« Oh me, yes !" answered Ellen with a sigh. 

''Then yom* old grandmother.- Can you do nothing to 
cheer her life in her old age and helplessness ? can't you 
find some way of giving her pleasure ? some way of amusing 
a long tedious hour now and then V* 

Ellen looked very grave ; in her inmost heart she knew this 
was a duty she shrank from. 

' ** He * went about doing good.' Keep that in mind. A 
kind word spoken, — a little thing done to smooth the way of 
one or lighten the load of another, — teaching those who need 
teaching,— >entreatmg those who are walking in the wrong 
way,— ^0 1 my child, there is work enough !" 

** To serre th« present age, 
My calling to falfin, 
O may it all my powen engage 
To do my Maker's will. 

Arm me with Jealous oare. 

As in thy sight to lire ; . 
And O ! thy servant, Lora, prepare 

A strict account to give." 

" An account of what ?" said EUen. 

" You know what an account is. If I give Thomas a dol- 
lar to spend for me at Carra-carra, I expect he will give me 
an exact account when he comes back, what he has done with 
every shilling of it. So must we ^ve an account of what we 
have done with everything our Lord has committed to our 
care,— our hands, our tongues, our time, our minds, our in- 
fluence ; how much we have honored him, how much good 
we have done to others, how fast and how far we have grown 
holy and fit for heaven." 

'' It almost frightens me to hear you talk. Miss Alice.'* 

" "Nqtjriffhten, dear Ellen, — ^that is not the word ; sober we 
ought to be ; — mindful to do nothing we shall not wish to 
remember in the great day of account Do you recollect how 
that day is descnbed ? Where is your Bible ?" 

She opened to the 20th chapter of the Revelation. 

'^ And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven'fled away ; and there 
was found no place for them. 



- ** And I saw the dead, small and great, stand befbre'God; 
and the books were opened ; and another book was oj^ehed, 
which b the book of life : and the -dead were judged out of 
those tilings which were written in the books, according to 
their worlra. And the sea gave up ^he dead which were in 
it ; and death and hell delirered up the dead which were Jn 
them ; and ther were judged every man according to their 
works. And death and hell were cast mto the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. 

" And whosoever was not found written in the book of 
life was cast into the lake of fire.'* 
' Ellen shivered. *' That is dreadful !*' she said. 

■** It will be a dreadful day to all but those- whose names 
are written in the Lamb's book of life ; — ^not dreadful to them, 
dear Ellen." 

" But how shall I be sure, dear Alice, that my name is 
written there ? and I can't be happy if I am not sure." 

" My dear child," said Alice tenderly, as Ellen's anxious 
face and glistening eyes were raised to hers, '* if you love 
Jesus Christ you may know you are his child, and none shall 
pluck you out of his hand." 

" But how can I tell whether I do love him really ? some- 
times I think I do, and then again sometimes I am a&aid I 
don't at all." 

Alice answered in the words of Christ ; — " He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that lovetb 



me. 



<« 



Oh I don't keep his commandments !" said Ellen, the 
tears running down her cheeks. 

** Perfectly, none of us do. But dear Ellen ihii is not the 
question. Is it your heart's desire anjd efifort to keep them ? 
Are you grieved when you fail ? There is the point. You 
cannot love Christ without loving to please him. 

Ellen rose and putting both arms round Alice's neck laid 
her head there, as her manner sometimes was, tears flowing 
fast. 

" I sometimes think I do love him a little," she said,. '' but 
I do so many wrong things. But he will teach me to love 
him if I ask him, won't he, dear Alice ?" 

'' Indeed he ifrill, dear Ellen," said Alice, folding her arms 
round her little adopted sister, — '< indeed he will. He has 
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promised that. Remember what he told somebody who was 
almost in despair, — ' Fear not ; only believe.' " 

Alice's neck was wet with Ellen's tears ; and after they 
had ceased to flow her arms kept their hold and her head its 
resting-place on Alice's shoulder for some time. It was 
necessary at last for Alice to leave her. 

Ellen waited till the sound of her horse's footsteps died 
away on the road ; and then anking on her knees beside her 
roclang-chair she poured forth her whole heart in prayers and 
tears. She confessed many a fault and short-coming that 
none knew but herself ; and most earnestly besought help that 
"her little rushlight might shine bright." Prayer was to 
little EUen what it is to dl that know it, — the satisfying of 
doubt, the soothing of care, the quieting of trouble. She had 
knelt down very uneasy ; but she knew that God has pro- 
mised to be the hearer of prayer^ and she rose up very com- 
forted, her mind fixing on those most sweet words AUce had 
brought to her memory, — "Fear not — only believe." When 
Miss Fortune returned Ellen was quietly asleep again in her 
rocking-chair, with a face very pale but calm as an evening 
sunbeam. 

. ." Well I declare if that child aint sleeping her hfe away !" 
said Miss Fortune. " She's slept this whole blessed fore- 
noon; I suppose she'll want to be alive and dancing the 
whole night to pay for it" 

" I can tell you what she'll want a sight more," said Mr. 
Van Brunt, who had followed her in ; it must have been to 
see about Ellen, for he was never known to do such a thing 
before or since ; — " I'll tell you what she'll want, and that's a 
right hot supper. She eat as nigh as possible nothing at all 
this noon. There aint much danger of her dancing a hole in 
your floor this some time." 
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. CHAPTER XXIV.. 

b wplMT raady, the lumM tfinoMd, nubiei stmwed, «obwebs iwept f 

Tamxho or TBS Shxbw. 

' Grb AT preparations were makmg all Saturday and Mon- 
day for .the expected gathering. Froni morning till night 
Hiss Fortunb was in a perpetual bustle. The great oven was 
heated no less than three several times on Saturday alone. 
Ellen could- hear the breaking of eggs in the buttery, and the 
sound of beating or whisking for a long time together ; and 
then Miss Fortune would come out with floury hands, and 
plates of empty egg-shells made ^ their appearance. But 
£llen saw no more. Whenever the coals were swept out of 
the oven and Miss Fortune had made sure that the heat was 
just right for her purposes, Elle^ was sent out of the way, 
and when she ^t back there was nothing to be seen but the 
fast-shut oven door. It was just the same when the dishes 
in all their perfection were to cotne out of the oven agajzu 
The utmost Ellen was ^rmitted to see was the napkin cover- 
ing some stray cake or pie that by chance had to pass through 
the kitchen where she was. 

As she could neither help nor look on, the day passed 
rather wearily. She tried studying ; a very little she found 
was enough to satisfy both mind and body in their present 
statel She longed to go out acain and see how the snow 
looked, but a fierce wind all the fore part of the day made it 
unfit for her. Towards the middle of the afternoon she saw 
with joy that it had lulled, and though very cold, was so 
bright and calm that she might venture. She had eagerly 
opened the kitchen door to go up and get ready, when a 
lonff weary yawn from her old grandmother made her look 
back. The old lady had laid her knitting in her lap and bent 
her face down to her hand« which she was rubbing across her 
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brow as if to clear away the tired feeling that had settled 
there. Ellen's conscience instantly brought up Alice's 
words, — ^* Can't you do something to pass away a tedious 
hour now and then ?" The first feeling was of vexed regret 
that they should have come into her head at that moment ; 
then conscience said that was veiy selfish. There was a 
struggle. EUen stood with the door in her hand, imable to 
go out or come in. But not long. As the words came back 
upon her memoxy, — "A charge to keep I have," — ^h«r mind 
was made up ; after one moment's prayer for help and for- 
giveness she shut the door, came back to the fireplace, and 
spoke in a cheerful tone. 

'' Grandma^ wouldn't you like to have me read something 
to you ?" 

"Read!" answered the old lady," "Laws a me! /don't 
read nothing deary." 

" But wouldn't you like to have me read to you, grandma ?" 

The old lady m answer to this laid down her knitting, 
folded both arms round Ellen, and kissing her a great many 
times declared she should like anything that came out of 
that sweet little mouth. As soon as she was set free Ellen 
brought her Bible, sat down close beside her, and read chap- 
ter after chapter ; rewarded even then by seeing that though 
her grandmother said nothing she was listening with fixed 
attention, bending down over her knitting as if in earnest care 
to catch every word. And when at last she stopped, warned 
by certain noises down stairs that her aunt would presently 
be bustling in, the old lady agsun hugged her close to her 
bosom, kissing her forehead and cheeks and lips, and de- 
claring that she was "a great deal sweeter than any sugar- 
plums;" and Ellen was very much surprised to feel her face 
wet with a tear from her grandmother's cheek. Hastily kiss- 
ing her agun (for the first time in her life) she ran out of 
the room, her own tears starting and her heart swelling big. 
** ! how much pleasure," she thought, " I might have nven 
my poor grandma, and how I have let her alone all this 
while ! How wrong I have been. But it sha'n't be so in 
future I" 

It was not quite simdown, and Ellen thought she might 
yet have two or three minutes in the open air. So she 
wrapped up very warm and went out to the chip yard. 

14 
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Ellen's heart was very light ; she had just been fulfilling 
a duty that cost her a little self-denial, and the reward haid 
already come ; and now it seemed to her that she had never 
seen anything so perfectly beautiful «s the scene before her ; — 
the brilliant snow that lay in a thick carpet over all the fields 
and hills, and the pale streaks of sunlight stretching across it 
between the long shadows that reached now from the bam 
to the house. One moment the light tinted the snow-capped 
fences and whitened barn-roofs; then the lights and the 
shadows vanished together, and it was all one cold dazzling 
white. O how glorious ! — Ellen almost shouted to herself. 
It was too cold to stand still ; she ran to the barn-yard to 
see the cows milked. There they were, — all her old friends, — 
Streaky and Dolly and Jane and Sukey and Betty Flynn, — 
sleek and contented ; winter and summer were aU the same 
to them. And Mr. Van Brunt was very glad to see her 
there agiun, and Sam Larkens and Johnny Low looked as if 
they were too, and Ellen told them with great truth she was 
very glad indeed to be there ; and then she went in to sup- 
per with Mr. Van Brunt and an amazing appedte. 

That was Saturday. Sunday passed quietly, though Ellen 
could not help suspecting it was not entirely a day of rest to 
her aunt ; there was a savory smell of cooking in the morn- 
ing which nothing that came on table by any means ac- 
counted for, and Miss Fortune was scarcely to be seen the 
whole day. 

With Monday morning be^an a grand bustle, and Ellen 
wias well enough now to come m for her share. The kitchen, 
parlor, hall, shed, and lower kitchen, must all be thoroughly 
swept and dusted ; this was given to her, and a morning^ 
work pretty near she found it. Then she had to rub bright all ' 
the brass handles of the doors, and the big brass andirons in 
the parlor, and the brass candlesticks on the parlor mantle- 
piece. When at last she had got through and came to the 
fire to warm herself, she found her grandmother lamenting 
that her snuff-box was empty, and asking her daughter to 
fill it for her. 

"01 can't be bothered to be running up stairs to fill snuff- 
boxes !" answered that lady ; " youll have to wait." 

<<ril get it grandma,'^ said Ellen, "if you'll tell me 
where." 
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/*Sit down and be quiet!" said Miss Fortune. "You go 
into my room just when I bid you, and not till then." 

Ellen sat down. But no sooner was Miss Fortune bid in 
the buttery than the old lady beckoned her to her side, and 
nodding her head a great many times, gave her the box, 
saying softly, 

" You can run up now, she won't see you, deary. It's in 
a jar in the closet. Kow's the time." 

Ellen could not bear to say no. She hesitated a minute, 
and then boldly opened the buttery door. 

" Keep out !— what do you want ?" 

*' She wanted me to go for the snuff," said KDen in a 
whisper ; " please do let me — [ won't look at anything nor 
touch anythmg, but just get the snuff." 

With an impatient gesture her aunt snatched the box from 
her hand, pushed Ellen out of the buttery and shut the door. 
The old lady kissed and fondled her as if she had done what 
she had only tried to do ; smoothed down her hair, praising 
its beauty, and whispered, 

" Never mind deary, — ^you'll read to grandma, won't you ?" 

It cost Ellen no effort now. With die beginning of kind 
offices to her poor old parent, kind feeling had sprung up 
fast ; instead of disliking and shunning she had begun to love 
her. 

There was no dinner for any one this day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Brunt came to an early tea ; after which Ellen was sent to 
dress herself, and Mr. Van Brunt to get some pieces of board 
for the meat-choppers. He came oack presently with an 
armfid of square bits of wood ; and sitting down before the 
fire began to whittle the rough sawn ends over ihe hearth. 
His mother grew nervous. Miss Fortune bore it as she 
would have borne it from no one else, but vexation was 
^thering in her breast for the first occasion. Presently 
Ellen's voice was heard singing down the stairs. 

" I'd give something to stop that child's pipe !" said Miss 
Fortune ; '' she's eternally singing the same thing over and 
over — something about ' a charge to keep ' — I'd a good no- 
tion to grive her a charge to keep this morning ; it would have 
been to hold her tongue." 

** That would have been a public loss, / think," said Mr. 
Van Brunt gravely. 
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** Wen you are making a precious litter !'' said the lady, 
tunung short upon him. 

** Kever mind," said he in the same tone, — " it's nothing but 
-what the fire*ll bum up anyhow; — don't wony yourself 
about it." 

Just as Ellen came in, so did Kancy by the other door. 

"What are you here for?" said Miss Fortune with an 
ireful face. 

"Oh!-— Come to see the folks and get some peaches," 
said Nancy ; — " come to help along, to be sure." 

** Aint your grandma coming ?" 

"No ma'am, she aint. I knew she wouldn't be of much 
use, so I thought I wouldn't ask her." 

Miss Fortune inunediately ordered her out Half laughing, 
half serious, Nancy tried to keep lier ground, but Miss For- 
tune was in no mood to hear parieying. She laid yiolent 
hands on the passive Nancy, ana between pulling and push- 
ing at last got her out and shut the door. Her next sudden 
move was to haul off her mother to bed. Ellen looked her 
sorrow at this, and MnVan Brunt whistled his thoughts ; but 
that either made nothing, or made Miss Fortune more deter- 
mined. Off she went with her old mother under her arm. 
While she was ^one Ellen brought the broom to sweep up 
the hearth, but Mr. Van Brunt would not let her. 

" No," said he, — " it's more than you nor I can do. You 
know," said he with a sly look, " we might sweep up the 
shavings into the wrong comer !" 

This entirely overset Ellen's grravity, and unluckily she 
could not get it back agidn, even though warned by Mrs. 
Van Brunt that her aunt was coming. Trying only made it 
worse, and Miss Fortune's entrance was but the signal for a 
fresh burst of hearty merriment. What she was laughing at 
was of course instantly asked, in no pleased tone of voice. 
Ellen could not tell ; and her silence and blushing only made 
her aunt more curious. 

" Come, leave bothering her," said Mr. Van Brunt at last, 
" she was only laughing at some of my nonsense, and she 
won't tell on me." 

" Will you swear to that ?" said the lady sharply. 

** Humph 1 — no, I won't swear ; unless you wul go before 
a magistrate with me ; — but it is trae." 
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^* I wonder if you tbink I am as easy blinded as all tbat 
eomes to !" said Miss Fortune scornfully. 

And Ellen saw that ber aunt's displeasure was all gathered 
upon her for the evening. She was thinking of Alice's words 
and trying to arm herself with patience and gentleness, when 
the door opened, &d in walked Nancy as demurely as if 
nobody had ever seen her before. 

" Miss Fortune, granny sent me to tell you she is sorry she 
can't come to-night — she don't think it would do for her to 
be out so late, — she's a little touch of the rheumatics, she 
says." 

" Very well," said Miss Fortune. " Now clear out !'* 

" You had better not say so Miss Fortune— I'll do as much 
for you as any two of the rest, — see if I don't !" 

" I don't care — ^if you did as much as fifty !" said Miss 
Fortune impatiently. " I won't have you here ; so go, or I'll 
give you something to help you along." 

Nancy saw she had no chance with Miss Fortune in her 
present humor, and went quietly out. A little while after 
Ellen was standing at the window from which through the 
shed window she had a view of the chip yard, and there she 
saw Nancy lingering still, walking round and round in a cir- 
cle, and kicking the snow with her feet in a discontented 
fashion. 

"I am very glad she isnH going to be here," thought 
Ellen. " But poor thing ! I dare say she is very much dis- 
appointed. And how sorry she will feel gobg back all that 
long long way home 1 — what if I should get her leave to stay ? 
wouldn't it be a fine way of retumbg good for evil ? — But oh 
dear ! I don't want her here ! — But that's no matter — " 

The next minute Mr. Van Brunt was half startled by 
Ellen's hand on his shoulder, and the softest of whispers ui 
his ear. He looked up, very, much surprised. 

<« Why, do you want her ?" said he, likewise in a low tone. 

" No," said Ellen, " but I know I should feel very sorry if 
I was in her place." 

Mr. Van Brunt whistled quietly to himself. " Well I" said 
he, " you are a good-natured piece." 

" Miss Fortune," said he presently, " if that mischievous 
girl comes in agiun I recommend you to let her stay." 

"Why?" 
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• '^ 'Cause it's true what she said — she'll do you as much 

good as half a dozen. SheUl behave herself thiseveningy I'll 

engage, or if she don't I'll make her." 

^ f' She's too impudent to live! But I don't care — her 

grandmother lis another sort, — but I guess she is gone bj this 

time." 

Ellen waited only till her aunt's back was turned. She 
slipped down stairs and out at the kitchen door, and ran up 
the slope to the fence of the cbip-jard. 
Nancy — Nancy!" 

What?" said Nancy, wheeling about 
ff you go in now I guess aunt Fortune will let you stay." 
' '*' What makes you thmk so V said the other surlily. - 

** 'Cause Mr. Van Brunt was speaking to her about it Go 
in and youll see.'' 

Nancy looked doubtfully at Ellen's face, and then ran has- 
tily, in. More slowly Ellen went back by the way she came. 
When she reached the upper kitchen she found Nancy as 
busy as possible, — as much at home already as if she had 
been there all day; helping to set the table in the hall, and 
going to and fro between that and the buttery with an im- 
portant face. Ellen was not suffered to help, nor even to 
stand and see what was doing rso she sat down in the comer 
by her old friend Mrs. Van brunt, and with her head in her 
lap watched by the fire-light the bus^y figures that went back 
and forward, and Mr. Van Brunt who still sat working at his 
bits of board, 'i'here were pleasant thoughts in E]len*s head 
that kept the dancing blaze company. Mr. Van Brunt once 
looked up and asked her what she was smiling at ; the smile 
brightened at his question, but he got no more answer. 

At last the supper was all set out in the Jiall so that it 
could very easily be brought into the parlor when the time 
came ; the waiter with the best cups and saucers, which 
always stood covered with a napkin on the table in the front 
room, was carried away ; the great pile of wood in the parlor 
fire-place, built ever since morning, was kindled ; all was in 
apple-pie order, and nothing was left but to sweep up the 
shavings that Mr. Van Brunt had made. This was done; and 
then Nancy seized hold of Ellen. 

" Come along," said she, pulling her to the window*^ 
<« come along and let us watch the u>lks come in." 
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** But it isnH time for them to be here yet," said Ellen ; 
*' the fire is only just burning." 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! they won't wait for the fire to bum, I 
can tell you. They'll be along directly, some of them. I 
wonder what Miss Fortune is thinking of, — ^that fire had 
ought to have been burning this long time ago, — but they 
won't set to work till they all get here, that's one thing. Do 
you know what's going to be for supper?*' 

" No." 

"Not a bit?" 

" No." 

** Aint that funny 1 Then I'm better off than you. I say, 
Ellen, any one would think / was Miss Fortune's niece and 
you was somebody else, wouldn't they ? Goodness I I'm glad 
I aint. I am going to make part of the supper myself, — 
what do you think of that ? Miss Fortune always has grrand 
suppers — when she has 'em at all ; 'taint very often, that's 
one thing. I wish she'd have a bee every week, I know, and 
let me come and help. Hark ! — didn^t I tell you ? there's 
somebody coming this minute ; don^t you hear the sleigh- 
bells? I'll tell you who it is now ; it's the Lawsons; you 
fiiee if it aint. It*s good it's such a bright night — ^we can see 
*em first-rate. There — here they come — just as I told you 
— here's Mimy Lawson the first one — if there's anybody I 
do despise it's Mimy Lawson." 

. '* Hush !" said Ellen. The door opened and the lady her- 
r«elf walked in, followed by three others — ^large tall women, 
muffled from head to foot against the cold. The quiet kitchen 
was speedily changed into a scene of bustle. Loud talking 
and laughing — a vast deal of unrobing — pushing back and 
pulling up churs on the hearth — and Nancy and Ellen run- 
ning in and out of the room with countless wrappers, cloaks, 
shawls, comforters, hoods, mittens, and moccasms. 

" What a precious muss it will be to get 'em all their own 
things when tl)ey come to go away again," said Nancy. 
** Throw 'em all down there Ellen, in that heap. Now come 
quick — somebody else *ll be here directly." 

" Which is Miss Mimy ?" said Ellen. 

** That big ugly woman in the purple frock. The one next 
her is Kitty — ^the black-haired one is Mary, and 'tother it 
Fanny. Ugh ! don't look ai 'em ; I can't bear 'em.'* 
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" 'Cause I don't, I can tell you ; reason good. They sore 
as stingy as they can live. Their way is to get as much as 
they can out Of other folks, and let other folks get as little 
as. they can out of them. I know 'em. Just watch that 
purple frock when it comes to the eating. There's Mr. Bob." 

" Mr. who ?" * 

" Bob — Bob Lawson. He's a precious small young man, 
for such a big one. There — go take his hat. Miss Fortune," 
said Nancy coming forward, ''mayn't the gentlemen take 
care of then: own things in the stoop, or must the young 
ladies wait up<m them too ? 'tother room won't bold everything 
neither." 

This speech raised a general laugh, in the midst of whieh 
Mr. Bob carried his own hat and cloak into the shed as 
desired. Before Nancy had done chuckling came another 
arrival; a tall lank gentleman, with one of those unhappy- 
shaped faces that are very broad at the eyes and very narrow 
across the chops, and having a particidarly grave and duli 
expression. He was welcomed with such a shout of .nungled 
laughter, greeting, and jesting, that the room was in a com- 
plete hurly-burly; and a plain-looking stout elderly lady, 
who had come in just behind him, was suffered to stand un- 
noticed. 

" It's Miss Janet," whispered Nancy, — ^Mr. Marshchalk's 
aunt. Nobody wants to see her here ; shels one of your pious 
kind, and that s a kind your aunt don't take to." 

Instantly Ellen was at her side, offerii^ gently to relieve 
her of hood and cloak, and with a tap on his arm drawing 
Mr. Van Brunt's attention to the neglected person. 

Quite touched by the respectful politeness of her manner, 
the old lady inquired of Miss Fortune as Ellen went off with 
a load of mufflers, " who was that sweet little thing ?" 

" It's a kind of sweetmeats that is kept for company. Miss 
Janet," replied Miss Fcxtune with a darkened brow. 

"She's too good for every-day use, that's a fact," re- 
marked Mr. Van Brunt. 

Miss Fortune colored and tossed her head, and the com* 
pany were for a moment still with surprise. Another arrival 
set them agoing again. 

" Here come the Hitchcocks, Ellen," said Nancy. " Walk 
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in Miss Mary — walk in Miss Jenny — ^Mr. Marshchalk has been 
here this great while." 

Miss Mary Hitchcock was in nothing remarkable. Miss 
Jenny when her wrappers were taken off showed a neat little 
round figure, and a round face of very bright and good- 
humored expression. It fastened Ellen's eye, till Nancy 
whispei*ed her to look at Mr. Juniper Hitchcock, and that young 
gentelman entered dressed in the last style of elegance. His 
hair was arranged in a faultless manner — ^unless perhaps it 
had a little too much of the tallow candle ; for when he had 
sat for a while before the fire it had somewhat the look of 
being excessively wet with perspiration. His boots were as 
shiny as his hair ; his waistcoat was of a startling pattern ; 
his pantaloons were ver^ tightly strapped down ; and at the 
end of a showy watch-nband hung some showy seals. 

The Idtchen was now one buzz of talk and good-humor. 
Ellen stood half smiling herself to see the uniyersal smile, 
when Nancy twitched her. 

"Here's more coming — Cilly Denison, I guess — ^no, it's 
too taJlj--w^ is it ?" 

But Ellen flung open the door with a half-uttered scream 
and threw herself into the arms of Alice, and then led her 
in ; her face full of such extreme joy that it was perhaps one 
reason why her aunt's wore a very doubtful air as she came 
forward. That could not stand however against the grace- 
ful politeness and pleasantness of Alice's greeting. Miss 
Fortune's brow smoothed, her voice cleared, she told Miss 
Humphreys she was very welcome, and she meant it. Cling- 
m^ close to her friend as she went from one to another, 
Euen was delighted to see that every one echoed the wel- 
come. Every face brightened at meeting hers, every eye 
softened, and Jenny Hitchcock even threw her arms round 
Alice and kissed her. 

Ellen left now the window to Nancy and stood fast by her 
adopted sister, with a face of satisfaction it was pleasant.to 
see, watching her very lips as they moved. Soon the door 
opened again, and various voices hailed the new-comer as 
" Jane," " Jany," and '* Jane Huff." She was a decidedly 
plain-looking country girl, but when she came near Ellen 
saw a sober sensible face and a look of thorough eood-nature 
which immediately ranked her next to Jenny Hitchcock b 
14* 
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( CHAPTER XXY. 

y^V maty M«fft, «•? frimdiy enekt 

I wat they didaa w«Mry ; 
Ab' vnoo Uka, an* Ivaaia Jokei^ 

Thair sporti wen cheap an* cheaiy. 

Bu«iia, 

As the party were all gathered it was time to set to work. 
The fire in the front room was burning up finely now, but 
Miss Fortune had no idea of having pork-chopping or apple- 
paring done there. One party was. despatched down stairs 
mto the lower kitchen ; the others made a circle round the 
fire. Every one was furnished with a sharp knife, and a 
basket of apples was given to each two or three. Now it 
would be hard to say whether talking or working went on 
best. Not faster moved the tongues than the fingers ; not 
smoother went the knives than the flow of talk ; while there 
was a constant leaping of quarters of apples from the hands 
that had prepared them into the bowls, trays, or what-not, 
that stood on the hearth to receive them. EUen had nothing 
to do ; her aunt had managed it so, though she would gladly 
have shared the work that looked so pretty and pleasant in 
other people's hands. Miss Fortune would not let her ; so she 
watched the rest, and amused herself as well as she could with 
hearing and seeing ; and standing between Alice and Jenny 
Hitchcock, she handed them the apples out of the basket as 
fast as they- were ready for them. ■ It was a pleasant evening 
that Laughing and talking went on so memly ; stories were 
told ; anecdotes, gossip, jokes, passed from mouth to mouth ; 
and not one made himself so agreeable, or had so much to do 
with the life and pleasure of the party, as Alice. Ellen saw 
it, delighted. The pared apples kept dancing mto the bowk 
and trays; the baskets got empty surprisingly fast; Nancy 
and Ellen had to run to the barrels in the shed again and 
again for fresh supplies. 
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** Do tbey mean to do sX^ these to-night?'* said Ellen to 
Nancy on one of these occasions. 

" I don't know what they mean, I am sure,^ replied Nancy, 
diving down into the barrel to reach the apples ; — ** if yon had 
asked me what MUs Fortune meant, I might ha' given a 

guess." 

" But only look/' sud Ellen, — " only so many done, and all 
these to do ! — Well, I know what ' busy as a bee' means 
now, if I never did before." 

** You'll know it better to-morrow, I can tell you." 

"Why?" 

** O wait till you see. I wouldn't be you to-morrow for 
something though. Do you like sewing ? ' 

** Sewing !" said EUen. But " Girls 1 girls ! — ^what are 
jou leaving the door open for !" — sounded from the kitchen^ 
and they hurried in. 

** 'Most got through, Nancy ?" inquired Bob Lawson. 
(Miss Fortune had gone down st£urs.) ^ 

** Ha'n't begun to, Mr. Lawson. There's every bit as 
many to do as there was at your house 'tother night." 

" What on airth does she want with such a sight of 'em," 
inquired Dan Dennison. 

" Live on pies and apple-sass till next summer," suggested 
Mimy Lawson. 

"That's the stuflf for my money!" replied her brother; 
" 'taters and apple-sass is my sass in the winter." 

" It's good those is easy got," said his sister Mary ; " the 
sass is the most of the dinner to Bob most commonly." 

" Are they fixing for more apple-sass down stairs ?" Mr. 
Dennison went on rather dryly. 

" No— hush I" — said Juniper Hitchcock, — " sassages !" 

". Humph !" sud Dan, as he speared up an apple out of 
the basket on the p<Hnt of his knife, — " aint that something 
like what you call killing two 
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Just that exactly," said Jenny Hitchcock, as Dan broke 
off short, and the mistress of the house walked in. "EUen," 
she whispered, " don't you want to go down stiurs and see 
when the folks are coming up to help us ? And tell the 
doctor he must be spry, for we aint a-going to get through In 
a hurry," she added laughing. 
" Which is the doctor ma'am ?" 
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*' The doctor — Doctor Marsliclialk — don't you know ?*' 

" Is he a doctor ?" said Alice. 

''No, not exactly I suppose, but he's just as good as the 
real. He's a natural knack at putting bones in their places 
and all that sort of. thing. There was a man broke his leg 
horribly at Thirlwall the other day, and Gibson was out of 
the way, and Marshchalk set it, and did it famously they 
said. So go Ellen, and bring us word what they are aU 
about" 

Mr. Van Brunt was head of the party in the lower kitchen. 
He stood at one end of the table, cutting with his huge knife 
the hard-frozen pork into very thin slices, which the rest of 
the company took and before they had time to thaw cut up 
into small dice on the little boards Mr. Van Brunt had pre* 
pared. As large a fire as the chimney would hold was built 
up and blazing finely ; the room looked as cozy and bright 
as the one up stairs, and the people as busy and as talkative. 
They had less to do however, or they had been more smart, 
for they were drawing to the end of their chopping ; of which 
Miss Janet declared herself very glad, for she said "the 
wind came sweeping in under the doors and freezing her feet 
the whole time, and she was sure the biggest 'fire ever was 
built couldn't warm that room ;" an opinion in which Mrs. 
Van Brunt agreed perfectly. Miss Janet no sooner spied 
Ellen standing in the chimney-comer than she called her to 
her side, kissed her, and talked to her a long time, and finally 
fumbling in her pocket brought forth an odd little three-cor- 
nered pin -cushion which she gave her for akeep-sake. Jane 
Huff and her brother also took kind notice of her ; and Ellen 
began to think the world was full of nice people. About 
half-past eight the choppers went up and joined the company 
who were paring apples ; the circle was a very lai^ one now, 
and the buzz of tongues grew quite furious. 

"What flrp. "unn fitnilin<r At. 9** oelrMl All< 



What are you smiling at ? asked Alice of Ellen, who 
stood at her elbow. 

"01 don't know," said Ellen, smiling more broadly ; and 
presently added, — " they're all so kind to me." 

" Who ?" 

"0 everybody — Miss Jenny, and Miss Jane Huff, and 
Miss Janet, and Mrs. Van Brunt, and Mr. Huff, — ^they all 
speak so kmdly and look so kindly at me. But ii*s very 
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funnj what a. notion people have forkissmg— I wish they 
hadn't — I've run away from three kisses abrei^y, and I'm so 
afraid somebody else will try next." 

"You don't seem very bitterly displeased/' said Alice 
smiling. 

" I am though, — ^I can't bear it," said Ellen laughing and 
blushing. ** 1 nere's Mr. Dennison caught me in the first place 
and tri^ to kiss me, but I tried so hard to get away 1 be- 
liere he saw I was really in good earnest and let me go. 
And just now,— only think of it, — ^while I was standing talkmfir 
to Miss Jane Huff down stairs, her brother caught me and 
kissed me before I knew what he was going to do. I declare 
it^s too_bad 1" said Ellen, nibbing her ch^ very hard as if 
she would rub off the affront. 

" You must let it pass my dear ; it is one way of express- 
ing kindness. They feel kindly towards you or they would 
not do it" 

" Then I wish they wouldn't feel quite so kmdly," said 
Ellen,—" that's all. Hark !— what was that ?" 

''What is that?" said somebody else, and instantly there 
was silence, broken again after a minute or two by the faint 
blast of a horn. 

'* It's old Father Swaim, I reckon," said Mr. Tan Brunt ; 
" I'll go fetch him in." 

" O yes 1 bring him in — bring him in," was heard on all 
ttdes. 

"That horn makes me think of what happened to me 
once," sud Jenny Hitchcock to Ellen. " I was a little girl 
at school, not so big as you are, — and one afternoon when we 
were all as still as mice and studying away, we heard Father 
Swaim's horn" — 

" What does he blow it for ?" said Ellen, as Jenny stooped 
for her knife which she had let fall. 

" to let people know he's there, you know ; did you 
never see Father Swum ?" 

" No." 

" La I he's the funniest old fellow I He goes round and 
round the country carrying the newspapers ; and we get him 
to bring us our letters from the post-office, when there are 
any. He carries 'em in a pair of saddlebaes hanging across 
that bid white hone of his— I don't think t£at hone will ever 
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grow' old, no more than his master, — and in summer he has 
a sCick — 60 long — ^with a horse's tail tied to the end of it, to 
brush awaj the flies, for the poor hor^e has had kis tail cut 
off pretty short. I wonder if it isn't the very same/' said 
Jenny, kuffhing heartilj; ; " Father Swaim thought he could 
manage it best, I guess. 

** But what was it that happened to' you that time at 
school ?" said Ellen. 

"Why when we heard the horn blow, our master, the 
schoolmaster you know, went out to get a paper ; and I was 
tired with sitting still, so I jumped up and ran across the room 
and then back a^ain, and over and back again, five or six 
times ; and when he came in one of the girls up and told of 
it It was Fanny Lawson," said Jenny in a whisper to 
Alice, " and I think she aint much different now from what 
she was then. I can hear her now, — * Mr. Starks, Jenny 
Hitchcock's been running all round the room.' Well what 
do you think he did to me ? He took hold of my two hands 
and swung me round and round by my arms till I didn't 
know which was head and which was feet." 
What a queer schoolmaster !'' said Ellen. 
Queer enough ; you may say that. His name was 
Starke ;-i-the boys used to call him Starksification. We did 
hate him, that's a fact. Ill tell you what he did to a black 
boy of ours — ^you know our black Sam, Alice ? — I forget what 
he had been doing ; but Starks took him so — by the rims of 
his ears — and danced him up and down upon the floor." 

<< But didn't that hurt him ?" 

''^Hurt him ! I guess it did ! he meant it should. He tied 
me under the table once. Sometimes when he wanted to 
punish two boys at a time he would set them to spit in oach 
other's faces." 

** O don*t tel] me about him !" cried Ellen with a face of 
horror ; " I don't like to hear it." 

Jenny laughed ; and just then the door opened and" Mr. 
Van Brunt and the old news-carrier came in. 

He was a venerable mild-looking old man, with thin hair 
as white as snow. He wore a long snuff-colored coat, and a 
broad-brimmed hat, the sides of which were oddly looped up 
to the crown with twine ; hb tin horn or trumpet was in his 
hand. His saddle-bags were on Mr. Van Brunt's arm. As 
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BOOH as she saw bim Ellen was fevered with tHe notion that 
p'^haps he had something for her ; and she forgot eveiy- 
thing else. It would seem that the rest of the company had 
the same hope, for they crowded round him shouting oat 
welcomes and questions and inquiries for letters, all in a 
breath. 

" Softly — softly " — said the old man sitting down slowly ; 
*' not all at once ; I can't attend to you all at once ;--^K>ne at 
a time — one at a time." 

" Don't attend to 'em at all tiU you're ready," said Miss For- 
tune, — " let 'em wait." And she handed him a glass of cider. 

,He drank it off at a breath, smacking his lips as he gave 
back the glass to her hand, and exclaiming, " That's prime 1" 
Then taking up his saddlebags from the floor he began slowly 
to undo the fastenings. 

" You are going to our house to-night, aint you Father 
Swaim?" said Jenny. 

*' That's where I was a going," said the old man, " I w(u 
a going to stop with your father. Miss Jenny ; but since I've 
got into farmer Van Brunt's hands I don't know any more 
what's going to become of me ; — and after that glass of cider 
I don't much care ! Now let's see, — ^let's see — ' Miss Jenny 
Hitchcock,' — ^here's something for you. I should like to 
know very much what s inside of that letter — ^there's a blue 
seal to it. Ah, young folks ! — ^young folks 1" 

Jenny received her letter amidst a great deal of laughing 
and joking, and seemed herself quite' as much amused as 
anybody. 

"'Jedediah B. Lawson,' — there's for your father. Miss 
Mimy ; that saves me a long tramp — if you've twenty-one 
cents in your pocket, that is ; if you ha'n't I shall be obleeged 
to tramp after that. Here's something for 'most all of. you, 
I'm thinking. ' Miss Cecilia Dennison,' — ^vour fair hands — 
how's the Squire ? — ^rheumatism, eh ? I thmk I'm a younger 
man now than your father, Cecilly ; and yet I must ha' seen 
a good many years more than Squire. Dennison; — I must 
surely. ' Miss Fortune Emerson,' — that's for you ; a double 
letter ma'am." 

Ellen with a beating heart had pressed nearer and nearer 
to the old man till she stood close by his right hand and 
could see every letter as he handed it out A spot of deep« 
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eniog red was on each cheek as ber eye eagerly scanned lettei 
after letter ; it spread to a sudden finsb when the last name 
was read. Alice watched in some anxiety her keen look as 
it followed the letter from the old man's hand to her aunt's, 
and thence to the pocket where Miss Fortune coolly bestowed 
it Ellen could not stand this ; she sprang forward across 
the circle. 

" Aunt Fortune^ there's a letter inside of that for me — 
won*t you give it to me ? — won't you give it to me ?" she 
repeated trembling. 

Her aunt did not notice ber by so much as a look ; she 
turned away and began talking to some one else. The red 
bad left Ellen's face when Alice could see it again ; — ^it was 
livid and spotted from stifled passion. She stood in a kind 
of maze. But as her eye caught AMce's anxious and sorrow- 
ful look she covered her face with her hands, and as quick as 
possible made her escape out of the room. 

For some minutes Alice heard none of the hubbub around 
her. Then came a knock at the door, and the voice of 
Thomas Grimes saying to Mr. Van Brunt that Miss Hum* 
phreys' horse was there. 

" Mr. Swaim," s»d Alice rising, '' I don't like to leave you 
with these gay friends of ours ; you'll stand no chance of rest 
with them to-night. Will you ride home with me ?" 

Many of the party began to beg Alice would stay to sup- 
per, but she said her father would be uneasy. The old news- 
carrier concluded to go with her, for he s^d " there was a 
pint he wanted to mention to parson Humphreys that he had 
forgotten to bring for'ard when they were talking on that 'ere 
subject two months a^o." So Nancy brought her things 
from the next room and helped her on with them, and looked 
pleased, as well she might, at the smile and kind words with 
which she was rewarded. Alice lingered at her leave-takings, 
hoping to see Ellen ; but it was not till the last moment that 
Ellen came in. She did not say a word ; but the two little 
arms were put round Alice's neck and held her with a long 
close earnestness which did not pass from her mind all the 
evening afterward. 

When she was gone the company sat down again to busi« 
ness ; and apple-paring went on more steadily than ever for 
a while, till the bottom of the barreb was seen, and the last 
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basketful of apples was duly emptied* Then there was a. 
general shout ; the kitchen was quickly cleared, and every- 
Sbdy's face brightened, as much as to say, ^* Now for fun 1'* 
Whde Ellen and Nancy and Miss Fortune and Mrs. Van 
Brunt were running all ways with trays, pans, baskets, knives, 
and buckets, the fun began by Mr. Juniper Hitchcock's 
whistling in his dog and setting him to do various feats for th€ 
"musementof the company. There followed such a rushing, 
eaping, barldng, laughing and scolding, on the part of the 
dog and his admirers, that the room was in an uproar. He 
jumped over a stick ; he got into a chair and sat up on two 
legs ; he kissed the ladies' hands ; he suffered an apple-paring 
to be laid across his nose, then threw it up with a jerk and 
caught it in his mouth. Nothing very remarkable certainly, 
but, as Miss Fortune observed to somebody, " if he had been 
the learned pig there couldn't ha' been more fuss made over 
him." 

Ellen stood looking on, smiling partly at the dog and his 
master, and partly at the antics of the company. Presently 
Mr. Van Brunt bending down to her said, 

" What is the matter with your eyes ?" 

*' Nothing," said Ellen starting, — "at least nothing that's 
any matter I mean." 

'* Come here," said he, drawing her a one side ; ** tell me 
all about it — what is the matter?' 

" Never mind — please don't ask me Mr. Van Brunt — ^it's 
nothing I ought to tell you-^t bn't any matter." 

But her eyes were full again, and he still held her fast 
doubtfully. 

** ril tell you about it, Mr. Van Brunt," said Nancy as she 
came past them, — " you let her go, and I'll tell you by-and- 
by." 

' And Ellen tried in vain afterwards to make her promise 
she would not. 

" Come, June," said Miss Jenny, " we have got enough of 
you and Jumper — turn him out ; we are going to have the 
cat now. Come ! — ^Puss puss in the comer 1 Go off in 'tother 
room, will you, everybody that don't want to play. Puss, 
puss ?— " 

Now the fun began in good earnest, and few minutes had 
passed before Ellen was laughmg with all her heart, as if she 
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never had had anything to cry for in her life. After 'f pvaa, 
puss in the comer" came "blind man's buff;" and this was 
played with great spirit, the two most distinguished being 
Nancy and Dan Dennison, though Miss Fortune played admi- 
rably well. Ellen had seen Nancy play before ; but she for- 
got her own part of tlie game in sheer amazement at the way 
Mr. Dennbon managed his long body, which seemed to go 
where there was no room for it, and vanbh into air just when 
the grasp of some grasping ** blind man" was ready to fasten 
upon him. And when ke was blinded, he seemed to know by 
instinct where the walls were, and keeping clear of them he 
would swoop like a hawk from one end of the room to the 
other, pouncing upon the unlucky people who could by no 
means get out of the way fast enough. When this had lasted 
a while there was a genera] call for ** the fox and the goose ;" 
and Miss Fortune was pitched upon for the latter ; she hav- 
ing in the other game showed herself capable of good gene- 
raTship. But who for the fox ? Mr. Van Brunt ? 

" Not I," said Mr. Van Brunt, — '* there aint nothing of the 
fox about me ; Miss Fortune would beat me all hollow." 

" Who then, farmer ?" said Bill Huff; — " come ! who is the 
fox? Will I dor - 

*' Not you, Bill ; the goose 'ud be too much for you." 
There was a general shout, and cries of "who then?" 
" who then ?" 

" Dan Dennison," said Mr. Van Brunt " Now look out 
for a sharp fight." 

Amidst a great deal of laughing and confusion the line was 
formed, each person taking hold of a handkerchief or band 
passed round the waist of the person before him, except when 
the women held by each other's skirts. They were ranged 
according to height, the tallest being next their leader the 
"goose. Mr. Van Brunt and the elder ladies, and two or 
three more, chose to be lookers-on, and took post outside the 
door. 

Mr. Dennison began by taking off his coat, to give himself 
more freedom in his movements ; for his business was to 
catch the train of the goose, one by one, «s each in turn be- 
came the hindmost ; while her object was to baffle him and 
keep her family together, meeting him with outspread arms 
at every rush he made to seize one of her brood ; while the 
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long train behind her, following her quick movements and 
swaying from side to side to get out of the reach of the furious 
fox, was sometimes in the shape of the letter C, and some- 
times in that of the letter S, and sometimes looked like a long 
snake with a curlin&r taiL Loud was the laughter, shrill the 
shrieks, as the fox drove them hither and thither, and seemed 
to be in all parts of the room at once. He was a cunning 
fox that, as well as a bold one. > Sometimes, when they 
thought him quite safe, held at bay by the goose, he dived 
under or leaped over her outstretched arms and ctlmost 
snatched hold of little Ellen, who bein^ the least was the last 
one of the party. But Ellen ])layed very well, and just 
escaped him two or three times, till he declared she gave nim 
so much trouble that when he caught her he would " kiss her 
the worst kind.*' Ellen played none the worse for that; 
however she was caught at last, and kissed too ; there was 
no help for it ; so she bore it as well as she could. Then she 
watched, and laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks to 
see how the fox and the goose dodged each other, what tricks 
were played, and how the long train pulled each other about. 
At length Nancy was caught ; and then Jenny Hitchcock ; 
and then Cecilia Dennison, and then Jane Huff, and so on, 
till at last the fox and the goose had a long struggle for 
Ikf imy Lawson, which would never have come to an end if 
Mimy had not gone over to the enemy. 

There was a general pause. The hot and tired company 
were seated round the room, panting and fanning themselves 
with their pocket-handkerchiefs, and speaking in broken sen- 
tences ; glad to rest even from laughing. Miss Fortune had 
thrown herself down on a seat close by Ellen, when Nancy 
came up and softly asked, " Is it time to beat the eggs now ? 
Miss Fortune nodded, and then drew her close to receive a 
long low whisper in her ear, at the end of which Nancy ran 
off. 

" Is there anything / can do, aunt Fortune ?" said Ellen, 
so gently and timidly that it ought to have won a kind 
answer. 

" Yes," said her aunt, — " you may go and put yourself to 
bed ; it's high time long ago." And looking round as she 
moved off she added ** Go!" — ^with a little nod that as much 
as said, '' I am in earnest." 
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Ellen's heart throbbed ; she stood doubtful. One word to 
Mr. Van Brunt and she need not go, — ^that she knew. But 
as surely too that word would make trouble and do harm. 
And then she remembered " A charge to keep I have !'* — She 
turned quick and quitted the room. 

Ellen sat down on the first stair she came to, for her bosom 
was heaving up and down, and she was determined not to crj. 
The sounds of talking and laughing came to her ear from the 
parlor, and there at her side stood the covered-up supper ; — 
for a few minutes it was hard work to keep her resolve. The 
thick breath came and went very fast. Through the fanlierhts 
of the hall-door, opposite to which she was sitting, the bright 
moonlight streamed in ; — and presently, as Ellen quieted, it 
seemed to her fancy like a gentle messenger from its Maker, 
bidding his child remember him ; — and then came up some 
words m her memory that her mother's lips had fastened 
there long ago ; — " I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me." She remembered her mother 
had told her it is Jesus who says this. Her lost pleasure was 
well nigh forgotten ; and yet as she sat ga2dng into the moon- 
light Ellen's eyes were gathering tears very fast. 

'* Well, I am seeking him," she thought, — " can it be that 
he loves me ! — Oh I'm so glad !" 

And they were glad tears that little Ellen wiped away as 
she went up stairs ; for it was too cold to sit there long if the 
moon was ever so bright. 

She had her hand on the latch of her door when her grand- 
mother called out from the other room to know who was 
there. 

It's I, grandma. 

Aint somebody there ? Come in here — who is it V* 

It's I, grandma," said Ellen, coming to the door. 

"Come m here dearvi" said the old woman in a lower 
tone, — "what is it all? what's the matter? who's down 
stairs ?" 

*' It's a bee, grandma ; there's nothing the matter." 

" A bee ! who's been stung ? what's all the noise about ?" 

"'Tisn't that kind of bee, grandma; don't you know? 
there's a parcel of people that came to pare apples, and 
they've been playing games in the parlor — that's idL" 

'* Paring apples, eh ? Is there company below ?'' 
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** Yea ma'am ; a whole parcel of people." 

"Dear me!" said the old lady, "I oughtn't to ha' heen 
ahed ! Why ha'n't Fortune called me ? I'll get right up. 
Ellen you go in that fur closet and bring me my paddysoy 
that hangs there, and then help me on with my thine^s ; 1*11 
get right up. Dear me ! what was Fortune thinking about ?" 

The moonlight served very well instead of candles. After 
twice bringing the wrong dresses Ellen at last hit upon 
the "paddysoy," which the old lady knew immediately by 
the touch. In haste, and not without some fear and trem- 
bling on Ellen's part, she whs arrayed in it ; her best cap 
put on, not over hair in the best order Ellen feared, but the 
old lady would not stay to have it made better ; Ellen took 
care of her down the stairs, and after opening the door for 
her went back to her room. 

. A little while had passed, and Ellen was just tying her 
night-cap strings and ready to go peacefully to sleep, when 
Nancy burst in. 

*' Ellen ! Hurry ! you must come right down stairs." 

*' Down stairs ! — why, I am just ready to go to bed." 

" No matter — ^you must come right away down. There's 
Mr. Van Brunt says he won^t begin supper till you come." 

" But does aunt Fortune want me to ?" 

*' Yes, I tell you ! and the quicker you come the better 
she'll be pleased. She sent me after you in all sorts of a 
hurry. She said she didn't know where you was." 

" Said she didn't know where I was ! Why she told me 
herself " Ellen began and stopped short 

"Of course !" said Nancy, " don't you think T know that? 
But he don't, and if you want to plague her you'll just tell him. 
Now come and be quick, will you. The supper s splendid.*' 

Ellen lost the firet view of the table, for everything had 
begun to be pulled to pieces before she came in. The com- 
pany were all crowded round the table, eating and talking 
and helping themselves; and ham and bread and butter, 
pumpkin pies and mince pies and apple pies, cake of various 
kinds, and glasses of egg nog^ and cider were in ever^^body'a 
hands. One dish in the middle of the table had won the 
praise of every tongue ; nobody could guess and many asked 
how it was made, but Miss Fortime kept a satisfied silence* 
pleased to see the constant stream of comers to the big dish 
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till it was near empty. Just then Mr. Van Brunt seeing 
Ellen had nothmg gathered up all that was left and gave it 
to her. 

It was sweet and cold and rich. Ellen told her mother 
afterwards it was the hest thing she had ever tasted except 
the ice-cream she once gave her in New York. She had 
taken however hut one spoonful when her eye fell upon 
Nancy, standing back of all the company, and foi^tten. 
Nancy had been upon her good behavior all the evening, and 
it was a singular proof of this that she had not pushed in and 
helped herself among the first. Ellen*s eye went once or 
twice from her plate to Nancy, and then she crossed over and 
offered it to her. It was eagerly taken, and a little disap- 
pointed Ellen stepped back again. But she soon forgot the 
disappointment. ** She'll know now that I don't bear her 
any grudge," she thought. 

*' Ha'n t you got nothing ?" said Nancy coming up pre- 
sently ; " that wasn't your'n that you gave me, was it ? 

Ellen nodded smilingly. 

" Well there aint no more of it," said Nancy. " The bowl 
b empty." 

" I know it," said Ellen. 

•' Why, didn't you like it ?" 

" Yes — very much." 

" Why you're a queer little fish," said Nancy. " What did 
you get Mr. Van Brunt to let me in for ?" 

" How. did you know I did ?" 

" 'Cause he told me. Say — what did you do it for ? Mr. 
Dennison, won't you give Ellen a piece of cake or some- 
thing? Here — take this," said Nancy, pouncing upon a 
glass of egg nogg which a gap in the company enabled her 
to reach ; ** I made it more than half myself. Aint it good ?'' 

" Yes, very," said Ellen, smacking her lips ; — " what's in 
it?" 

" plenty of good things. But what made you ask Mr. 
Van Brunt to let me stop to-night ? you didn't tell me — did 
you want me to-stay ?" 

" Never mind," said Ellen ; "don't ask me any questions." 

" Yes but I will though, and you've got to answer me. 
Why did you ? Come I-ndo you like me ? — say ?" 

" I should like you I dare say, if you would be different" 
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** Well, I don't care," said Nancy, after a little pause. — 
*' I like you, though you're as queer as you can be. I don't 
care whether you like me or not. Look here, Ellen, that 
cake there is the best — I know it is, for I've tried 'em alL 
— You know I told Van Brunt I would tell him what you 
were crying about ?" ^ 

** Yes, and I asked you not. Did you ?" 

Nancy nodded, being at the moment still further engaged 
in " trying" the cake. 

" I am sorry you did. What did he say ?" 

*' He didn't say much to me — somebody else will hear of 
it, I guess. He was mad about it, or I am mistaken. What 
makes you sorry?" 

" It ¥nll only do harm and make aunt Fortune angry." 

" Well that's just what I should like if I were you. I 
can't make you out" 

'' I'd a great deal rather have her like me," said Ellen. 
'< Was she vexed when grandma came down ?" 

'' I don't know, but she had to keep it to herself if she 
was ; everybody else was so glad, and Mr. Van Brunt made 
such a fuss. Just look at the old lady, how pleased she is. 
I declare if the folks funt talking of going ! Gome Ellen ! 
now for the cloaks ! you and me '11 finish our supper after- 
wards." 

That however was not to be. Nancy was offered a ride 
home to Mrs. Van Brunt's and a lodging there. They were 
ready cloaked and shawled, and Ellen was still hunting for 
Miss Janet's things in the moonlit hall, when she heard 
Nancy close by, in a lower tone than common, say, 

" Ellen — will you kiss me ?" 

Ellen dropped her armful of things and taking Nancy's 
hands gave her truly the kiss of peace. 

When she went up to undress for the second time she 
found on her bed — ^her letter ! And with tears Ellen kneeled 
down and gave earnest thanks for this blessing, and that she 
had been able to gain Nancy's good- will. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

^ Be w«t a gendemsa on whom I biilt a« abiolata tratC." 
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It was Tuesday the 22nd of December, and late in the day. 
Kot a pleasant afternoon. The gray snow-clouds hung low ; 
the air was keen and raw. It was already growing dark, 
and Alice was sitting alone in the firelight, when two little 
feet came running round the comer of the house ; the glass 
doot opened and Ellen rushed in. 

** I have come 1 I have come !*' she exclaimed. *' dear 
Alice ! I'm so glad I" 

So was Alice if her kiss meant anything. 

** But how late, my child ! how late you are." 

''0 1 thought I never was going to get done," said EQett, 
pulling off her things in a great hurry and throwing them on 
the sofa, — ** but I am here at last I'm so glad?' -' 

" Why what has been the matter ?" said Ahce, foliUng up 
what EUen laid down. 

'' O a great deal of matter — I couldn't think what Nancy 
meant last night — I know very well now. I sha'n't want 
to see any more apples all winter. What do you thmk I 
have been about all to-day, dear Miss Ahce. ?" 

'* Nothing that has done you much harm," said Alice smil- 
ing, — '* if I am to guess from your looks. You are as rosy 
as a good Spitzenberg yourself." 

"That's very funny," said Ellen laughing, "for aunt 
Fortune said awhile ago that my cheeks were just the color 
of two mealy potatoes." - 

" But about the apples ?" said Alice. 

" Why this morning I was thinldng I would c6me here 
so early, when the first thing I knew aunt Fortune brought 
out all those heaps and heaps of apples mto the kitchen, and 
made me sit down op the floor, ana then she gave me a g^reat 
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big needle and set me to stringing them all together, and as fast 
as I strung them she hung them up all round the ceihng. I 
tried very hard to get through before, but I could not, and I 
am so tired ! I thought I never should get to the bottom of 
that big basket." 

" Never mind love — come to the fire^we'll try and forget 
all disagreeable things while we are together." 

" I have forgotten it almost already," ssdd Ellen, as she 
sat down in Alice's lap and laid her face against hers ; — " I 
don't care for it at all now." 

But her cheeks were fast fading into the uncomfortable 
color Miss Fortune had spoken of ; and weariness and weak- 
ness kept her for a while quiet in Alice's arms, overcoming 
even the pleasure of talking. They sat so till the clock 
struck half-past five ; then Alice proposed they should go 
into the kitchen and see Margery, and order the tea made, 
which she had no doubt Ellen wanted. Margery welcomed 
her with great cordiality. She' liked anybody that Alice 
liked, but she had besides ^leclared to her husband that EUen 
was "an uncommon well-behaved child." She said she 
would put the tea to draw, and they should have it in a very 
few minutes. 

" But Miss Alice, there's an Irish body out by, waiting to 
speak to you. I was just conung in to tell you ; will you 
please to see her now ?" 

" Certainly — ^let her come in. Is she in the cold Mai^ry ?" 

" No Miss , Alice — there's a fire there this evening. I'll 
call her." 

The woman came up from the lower kitchen at the sum- 
mons. She was young, rather pretty, and with a pleasant 
countenance, but unwashed, uncombed, untidy, — ^no wonder 
Margery's nicety had shrunk from introducing her into her 
spot^ss upper kitchen. The unfailing Irish cloak was drawn 
about her, the hood brought over her head, and on the head 
and shoulders the snow lay white, not yet melted away. 

" Did you wish to speak to me, my friend ?" said Alice 
pleasantly. 

. "If ye plase, ma'am, it's the master I'm wanting," 
the woman, dropping a curtsey. 

".My father ? Margery, will you tell him." 

Margery .departed. 
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-*• Come nearer the fire/* said Alice, — " and sit down ; my 
father will be here presently. It is snowing again, is it not ? 

" It is ma'am ; — a bitter storm." 

" Have you come far ?" 

''It's a good bit. my lady — it's more nor a mile beyant 
Carra — jost right forg^ the ould big hill they call the Catch- 
back ; — m Jemmy Morrison's woods — ^where Pat M'farren's 
clearing is — it's there I live, my lady." 

" That b a long distance inaeed for a walk in the snow," 
said Alice kindly; ''sit down, and come nearer the fire. 
Maigery will give you something to refresh you." 

"I thank ye, my lady, but I want nothing man can give me 
the ni^ht ; and when one's on an arrant of life and death, it's 
little me cold or the storm can do to put out the heart's fire." 

" Life and death ? who is sick ?" said Alice. 

*■' It's my own child, ma'am, — ^my own boy — all the child 
I haye — and I'll haye none, by the morning light." 

"Is he so ill?" said Alice; "what is the matter, with 
him?" 

" Myself doesn't know." 

The yoice was fainter ; the brown cloak was drawn over 
her face ; and Alice and Ellen saw her shoulders heaving 
with the grief she kept from bursting out. They exchanged 
glances. 

" Sit down," siud Alice affain presently, laying her hand 
upon the wet shoulder ; — " sit down and rest ; my father will 
be here directly. Margery — oh that's right, — a cup of tea 
will do her good. What do you want of my father ? ' 

" The Lord bless ye !— I'll tell you my lady." 

She drank off the tea, but refused something more sub- 
stantial that Margery offered her. 

"The Lord bless ye! I couldn't. My lady, there wasn't 
a stronger, nor a prettier, nor a swater child, nor couldn't 
be, nor he was when we left it— it '11 be three years come the 
fifteenth of April next ; but. I'm thinking the bitter wmters o' 
thb cowld country has chilled the life out o' him,-r-and troubles 
cowlder than all," she added in a lower tone. ** 1 seed him 
grow waker an' waker an' his daar face g^w thinner an' 
thinner, and the red all left it, only two burning spots was 
on it some days ; an' I worried the ILfe out o' me for him, an' 
•11 1 could do I couldn't do nothing at all to help him, but he 
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jjBt' growcd water' >n' waken / 1 axed the father wouldn't he 
see the doctor about him, but he's an 'asy kind o* man; niy 
lady, an' he said he woul^, an' he never did to this day ; an' 
John he always said it was no use sinding for the doctor/ an' 
looked so swate at me, an* ssud for me not to fret, for sure 
he'd be better soon, or he'd go to a better place. An' I 
thought he was like a heavenly angel itself already, an' always 
was, but then more nor ever/ Och F it's soon that he'll be 
one entirely !-^let Father Shannon say what he will." 
-She sobbed for a minute, while AUce and Ellen looked oo, 
silent and pitying. 

'♦An' to-night, my lady, he's Tery bad," she went on, 
wiping away the tears that came quickly again,^-" an' I seed 
he was going fast from me, an' T was breaking my heart wid 
the loss of him, whin I heard one of the men that was' in it 
*s4y, 'What's this he's saying ?' says he. *An' what b it 
thm ?' says I. ' About the jantleman that praaches at 
•Carra,' says he,^-'he's a calling for him,' says he. I 
knowed there wasn't a praast at all at Carra, an' I thought lie 
was draaming, or out o his head, or crazy wid his sicKness, 
like ; an' I went up close to him, an' says I, ' John,' sajrs I, 
•what is it you want,' says I, — *an' sure if it's anything in 
heaven above or in earth beneath that yer own mother can get 
for ye,' says I, — ' ye shall have it,* says I. An* he put up 
his two arms to my neck an' pulled my face down to his lips, 
that was hot wid the faver, an' kissed me — he did — ' an', says 
he, ' Mother daar,' says he, — * if ye love me,' says he, ' fetch 




says 

Shannon, an' he had come home wid him half an hour before. 
*0 no mother,' says he, 'it's not him at all that I maan — 
it's the jantleman that spakes in the tittle white church at 
Carra,-^he's not a praast at all,' says he. * An' who is he 
thin V says I, getting up from the bed, * or where will I 
find him, or how will 1 get to him ?' * Ye'U not stir a fut for 
him thin the night Kitty Dolan,' says my husband, — < are ye 
mad,' says he ; ' sure it's not his own head the child has at 
all at all, or it's a little hiritic he is,' says he; 'an' ye won't 
show the disrespect to the praast in yer own house.' ' I'm 
maamng none,' says I,-^< nor more he isn't a hiritic, but if ha 
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born angel -to you Uichael Dolan. anyhow/ sav$ 
the kiss of his li|)s on my face wouldn't I do the 
arrant of my own boy, an' he a dying? by the -blessing, an' 
I will, if twenty men stud between me an' it. :So tell me 
where I'll find him, this praast, if there's the love o' mercy 
in any sowl o' ye,' says I. But they wouldn't spake a word 
for me, not one of them ; so I axed an' axed at one place .an' 
other, till here I am. An' now, my lady, will the master go 
for me to my poor boy ? — ^for he'd maybe be dead while I 
stand here." 

" Surely I will," said Mr. Humphreys, who had come in 
while she was speaking. " Wait but one moment." 

In a moment he came back ready, and he and the. Woman 
set forth to their walk. Alice looked out anxiously after them. 
: ''It storms very hard," she said, — ''and he ,has not had 
his tea! But he 'couldn't wait. Come, Ellen love, we'll 
have ours. How will he ever get back again ! it will be iso 
deep by that time." 

There was a cloud on her fair brow for a few mmutes, but 
it' passed away, and quiet and calm as ever she sat down at 
the little tea-table with Ellen. From her face all shadows 
seemed to have flown for ever. Hungry and happy, she 
enjoyed Margery's good bread and butter, and the nice 
honey, and from time to time cast very bright looks at the 
dear face on the other side of the table, which could not help 
looking brifi^ht in reply. Ellen was well pleased for her part 
that the third seat was empty. But Alice looked thoughtful 
sometimes as a gust of wind swept by, and once or twice 
went to the window. 

After tea Alice took out her work, and Ellen put herself 
contentedly down on the rug, and sat leaning back against her. 
Silent for very contentment for a while, she sat looking 
gravely into the fire ; while Alice's fingers drove a little steel 
hook through and through some purse silk in a mysterious 
fashion that no eye could be quick enough to follow, and 
with such skill and steadiness that the wonc grew fast under 
her hand. 

" I had such a funny dream last night," said Ellen. 

" Did you ? what about ?" 

" It was pleasant too," said Ellen, twisting herself round to 
talk, — ''but .very queer. I dreamed about that gentlemaa 
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that was 80 kind to me on board the boat — ^you know ? — ^I 
told you about him ?" 

*<.y€s, I remember." 

" Well, I dreamed of seeing him somewhere, I don't know 
where, — and he didn't look a bit like himself, only I knew 
who it was ; and I thought I didn't like to speak to him for 
fear he wouldn't know me, but then I thought he did, and 
came up and took my hand and seemed so glad to see me ; 
and he asked me if I had been pious since he saw me." 

Ellen stopped to laugh. 

*' Arid what did you tell him ?" 

" I told him yes. And then I thought he seemed so very 
pleased." ... 

" Dreamers do not always keep close to the truth, it seems." 

« / didn't," said Ellen. " But then I thought I had, in 
my dream." • . 

" Had what ? kept close to the tnith ?" 

*' No, no ; — been what he said." 

" Dreams are queer things," said Alice. 

" I have been far enough from being good ,to-day," said 
Ellen thoughtfully. 

" How so, my dear ?" 

"I don't know. Miss Alice^-because I never am good, I 
suppose.'' 

" But what has been the matter to-day ?" 

*' Why, those apples ! I thought I would come here so 
early, and then when I found I must do all those baskets of 
apples first I was very ill-humored ; and aunt Fortune saw I 
was and said something that made me worse. And I tried as 
hard as I could to get through before dinner, and when I 
found I couldn't I said I wouldn't come to dinner, but she 
made me, and that vexed me more, and I wouldn't eat 
scarcely anything, and then when I got back to the apples 
again I sewed so hard that I raa the needle into my finger 
ever so far, — ^see there? what a mark it left? — and aunt 
Fortune said it served me right and she was glad of it, and 
that made me angry. I knew I was wrong, afterwards, and 
I was very sorry. Isn't it strange, dear Alice, I should do 
80 when I have resolved so hard I wouldn't ?" 

'* Not very, my darUng, as long as we have such evil hearts 
as ours are— it is strange they should be so evil." 
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**l told aunt Fortune afterwards I was sony, but she said 
* actions speak louder than words, and words are cheap/ If 
she only wouldn't say that just as she does] it does worry 
me 80." • ^ 

" Patience !" said Alice, passing her hand over Ellen's hair 
as she sat looking sorrowfully up at her ; — " you must try not 
togive her occasion. Never mind what she says, and over- 
come evil with good.' 

"That is just what mamma said !" exclaimed Ellen, rising 
to throw her arms round Alice's neck, and kissing her with 
all the energy of love, gratitude, repentance, and sorrowful 
recollection. 

'* O what do you think 1" she said suddenly, her face chang- 
ing aorain,- — " I got my letter last night !" 

" Your letter !" 

*' Yes, the letter the old man brought— don't you know? 
and it was written on the ship, and there was only a little bit 
from mamma, and a little bit from papa, but so go6d ! papa 
says she is a great deal better, and he has no doubt he will 
bring her back in the spring or summer quite well again. 
Isn't that good ?" 

" Very good, dear Ellen. I am very glad for you." 

"It was on my bed last night. I can't thiiik how it 
got there, — and I don't care either, so long as I have got it 
what are you making ?" 

' *' A purse," said AUce, laying it on the table for her 
inspection. 

" It will be very pretty. Is the other end to be like this V* 

** Yes, and these tassels to finish them off." 

" O that*s beautiful," said Ellen, laying them down to try 
the effect ; — " and these rings to fasten it with. Is it black ? 

** No, dark gre-en. I am making it for my brother John." 

" A Christmas present !" exclaimed Ellen. 

*' I am afraid not ; he will hardly be here by that time. It 
may do for New Year." 

" How pleasant it must be to make Christmas and New 
Year presents !" said Ellen, after she had watched Ahce'fl 
busy fingers for a few minutes. " I wish I could make some- 
thing for somebody. O I wonder if I couldn't make some- 
thing for Mr. Van Brunt ! O I should like to very much." 

Alice smiled at Ellen's very wide-open eyes. 
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" What could you make for him?" : * 

*' I don't know — that's the thing; He keeps hi^monej m 
his pocket, — and besides, I don't know how to make purses." 

" There are other things besides purses. How would a 
watch-guard do ? Does he wear a watch ?" 

*' I don't know whether he does or not ; he doesn't every 
day I am sure, but I don't know about Sundays." 

'' Then we won't venture upon that. You might knit him 
a nightcap." 

" A nightcap I — You're joking, Alice, aren't you ? I don't 
think a nightcap would be pretty for a Christmas present, do 
you?" 

" Well, what shall we do, EEen ?" said Alice laughmg. " I 
made a pocket-pincushion for papa enee when I was a little 
girl, but I fancy Mr. Van Brunt would ndt know exactly what 
use to make of such a convenience. I don't think you could 
fail to please him though, with anything you should hit upon." 

" I have got a dolliu'/' said EUen, ** to buy stuff with ; it. 
came in my letter last night. If I -only knew what !" 

Down she went on the rug again, and AUcfi worked In 
silence, while Ellen's thoughts ran over every possible and im- 
possible article of Mr. Van Brunt's dress. 

** I have some nice pieces of fine linen," said Alice ; ** sup- 
pose I cut out a collar for him, and you can make it and 
stitch it, and then Margery will starch and iron it for you, all 
ready to give to him. How will that do ? Can you stitch 
well enough?" 

" O yes, I guess I can," said Ellen. " O thank you, dear 
Alice 1 you are the best help that ever was. Will he like 
that, do you think ?" 

" I am sure he will — very much." 

*'Then that will do nicely/' said Ellen, much relieved. 
" And now what do you think about Nancy's Bible ?"- 

" Nothing could be better, only that I am afraid Nancy 
would either sell it for something else, or let it go to destruc- 
tion very quickly. I never heard of her spending five minutes 
over a book, and the Bible, I am afnud, last of all." 

" But I think," said Ellen slowly, " I think she would not 
spoil it or sell it either, if / gave it to her." 

And she told Alice about Nancy's asking for the kiss last 
night. 
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.44 Xhat^s the most hopeful thing I have heard about Nancy 
for a long fhne," said Alice. " We will get her the Bible by 
all means, my dear, — a nice one,-^and I hope you will be 
able to persuade her to read it." 

She rose as she spoke, and went to the- glass door. Elleii 
followed her, and they looked out into the night. It was 
very dark. She opened the door a moment, but the wind 
drove the snow into their faces, and they were glad to shut 
it again. 

" It's almost as bad as the night we were out, isn't it V 
said Ellen. 

" Not such a heavy fall of snow I think, but it is very 
windy and cold; Papa will be late getting home." 

" I am sorry you are worried, dear Alice." 
' '*^l am not much worried, love. I have often known papa 
out late before, but this is rather a hard night for a Ions 
walk. Come, we'll try to make a good use of the time whiS 
we are waiting. Suppose you reaa to me while I work.'* 

She took down a volume of Cowper and found his account 
of the three pet hares. Ellen read it, and then several of his 
smaller pieces of poetry. Then followed a long talk about 
haies and other animals ; about Cowper and his friends and 
his way of life. Time passed swiftly away ; it was getting late. 

** How weary papa will be," said Alice ; "he has had 
nothing to eat smce dinner. I'll tell you what well do, 
Ellen,' she exclaimed as she threw her work down, "well 
make some chocolate for him — that'll be the very thing. 
Ellen, dear, run into the Idtchen and ask Margery to bring 
me the little chocolate pot and a pitcher of night's milk." 

Margery brought them. The pot was set on the coals, and 
Alice mid cut up the chocolate that it might melt the quicker. 
Ellen watched it with great mterest, tiU it was melted, and 
the boiling water stirred in, and the whole was simmering 
quietly on the coals. 

" Is it done now ?" 

** No, it must boil a little while, and then the nulk must be 
put in, and when that has boiled, the eggs — and then it will 
be done." 

With Margery and the chocolate pot the cat had walked 
in. Ellen immediately endeavored to improve his acquaint- 
ance ; that wte not so easy. The Captam chose the comer 
16* 
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of the rug furthest from her, in spite of all her calling and 
coaxing, paying her no more attention than if- he had not 
heard her. Ellen crossed over to him and began most ten- 
derly and respectfully to stroke his head and back, touching 
hts soft fur mth great care. Parry presently lifted up hb 
head uneasily, as much as to say, " I wonder how- long this 
is going to last," — and finding there was every prospect of 
its lasting some time, he fairly got up and walked over to the 
other end of the rug. Ellen followed him and tried again, 
with exactly the same effect 

Well cat 1 you aren*t very kind," sud she at length ;— ^ 
Alice, he won't let me have anything to do with him !" 
I am sorry, my dear, he is so unsociable ; he is a cat of 
very bad taste — that is all I can say." 

" But I never saw such a cat ! he won't let me touch him 
ever so softly ; he lifts up his head and looks as cross ! — and 
then walks off." - 

** He dpn*t know you yet, and truth b, Parry has no fancy 
for extending the circle of his acquaintance. kitty, kitty ! ' 
said Alice, fondly stroking his head, '* why don't you behave 
better?" 

Parry lifted his head, and opened and shut his eyes, with 
an expression of great satisfaction very different from that he 
had bestowed on Ellen. Ellen gave him up for the present 
as a hopeless case, and turned her attention to the chocolate, 
which had now received the milk and must be watched lest 
it should run over, which Alice said it would very easily 
do when once it began to. boil again. Meanwhile Ellen 
wanted to know what chocolate was made of — where it came 
from — ^where it was made best, — burning her little face in 
the fire all the time lest the pot should boil over while she 
was not looking. At last the chocolate began to gather a 
rich froth, and Ellen called out, . 

" Oh Alice ! look here quick ! here's the shape of the spoon 
on the top of the chocolate ! do look at it." . 

An iron spoon was in the pot, and its shape was distinctly 
raised on the smooth frothy surface. As they were both 
bending forward to watch it, Alice wwting to take the pot off 
the moment it began to boil, Ellen heard a slight chck of the 
lock of the door, and turning her head was a Uttle startled to 
Bee a stnmger there^standmg still at the far end of the xoom. 
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She touched Alice's arm without looking rouod* But Alice 
started to her feet with a slight scream, and in another 
minute had thrown her -arms round the stranger and was 
locked in his. Ellen knew what it meant now very welL 
She turned away as if ^he had nothing to do with what was 
going on there,, and lifted the pot of chocolate off the fire 
with infinite difficulty ; but it was going to boil over, and she 
would have broken ber back rather than not do it. And 
then she stood with her back to the brother and ^ter, look- 
ing into.the fire, as if she was determmed not to see them till 
she couldn't help it. But what she was thinking oi^ Ellen 
could not have told, then or afterward. It was bul" a few 
minutes, though it seemed to her a great many, before they 
drew near the fire. Curiosity began to be strong, and she 
looked round to-see if the new comer was like Alice* No, 
not a bit, — how different ! — darker hair and eyes — not a bit 
fike her; handsome enough, too, to be her brother. And 
Alice did not look like herself; her usually calm sweet face 
was quivering and sparkling now, — lit up as Ellen had never 
seen it,^oh how. bright! Poor Ellen herself had never 
looked duller in her lif^; and when Alice said gayly, *' This 
is my brother, Ellen," — her confusion of thoughts and feel- 
ings resolved themselves into a flood of tears ; she sprang and 
hid her face in Alice's arms. 

Ellen's were not the only eyes that were full just then, 
but of course she didn't know that 

" Come Ellen," whispered Alice presently, " look up I-^- 
wliat kind of a welcome is this ? come 1 — we have no business 
with tears just now, — won't you run into the kitchen for me, 
love," she added more low, "and ask Margery to bring some 
bread and butter, and anything else she has that is fit for a 
traveler?" 

Glad of an escape, Ellen darted away that her wet face 
might not be seen. The brother and sister were busily talk- 
mg when she returned. 

" John," said Alice, " this is my littk sister that I wrote 
you. about — 'EXL&a, Montgomery. Ellen, this is your brother 
as well as mine, you know." 

" Stop 1 stop 1 ' said her brother. " Miss Ellen, this sister 
of mine is giving us away to each other at a great nite» — ^I 
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slionidTikejtoinio^retirnat 76U sajr to it ; Are you w3Iii^: '. 
to take a Jstraiige broth^^upon her reconiniendation ?" -.j^j * 
""Half inclined (o laugh, Ellen glanced at the- speaker's focoi '^- , 
but tneeting the grave though somewhat comical look of two ^^'^^ 
very keen eyes, she looked down again, and merely answered ' -^ 

"yes" ■ ' \» ■ • ■* - ■'''*' '"'«'^'*u><i-.'-- 

■ "Then if lam to. be your brother you must give me a « 
iJrother'u rightj you know, said he, drawing her gently "to^ ; ^ 
him, and kissing her gravely on the lips. ' " ' 

' Probably EUen thought there was a difference between 
John I]|imphreys and Mr. Van Brunt, or the young gende* 
men of the' apple-paring ; for though she colored a ^od d^ 
she iiiade*tio objection and showed no. displeasure. Alice 
and she now busied themselves with getting the cups and 
saucers out of the cupboard, and settms^ the table ; but all . 
that evening, througli whatever was doing, Ellen's . eyes 
sought the stranger as if by fascination. She watched 
him whenever she could without being noticed. At first she 
was in doubt what to think of him ; she was quite sure from 
that one look into his eyes that he was a person to be feared ; 
-r-there was no doubt of that ; as to the rest she didn't know. 

** And what have my two sisters been doing to spend the 
evening ?" said John Humphreys, one time that Alice was 
gone into the kitchen on some kind errand for him. 
^ " Talking, sir," — said Ellen doubtfully. 

*' Talking 1 this whole evening ? Alice must have improved. 
What have you been talking about ?" 

"Hares: — ^and dogs — and about Mr. Cowper — and some 
other things, " 

'* Private affairs, eh ?" said he, with again the look Ellen 
had seen before. 

*[ Yes sir," said Ellen, nodding and laughing. 

" And how came you upon Mr. Cowper ?" 

"Sir?" 

" How came you to be talking about Mr. Cowper ?" 

" I was reading about his hares, and about John Oilpin ; 
and then Alice tdd me about Mr. Cowper and his friends." 

" Well I don't know after all that you have had a plea- 
santer evening than I have had," said her questioner, 
^ though I have been ridmg hard» with the cola wind in 
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2n}r face, and tbe«dnving snbwvdbiii^ all It could to discomfil 
mc^.- I .faave had this yery Inight^ fireside before me all the. 
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Wk He fell into a fit of grave musing which lasted till Alice 
iT' ciame in. Then suddenly fell a fumbling in his pockets 

■ '"' ^y Here's a note for you,"" said he, throwing it into her lap. 
; ;"' A note !— -Sophia Marshman I — ^where did you get it f" 
. ' /' From her own band. Passing there to-day 1 thought I 
must stop a moment to speak to them, and baa no notion of 
doings more ; but' Mrs. Marshman was very kind^ and Miss 
Sophia in despair, so the end of it was I dismounted and went 
'In ta await the preparing of that billet, while my poor nag 
was led off to the stables and a fresh' horse suppOed me,-^I 
fancy that tells you oii wliat conditions.. 

''Charming! said Alice, "to spend Chiistmas, — I am 
very glad ; 1 should like to very mueh — ^with you dear. If 
I can only get papa — but I think he will ; it will do him a 
great deal of good. 'J'o-morrow, she says, we must come ; 
but I doubt the weather will not let us ; we shall see/' 

'' I rode Prince Charlie down. He is a good traveler, and 
the sleighing will be fine if the snow be not too deep. The 
old sleigh is in being yet, I suppose ?" 

'' O yes \ in good order. Ellen what are you looking so 
irrave about ? you are iroinfir too.'* 

^«ir said ^en. a leat V of «i-- -ung b each 
cheek. • 

''To be sure; 'do you think I am g(Mng to leave you 
behmd ?" 
"But—" 

" But what ?" 

** There won't be room." 

" Room in the sleish ? Then we'll put John on Prince- 
Charlie, and let him nde there, postilion-fashion." 

" But— Mr. Humphreys ?" 

" He always goes on horseback ; he will ride Sharp et old 
John." 

In great delight EUsq gave Alice an earnest kiss ; and then 
they all gathered round the table to take their chocolate, er rar- 
ther to see John take his, which his sister woidd not let him wait 
for any longer. The stona had ceased, and through the bro^ 
ken clouds the moon and stars were looking out, so they wera 
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no mote uneasy for .Mr. Humphreys and ezgecied him eveiy 
moment v Still the supper was begun^and ^nded witjiout him, 
and they had drawn round the fire agmn before his welcome 
step was at last heard. . /. 

lliere was new joy then ; new embracing, and questioning 
and answering; the little circle opened to let him in; ana 
Alice brought the corner of the table to his side, and poured 
him out a. cup of hot chocolate. But after drinking. half of 
it, and neglecting the eatables be^de him, he sat with one 
hand in the other, his arm leaning on his knee, with a. kind of 
8oftene<^grayity upon his countenance. 

'' Is your chocolate right papa ?" said Alice at length. 

" Very ^bod, my daughter I* — - , : 

He finbhed the cup, but then went back to his old attitude 
and look. Gradually they ceased* their conversation, and 
wuted with respectful affection and some curiosity for him to 
speak ; something of more than common interest seemed to be 
in his thoughts. He sat looking earnestly in the fire, some- 
times with almost a smile on his face, and gently striking one 
hand in tho: palm of the other. . And sitting so, without moy- 
ing or stirring his eyes, he said at last, as though the words 
had been forced from him, " Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift !" 

As he added no more, Alice said gently, " What have 
you seen to-night papa V* 

He roused himself and pushed the empty cup towards her. 

"A little more, my daughter;-^! have seen the fairest 
sight, almost, a man can see in this world. I have seen a 
little ransomed spirit go home to its rest. Oh, that ' unspeak- 
able gift!'"— 

He pressed his lips thoughtfully together while he stirred 
his chocolate ; but having drunk it he pushed the table from 
him and drew up his chair. 

" You had a long way to go, papa,'* observed Alice again. 

'* Yes — a long way there — ^1 don't know what it was 
coming home ; I never thought of it. How mdependent the 
spirit can be of externals ! 1 scarcely felt the storm to-night." 

** Nor I," said his son. 

" I had a long way to go," said Mr. Humphreys ; " that 
poor woman— that Mrs. Dolan — she lives in the woods behind 
the Cat's Back, a mile beyond Oarra-caira^ or more — it 
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seemed a long inile to-night ; and a more miserable place I 
never saw yet. A little nckctty shanty, the storm was hardly 
kept out of it, and no appearance of comfort or nicety any- 
where or in anythihg. There were several men gathered 
round the fire, and in a corner, on a miserable kind of bed, I 
saw the sick child. His eye met mine the moment I went in, 
and I thought I had seen him before, but couldn't at first 
make out where. Do you remember, Alice, a little ragged 
boy, with a remarkably bright pleasant face, who has planted 
himself regularly every Sunday morning for some time past 
in the south lusle of the chtu^h, and stood there all servicA 
time?" 

Alice said no. 

<' I have noticed him often, and noticed him as paying a most 
fixed and steady attention. I have repeatedly tried to catch 
him on his way out of church, to speak to him, but always 
failed. I asked him to-night, when I first went in, if he knew 
me. ' I do, sir,' he said. I asked him where he had seen me. 
He siud, 'In the church beyant.' ' So,' said I, ' you are the 
little boy I have seen there so regularly ; what did you come 
there for V 

' To hear yer honor spake the good words.' 
*^ What good words ?' said I ; * about what ?' 

'* He said, ' About Him that was slain and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood.' 

<" And do you think he has washed away yours V I said. 

"He smiled at me very expressively. I suppose it was 
somewhat difficult for him to speak ; and to tell the truth so 
it was for me, for I was taken by surprise ; but the people in 
the hut had fathered round, and I wished to hear him say 
more, for their sake as well as my own. I asked him why 
he thought his sins were washed away. He gave me for 
answer part of the verse, ' Suffer little children to come unto 
me,' but did not finbh it. ' Do you tliink you are very sick 
John ?' I asked. 

" ' I am sir,' he said, — ' I'll not be long here.' 

" ' And where do you think you are going then ? ' said I. 

** He lifted one little thin bony arm from under his cover- 
lid, and through all the dirt and pallor of his face the smile 
of heaven I am sure was on it, as he looked and pomted 
upward and answered, 'Jesus T 
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^ Hi asked bim presently, as soon as I could/ irbatrb^^ad 
wished to see me for. I don't know whether he heard me-or 

" * * _ 

not; he lay with his eyes half closed, breathing' with diffi- 
cahy. I doubted whether he would speak again ; rand indeed, 
for myself, I had heard and seen enough to satisfy m<B en- 
tirely ;^-for the sake of the g^up around, the bed I could 
have desired something further. They kept perfect stillneds } 
awed, I think, by a profession of faith such as they had 
^ver heard before. ' They and I stood watching him, and at 
the end of a few minutes, not more than ten or fifteen, he 
opened his eyes and with sudden life and strength rose up 
half way in bed, exclaiming, ' Thanks be to God for Ins xok^ 
speakable gift I' — and then fell back — just dead." 
: The old gentleman's Voice was husky as he finished, for 
Alice and Ellen were both weeping, and John Humphreys 
had covered his face with his hands. 

^* I have felt^" said the old gentleman presently, — " as if I 
could have shouted out his words— his dying words— all the 
way as I came home. My little girl," said he, drawing Ellen 
to him, ''do you know the meaning of those sweet things of 
which little John Dolan's mind was so full ?'' 

Ellen did not speaL 

" Do you know what it is to be a sinner ? — and what it is 
to be a forgiven child of God ?" 

" I believe I do, sir," Ellen said. 

He kissed her forehead and blessed her; and then said, 
" Let us pray." 

It was late ; the servants had gone to bed, and they were 
alone. Oh what a thanksmving Mr. Humphreys poured forth 
for that "unspeakable gift;" — ^tbat they, every one there, 
had been made to know and rejoice in it ; for the poor littie 
boy, rich in ffuth, who had just gone home in the same 
rejoicing ; for th&r own loved ones who were there already; 
and for the hope of joining them soon in safety and joy, to 
sing with them the *' new song " for ever and ever. 

There were no dry eyes in the room. And when they 
arose, Mr. Humphreys, after giving his daughter the usual 
kiss for good night, gave one to Ellen tooy which he had 
never done before, and then goin^ to his son and laying both 
hands on his shoulders, kissed his cheek also; thai siknUj 
took his candle and went. 
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Th^ lingered a little while after he was gone, standing 
roond the Sre as if loth to part, but in ' grave silence, eaco 
busj with his own thoughts. Alice's ended. by fixing on her 
brother, for laying her hand and her head caressingly on his 
shoulder she said, '' And so yo« have been well all this time, 
John ?'' 

He turned his face towards her without speaking, but 
£llen as well as his aster saw the look of love with which he 
answered her question, rather of endearment than inquiry ; 
and from that minute Ellen's mind was made up as to the 
doubt which had troubled her. She went to bed quite sat- 
isfied that her new brother was a decided acquisitioa 
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Bbforb Ellen's eyes were. open the next morning — almost 
before she awoke — ^the thought of the Christmas visit, the 
sleigh-ride, John Humphreys, and the weather, all rushed 
into her mind at once ; and started her half up in the bed to 
look out of the window. Well frosted the panes of glass were, 
but at the corners and edges unmistakeable bright gleams of 
light came in. 

" O Alice, it's beautiful !" exclaimed Ellen ; " look how 
the sun is shining ! and 'tisn't very cold. Are we going to- 
day ?" 

" I don't know yet Ellie, but we shall know very soon. 
We'll settle that at breakfast." 

At breakfast it was settled. They were to go, and set off 
directly. Mr. Humphreys could not go with them, because 
he haa promised to bury little John Dolan ; the priest had de- 
clared he would have nothing to do with it ; and the poor 
mother had applied to Mr. Humphreys, as being the clergyman 
her child had most trusted and loved to hear. It seemed 
that little John had persuaded her out of half her prejudices 
by his affectionate' talk and blameless behavior during some 
time past. Mr. Humphreys therefore must stay at home that 
day. He promised however to follow them the next, and 
would by no means permit them to wait for him. He said 
the day was fine ana they must improve it ; and he should 
bo pleased to have them with their friends as long as poa- 
fible. 
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So the little travelling bag was stuffed, with more things 
than it seemed possible to get into it. Among the rest Ellen 
brou£^ht her little red Bible, which Alice decided should go in 
Johirs pocket ; — the little carpet-bag could not take it. 
Ellen was afraid it never would be locked. By dint of much 
pushing and crowding however, locked it was; and they 
made themselves ready. Over Ellen's merino dress and 
coat went an old fur tippet ; a little shawl was tied round her 
neck ; her feet were cased in a pair of warm moccasins, which 
belonging to Margery were of course a world too big for her, 
but " anything but cold," as their owner said. Her nice blue 
hood would protect her head well, and Alice gave her a green 
veil to save her eyes from the glare of the snow. When 
Ellen shuffled out of Alice's room in this trim, Joha gave her 
one of his grave looks, and saying she looked like Mother 
Bunch, begged to know how she expected to get to the sleigh ; 
he said she would want a /bowman indeed to wait upon her, 
to pick up her slippers, if she went in that fashion. However 
he ended by picking her up, carried her and set her down 
safely in the sleigh. Alice followed, and in another minute 
they were off. . 

Ellen's delight was imbounded. Presently they turned 
round a comer and left the house behind out of sight ; and 
they were speeding away along a road that was quite new to 
her. Ellen s heart felt like dancing for joy. Nobody would 
have thought it, she sat so still and quiet between Alice and 
her brother ; but her eyes were very bright as they looked 

i'oyously about her, and every now and then she could not 
lelp smiling to herself. Nothmg was wanting to the pleasure 
of that ride. The day was of winter's fairest ; the blue sky 
as clear as if clouds had never dimmed or crossed it. None 
crossed it now. It was cold, but not bitterly cold, nor 
windy ; the sleigh skimmed along over the smooth frozen sur- 
face of the snow as if it was no trouble at all to Prince 
Charlie to draw it ; and the sleigh-bells jingled and rang, the 
very music for Ellen's thoughts to dance to. And then with 
somebody she liked very much on each side of her, and plea- 
sures untold in the prospect, no wonder she felt as if her 
heart could not hold any more. The ^een veil could not be 
kept on, everything looked so beautiful in that morning's sxuu 
The long wide slopes of untrodden and unspotted snow, too 
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bjcight sometimesfor the eye to look at; the shadowis {hat 
liere and -there lay upoa it, of woodland and scattered trees ; 
the very brown' fences/ and the bare arms and branches of 
the leafless trees showing sharp against the white ground and 

clear bright heaven ; — ^aO seemed lovely in her eyes. For 

' • . • •■ .' • 

.. " It ifl oontent of b«art .■■■■* 

Givea nature power to pleaae." 

She conld see nothing that was not pleasant. And besides 
they were in a nice little red sleigh, with a warm buffalo 
robe, and Prince Charlie was a fine spirited grey that scarcely 
ever needed to be touched with the whip ; at a word of en- 
couragement from his driver he would toss his head and set 
forward with new life, making all the bells jingle again. To 
be sure die would have been just as happy if they had had 
the poorest of vehicles on runners, with old John instead ; but 
still it was pleasanter so. 

*: Their road at first was through a fine undulating country 
like that between the Nose and Thirlwall ; farmhouses and 
patches of woodland scattered here and there. It would seem 
that the mmds of all the party were full of the same thoughts; 
for after a very long silence Alice's first word, almost sigh, was, 

V ^' This is a beautiful world, John !" 

" Beautiful ! — ^wherever you can escape from the signs of 
man's presence and influence." 

. ** Isn't that almost too strong ?" said Alice. 

He shook his head, smiling somewhat sadly, and touched 
Prince Charlie, who was indulging himself in a walk. 
** But there are bright exceptions," said Alice. 

• ** I believe it ; — never so much as when I come home." 
*' Are there none around you then in whom you can have 

confidence and sympathy ?" 

- He shook his head again. " Not enough, Alice. I long 

for you every day of my life." 

'■■ Alice turned her head quick away. 

. " It must be so, my dear sister," he said presently ; ** wo 

can never expect to find it otherwise. There are, as you say, 

bright exceptions, — many of them ; but in almost all I find 

some sad want We must wait till we join the spirits of the 

just made perfect, before we see society that will be all we 

wish for." 
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• f^What is Ellen thinkiiig of all this wliile f ' said > Alice 
presently, bending down to see her face. . *' As grave as « 
judge ! — ^what are you musing about ?'* - . 

''I was thinking," said Ellen, ''how men could help the 
world's being beautiful." 

** Don't trouble your little head with that question/' said 
John smiling ; — '^ long may it be before you are able to answer 
it. Look at those snow-binls !" 

; By degrees the day wore on. About one o'clock they 
stopped at a farm-house to let the horse rest, and to stretch 
their own limbs, which Ellen for her part was very glad to 
do. The people of the house received them with great hos- 
pitality and ofifered them pumpkin pies and sweet cider. 
Alice had brought a basket of sandwiches, and Prince Charlie 
was furnished with a bag of com Thomas had stowed away 
in the sleigh for him ; so they were all well refreshed and 
rested and warmed before they set off again. 

From home to Yentnor, Mr. Marshman's place, was more 
than thirty miles, and the longest, because the most difficult, 
part of the way was still before them. Ellen, however,, soon 
became sleepy, from riding in the keen air ; she was content 
now to have the green veil over her face, and sitting down in 
the bottom of the sleigh, her head leaning against Alice, and 
covered well with the buffalo robe, she slept in happy un- 
consciousness of hill and dale, wind and sun, and all the re- 
maining hours of the way. 

It was drawing towards four o'clock when Alice with some 
difficulty roused her to see the approach to the house and 
set wide awake before they should reach it. They turned 
from the road and entered by a gateway into some pleasure- 
grounds, through which a snort drive brought them to the 
house. These g^rounds were fine, but the wide lawns were a 
smooth spread of snow now ; the great skeletons of oaks and 
elms were bare and wintry ; and patches of shrubbery offered 
little but tufts and bunches of brown twigs and stems. It 
might have looked dreary, but that some well-grown ever- 
greens were clustered round the house, and others scattered 
here and there relieved the eye ; — a few holly bushes, singly 
and -in growps, proudly displayed their bright dark leaves 
and red hemes; — and one unrivalled hemlock on the west 
threw its gracefdl shadow quite across the lawn, on iriiich. 
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' as on itself, the white chimney tops, and the naked bi^Qiches 
> of oaks and elms, was the faint smile of the afternoon sun. 

A servant came to take the horse, and Ellen, being first 
rid of her moccasins, went with John and Alice up the broad 
flight of steps and into the house. They entered a large 
handsome square hall with a blue and white stone floor, at 
one side of which the staircase went winding up. Here they 
were met by a young lady, very lively and pleasant-faced, 
who threw- her arms round Alice and kissed her a great many 
times, seeming very glad indeed to see her. She welc<Hnea 
Ellen too with such warmth that she began to feel almost as 
if she had been sent for and expected ; told Mr. John he had 
behaved admirably ; and then led them into a large room 
where was a group of ladies and gentlemen. 

The welcome they got here was less lively but quite as kind. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshman were fine handsome old people, of 
stately presence, and most dignified as well as kind in th^ 
deportment. Ellen saw that Alice was at home here, as if 
she had been a daughter of the family. Mrs. Marshman also 
stooped down and kissed herself, telling her she was very 
glad she had come, and that there were a number of young 
people there who would be much pleased to have her help 
them keep Christmas. Ellen could not make out yet who 
any of the rest of the company were. John and Alice seemed 
to know them all, and there was a buzz of pleasant voices 
and a great bustle of shaking hands. 

The children had all gone out to walk, and as they, had 
had their dinner a great while ago it was decided that Ellen 
should take hers that day with the elder part of the family. 
While they were waiting to be called to dinner, and every- 
body else was talking and laughing, old Mr. Marshman took 
notice of little Ellen, and drawing her from Alice's side to 
his own, began a long conversation. He asked her a great 
many questions, some of them such funny ones that she could 
not help laughing, but she answered them all, and now and 
then so that she made him laugh too. By the time the 
butler came to say dinner was ready she had almost forgotten 
she was a stranger. Mr. Marshman himself led her to the 
dining-room, begging the elder ladies would excuse him, but 
he felt bound to tnve his attention to the greatest stranger in 
the company. . He placed her on his right hand and took the 
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•greatest care of her all dinner-time ; once sending her plate 
the whole length of the table for some particular little thing 
he thought she would like. On the other side of Ellen sat 
Mrs. Chauncey, one of Mr. Marshman*s daughters; a lady 
with a sweet, gentle, quiet, face and manner that made Ellen 
like to sit by her. Another daughter, Mrs. Gillespie, had 
mtfre of her mother's stately bearing ; the third. Miss Sophia, 
who met them first in the hall, was very unlike both the 
others, but lively and agreeable and good-humored. . 

Dinner gave place to the dessert, and that in its turn was 
removed with the cloth. Ellen was engaged in munching 
almonds and raisins, admiring the brightness of the ma- 
hogany, and the richly cut and colored glass, and silver 
decanter stands, which were reflected in it; when a door 
at the further end of the room half opened, a little figure 
came partly in, and holding the door in her hand stood 
looking doubtfully along the table, as if seeking for some 
one. 

** What IS the matter, Ellen V said Mrs. Chauncey. 
. *' Mrs. Bland told me,-^mamma, — " she began, her eye 
not ceasing its uneasy quest, but then breaking off and spring- 
ing to Alice's side she threw her arms around her neck, and 
gave her certainly the warmest of all the warm welcomes she 
had had that day. 

''Hallo!" cried Mr. Marshman rapping on the table; 
"that's too much for any one's share. Come here, you bag- 
gage, and give me just such another." 

The little girl came near accordingly and hugged and kissed 
him with a very good will, remarlang however, "Ah but 
I've seen you before to-day, grandpapa !" 

" Well here's somebody you've not seen before," said he 
good-humoredly, pulling her round to Ellen, — " here's a new 
uiend for you, — a young lady from the great city, so you 
must brush up your country manners — Miss Ellen Mont- 
gomery, come from — pshaw I what is it ?— come from^' 
- " London, grandpapa ?" siud the little ^1, as with a mix- 
ture of simplicity and kindness she took Ellen's hand and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

*' From Carra-carra, mr ?" said Ellen smiling. 
" Go alone with you," said he, laughmg and pinching her 
cheeL " Tuce her away, Ellen, take her away, and mind you 
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take good care of lier. ^ Tell Mrs. Bland she is one of grand- 
papa's guests.*' 

The two children had not however reached the door when 
Ellen Chauncey exclaimed, ** Wait, oh ! wait a minute i I 
must speak (o auiit Sophia about the bag." And flying to 
her side there followed an earnest whispering, and then a nod 
and smile from aunt Sophia ; and satisfied, Ellen returned to 
her companion and led her out of the dining-room. 

** We have both got the same name," smd she as they 
went along a wide corridor; ^^how shall we know which la 

whichr. 

** Why/' said Ellen laughing, ** when you say Ellen I shaU 
know you mean roe, and when I say it you will know I meaa 
you. ' I shouldn't be calling myself, you know.*' 

'* Yea, but when somebody else calls Ellen, we shall both 
have to run. Do you run when you are called ?'* . 

** Sometimes," said Ellen laughing. 

" Ah, but I do al^&js '* mamma always makes me. I 
thought perhaps you were like Marianne Gillespie— =-she waits 
<^ten as much as half a minute before she stirs when anybody 
calls her. Did you come with Miss Alice?" 

*'Yes." 

*' Do you love her?" 

*' Very much !— oh very much 1" 

Little Ellen looked at her companion's rising color with a 
glance of mixed curiosity and pleasure in which lay a strong 
promise of growing love. 

" So do 1," she answered gayly ; '' I am very glad she is 
come, and I am very glad you are come, too." 

The little speaker pushed open a door and led Ellen into 
the presence of a group of young people rather older than 
themselves. 

" Marianne," said she to one of them, a handsome gu-1 of 
fourteen, ** this is Miss Ellen Montgomery — she came with 
Alice, and she is come to keep Christmas with us — aren't you 
glad? There'll be quite a parcel of us when what's-her- 
name comes— -won't there ?" 

Marianne shook hands with Ellen, 

/' She is one of grandpapa's guests, I can tell you," said 
little Ellen Chauncey ; ** and he says we must brush up onr 
country maaneni— she's come from the great city." 
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** Do you tliink we are a set of ignoramuses. Miss Ellen ?" 
inquired a well-grown boy of fifteen, who looked enough like 
Marianne Gillespie to prove him her brother. 

" I don't know what that is," said EUen. 

*' Well, do they do things better in the great city than we 
do here V* 

** I don't know how you do them here," said Ellen. 

** Don't you ? — Come I Stand out of my way, right and 
left, all of you, will you ? . and rive me a chance. Now then !" 

Conscious that he was amusmg most of the party, he placed 
himself gravely at a little distance from Ellen, and marching 
solemnly up to her bowed down to her knees— then slowly 
raising his head stepped back. 

** Miss Ellen Montgomery, I am rejoiced to have the plea^ 
sure of seeing you at Ventnor. — ^Isn't that poHte now ? Is 
that like what you have been accustomed to, Miss Montgo- 
mery ?" 

** No sir— thank you," said Ellen, who laughed in spite of 
herself. The mirth of the others redoubled. 

** May I request to be informed then," continued Gilles- 
pie, ** what is the fashion of making bows in the great city ?" 

"I don't know," said Ellen ; "I never saw a boy make a 
bow before." 

** Humph ! — ^I guess country manners will do for you," said 
William, turning on his heel. 

*' You're givmg her a pretty specimen of 'em Bill," said 
another boy. 

"For shame, William l" cried little Ellen Chauncey; — 
didn't I tell you she was one of grandpapa's guests ? Come 
here Ellen, 1 11 take you somewhere else." 

She seized Ellen's hand and pulled her towards the door» 
but suddenly stopped agam. 

'' O I forgot to tell you 1" she said, — ** I asked aunt Sophia 
about the l&g of moroccos, and she smd we should have 'em 
early to-morrow-morning, and then we can divide 'em right 
away." 

** We mustn't divide 'em till Maggie comes," said Marianne. 

" O no— not till Mag^e comes," said little Ellen ; and 
then ran off again. 

" I am so glad you are come," said she ; — " the others are 
all so much older, and they have all so much to do together 

16 
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• — and DOW you can help me think what I will make for mam- 
ma. Hush ! don't say a word about it !" 

They entered the large drawing-room where old and young 
were gathered for tea. The children who had dined early 
sat down to a well spread table at which Miss Sophia presi- 
ded ; the elder persons were standing or sitting in different 
parts of the room. Ellen not being hungry Bad leistu^ to 
look about her, and her eye soon wandered from the tea-table 
in search of her old friends. Alice was sitting by Mrs. 
Marshman, talking with two other ladies ; but Ellen smiled 
presently as she caught her eye from the far end of the room 
and got a little nod of recognition. John came up just then 
to set down his coffee-cup, and asked her what she was 
smiling at. * 

" That's city manners," said William Gillespie, " to laugh 
at what's going on." 

" I have no doubt we shall all follow the example," said 
John Humphreys gravely, " if the young gentleman will try 
to jrive us a smile. 

The young gentleman had just accommodated himself with 
an outrageously large mouthful of bread and sweetmeats, and 
if ever so well disposed, compliance with the request was im- 
possible. None of the rest however, not even his sister, could 
Keep their countenances, for the eye of the speaker had point- 
ed and sharpened his words ; and William very red m the 
face was understood to mumble, as soon as mumbling was 
possible, that " he wotddn't laugh unless he had a mind to," 
and a threat to " do something' to his tormenter. 

" Only not eat me," said John, with a shade of expres- 
sion in his look and tone which overcame the- whole party, 
himself and poor William alone retaining entire gravity. 

" What's all this ? what's all this ?— what's all this laugh- 
ing about ?" siud old Mr. Marshman coming up. 

" This young gentleman, sir," said John, " has been en- 
deavoring — with a mouthful of arguments — to prove to us the 
inferiority of city manners to those learned in the country." 

** Will ?" said the old gentleman, glancing doubtfully at 
William's discomfited face; then added sternly, "I don't 
care where your manners were learnt, sir, but I advise you to 
be very particular as to the sort you bring with' yon here. 
Now Sophia let us have some music." 
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He eat the childrea a danciDg, and as Ellen did not know 
howy he kept her by him, and kept her very much amused 
too, in his own way; then he would have her join in the 
dancing and bade Ellen Chauncey give her lessons. There 
was a Utile backwardness at first, and then Ellen was jumping 
away with the rest and thinking it perfectly delightful, as 
Miss Sophia's piano rattled out meny jigs and tunes, and 
little feet flew over the floor as light as the hearts they be- 
longed to. At eight o'clock the young ones were dismissed, 
and bade good night to their elders ; and pleased with the 
kind kiss Mrs. Marshman had given her as well as her little 
granddaughter, Ellen went off to bed very happy. 

The room to which her companion led her was the very 
picture of comfort. It was not too large, furnished with 
plain old-fashioned furniture, and lighted and warmed by a 
cheerful wood-fire. The very old brass-headed andirons that 
stretched themselves out upon the hearth with such a look of 
being at home, seemed to say, " You have come to the right 
place for comfort." A little dark mahogany book-case in one 
place — an odd. toilet table of the same stuff in another ; and 
opposite the fire an old-fiEishioned high-post bedstead with 
its handsome Marseilles quilt and ample pillows looked very 
tempting. Between this and the far side of the room, in the 
comer, another bed was spread on the floor. 

'* This is aunt Sophia's room," said little Ellen Chauncey ; 
— this is where you are to sleep/' 

** And where will Alice be ?" said the other Ellen. 

" O she'll sleep here, in this bed, with aunt Sophia ; that 
is because the house is so full, you know ; — and here is your 
bed, here on the floor. O delicious ! I wish I was going to 
sleep here. Don't you love to sleep on the floor ? I do. I 
think it's fun." 

Anybody might have thought it fun to sleep on that bed, 
for instead of a bedstead it was luxuriously piled on mattresses. 
The two children sat down together on the foot of it. 

" This is aunt Sophia's room, continued little Ellen, " and 
next to it, out of that door, is our dressing-room, and next to 
that is where mamma and I sleep. Do you undress and 
dress yourself?" 

** To be sure I do," said EUen.— "always." 
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**&odol; but Marianne Gillespie won't even pat on her 
shoes and stockings for herself." 

** Who does it then ?" said Ellen. 

" Why Lester — ^aunt Matilda's maid. Mamma sent away 
her maid when we came here, and she says if she had fifty 
she would Uke me to do everything I can for myself. 1 
shouldn't think it was pleasant to have any one put on one's 
shoes and stockings for you, should you ?" 

" No indeed/' said Ellen. ** Then you hte here aU the 
time." 

''0 yes — ever since papa didn't come back from that . 
long voyage — ^we live here since then." 

" Is he coming back soon ?" 

*' No," said little Ellen gravely, — " he never come back— « 
he never will come back any more." 

Ellen was sorry she had asked, and both children were 
alent for a nunute. 

" I'D tell you what I" said little Ellen jumping up,—'* mam- 
ma said we mustn't sit up too long talking, so I'll run and 
get my things and bring 'em here, and we can undress to- 
gether ; won't that be a nice way ?" 



CHAPTER XXYIII 

He that lent anythinc, and gets wisdom by it, b a faiaer by the loeb 

L'EaTKAllOB. 

Left alone in the strange room with the flickering fire, 
how quickly Ellen's thoughts left Yentnor and flew over the 
sea. They often traveled that road it is true, hut now per- 
haps the very home look of everything, where yet she was 
not at home, might have sent them. There was a hitter 
twinge or two, and for a minute Ellen's head drooped. ** To- 
morrow will be Christmas eve — last Christmas eve— oh 
mamma !" 

Little Ellen Chauncey soon came back, and sitting down 
beside her on the foot of the bed began the business of un- 
dressing. 

" Don't you love Christmas time ?'* said she ; " I think it-s 
the pleasantest in all the year ; we always have a houseful of 
people, and such fine times. But then in summer I think 
ihaVs the pleasantest. I s'pose they're all pleasant Do you 
hang up your stocking ?" 

^' No," said Ellen. 

" Don't you ! why I always did ever since I can remem- 
ber. I used to think, when I was a little girl you know,'* 
said she laughing, — ** I used to think that Santa Claus came 
down the chimney, and I used to hang up my stocking as 
near the fireplace as I could ; but I know better than that 
now; I don't care where I hang it. You know who Santa 
Claus is, don't you ?" 

" He's nobody," swd Ellen. 

" O yes he is — ^he's a great many people — ^he's whoever 
gives you anything. My Santa Claus is mamma, and grand- 
papa, and grandmamma, and aunt Sophia, and aunt Matilda ; 
and I thought I should have had uncle George too this 
Ohristmas, but he couldn't come. Uncle Howard never gives 
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me anytMng: I am sorry uncle Qeorge couldn't come ; I 
like bim the best of all my uncles." 

*' [ never bad anybody but mamma to give me presents/' 
said Ellen, " and she never gave me much more at Christ- 
mass than at other times." 

" I used to have presents from mamma and grandpapa too, 
both Christmas and New Year, but now I have grown 
so old mamma only gives me something Christmas and 
grandpapa only New Year. It would be too much, you know, 
for me to have both when my presents are so big. I don't 
believe a stocking will hold 'em much longer. But O ! we've 
got such a fine plan in our heads," said little Ellen, lowering 
her voice and speaking with open eyes and great energy, — 
'^ we are going to make presents this year ! — ^we children — 
won't it be fine ? — ^we are gcnng to make what we like for 
anybody we choose, and let nobody know anythmg about it ; 
and then New Year's morning, you know, when the things 
are all under the napkins we will give ours to somebody to 
put where they belong, and nobody will know anything 
about them till they see them there. Won't it be fine ? I'm 
so glad you are here, for I want you to tell me what I shall 
make." 

'* Who is it for ?" said Ellen. 

" mamma ; you know I can't make for everybody, so I 
think I had rather it should be for mamma. I thought of 
making her a needlebook with white backs, and getting 
Gilbert Gillespie to paint them — ^lie can paint beautifully, — 
and having her name and something else written very mcely 
inside — ^how do you think that would do ?" 

'< I should think it would do very nicely," said Ellen, — 
" very nicely indeed." 

** I wish uncle George was at home though to write it for 
me, — ^he writes so beautifully ; I can't do it well enough." 

'< I am afraid I can't either," said Ellen. '' Perhaps some- 
body else can." 

** I don't know who. Aunt Sophia scribbles and scratches, 
and besides I don't want her to know anything about it. 
But there's another thing I don't know how to fix, and that's 
the edges of the leaves — ^the leaves for the needles — ^they 
must be fixed — somehow." 

** I can show you how to do that," said Ellen brightenmg ; 
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'Vmamma.bad a needlebook that was ^ven to her that had 
the edges beautifully fixed ; and J wanted to know how it 
was done, and she show^ me. I'll show you that. It takes 
a ^ood while, but that's no matter." 

*' O thank you ; how nice that is. O no that's no matter. 
And then it will do very well, won't it ? Now if I can only 
catch Gilbert in a good humor — ^he isn't my cousin — ^he's 
Marianne's cousin — that big boy you saw down stairs-^he's 
so big he won't have anything to say to me sometimes, but I 
guess I'll get him to do this. Don't you want to make some- 
thincf for somebody ?" 

Ellen had had one or two feverish thoughts on this subject 
since the beginning of the conversation; but she only said, — 

" It's no matter — you know I haven't got anything here ; 
and besides I shall not be here till New Year." 

*' Not here till New Year ! yes you shall," said little Ellen, 
throwing herself upon her neck ; *' indeed you aren't going 
away before that. J know you aren't — I heard grandmamma 
and aunt Sophia talking about it. Say you will stay here till 
New Year— do !" 

" I should like to very much indeed," said Ellen, '* if AHce 
does." 

In the midst of half a dozen kisses with which her little 
companion rewarded this speech, somebody close by said 
pleasantly, — 

" What time of night do you suppose it is ?" 

The ^Is started ; — there was Mrs. Chauncey. 

"O, mamma," exclaimed her little daughter, springing to 
her feet, " I hope you haven't heard what we have been talk- 
ing about ?" 

" Not a word," said Hrs. Chauncey, smiling, ** but as to- 
morrow will be long enough to talk in, hadn't you better go 
to bed now ?" 

Her daughter obeyed her immediately, after one more hug 
to Ellen and telling her she was so glad she had come. Mrs. 
Chauncey stayed to see Ellen in bed and press one kind mo- 
therly kiss upon her face, so tenderly that Ellen's eyes were 
moistened as she withdrew. But in her dreams that night the 
rosy sweet face, blue eyes, and little plump figure of Ellen 
Chauncey played the greatest part. 
' She slept till Alice was obliged to waken her the next 
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uonuDg; and then got tip' wi& her head in a channui|f 
confusion of pleasures past and« pleasures to come, — things 
known and unknown to be' made for everybody's New Tear 
presents, — ^linen collars and painted needlebK)oks ; and no 
sooner was breakfast over than she was showing and -explain- 
ing to Ellen Chauncey a particularly splendid and mysterious 
way of embroidering the edges of needlebook leaves. Deep in 
this they were still an hour afterwards, and in the compara- 
tive merits of purple and rose-color, when a little hubbub arose 
at the other end of the room on the arrival of a new-comer. 
Ellen Chauncey looked up from her work, then dropped it» 
exclaiming, " There she is ! — ^now for the bag !" — and pulled . 
Ellen along with her towards the party. A youngs lady was 
in the midst of it, talking so fast that she nad not time to 
take oflT her cloak and bonnet. As her eye met Ellen's how- 
ever she came to a sudden pause. It was Margaret. Duns- 
combe. Ellen's face certainly showed no pleasure ; Maiga- 
ret's darkened with a very disagreeable surprise. 

*' My goodness ! — Ellen Montgomery ! — ^how on earth did 
you get heref^ 

*' Do you know her ?" asked one of the girls, as the two 
Ellens went off after " aunt Sophia." 

" Do I know her? Yes — just enough,— exactly. How -did 
she get here ?" 

Miss Humphreys brought her." 
Who's Miss Humphreys ?" 

Hush !" said Marianne, lowering her tone, — " that's her 
brother in the window." 

" Whose brother ? — ^her's or Miss Humphreys' ?" 

" Miss Humphreys. Did you ne\^r see her ? she is here, 
or has been here, a great deal of the time. Grandma calls her 
her fourth daughter ; and she is just as much at home as if 
she was ; and she brought her here." 

** And she's at home too, I suppose. WeU, it's no busi- 
ness of mine." 

" What do you know of her ?" 

^'0, enough — ^that's just it— -don't want to know any 
more." 

*' Well you needn't ; b.ut what's the matter with her ?" 

"01 don't know — I'll tell you some other time — she's a 
conceited little piece. We had the care of her coming op the 
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river, that's bow I come to know about ber ;^ina said it was 
the last ebild she would be bothered with in that way.^ 

Presently the two girls came back, bringing word to clear 
the table, K)r aunt Sophia was commg with the moroccos. 
As soon as she came Ellen Chauncey sprang to her neck and 
whispered' an earnest questioii. " Certainly !*' aunt Sophia 
said, as she poured out the contents of the bag ; and her lit- 
tle niece delightedly told Ellen she was to have her share as 
well as the rest 

The table was now strewn with pieces of morocco of all 
sizes and colors, which were hastily turned over and ex- 
amined with eager hands and sparkling eyes. Some were 
mere scraps, to be sure ; but others showed a breadth and 
length of beauty which was declared to be '' first-rate," and 
" fine ;" and one beautiful lar^e piece of blue morocco in 
particular was made up in imagination by two or three of the 
party in as many different ways. Marianne wanted it for a 
book-cover ; Margaret declared she could make a lovely reti- 
cule with it ; and Ellen could not help thinking it woidd make 
a very pretty needlebox, such a one as she had seen in the 
possession of one of the girls, and longed to make for Alice. 

" Well, what's to be done now ?" said Miss Sophia, — " or 
am 1 not to know V 

" you're not to know — ^you're not to know, aunt Sophy," 
cried the girls ; — ** you mustn't ask." 

" I'll tell you what they are going to do with 'em," said 
George Walsh, coming up to her with a mischievous face, 
and adding in a loud whisper, shielding his mouth with his 
hand, — " they're going to malce pr " 

He was laid hold of forcibly by the whole party screaming 
and laughing, and stopped short from finishing his speech. 
Well then I'll take my departure," said Miss Sophia ; — 

but how will you manage to devide all these scraps ?" 
Suppose we were to put them in the bag agsun, and 
you hold the bag, and we were to. draw them out without 
looking," said Ellen Chauncey, — '' as we used to do with the 
sugar-plums." 

As no better plan was thought of this was agreed upon ; 

and little Ellen shutting up her eyes very tight stuck in her 

hand and pulled out a little bit of green morocco about the 

size of a dollar. Ellen Montgomery came next ; then Mar- 
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ga.ret, then Marianne, then iheir mntiial &iend Isabel Hawr 
thorn.. -Each liad to take her turn a great many times; 
and at the end of the drawing the pieces were found to be 
pretty equally divided among the party, with the exception 
of Ellen, who besides several other good pieces had drawn 
the famous blue. 

" That will do very nicely," said little Ellen Ohauncey ; — 
** I am glad you have got that Ellen. Now aimt Sophy ! — 
one thing more — ^you know the silks and ribbons you pro- 
mised us." 

" £less me I I haven't done yet, eh ? Well you shall 
have them, but we are all going out to walk now ; Til give 
them to you this afternoon. Come 1 put these away and get 
on your bonnets and cloaks." 

A hard measure ! but it was done. After the walk came 
dinner ; after dinner aunt Sophia had to be found and waited 
on, till she had fairly sought out and delivered to their hands 
the wished-for bundle of silks and satins. It gave great 
satisfaction. 

" But how shall we do about dividing these ?" said little 
Ellen ; — shall we draw lots again ?" 

" No Ellen,*' said Marianne, ** that won't do, because we 
might every one get just the thing we do not want. I want 
one color or stuff to go with my morocco, and you want ano- 
ther to go with yours ; and you might get mine and I might 
get yours. We had best each choose in turn what we luce, 
beginning at Isabel." 

" Very well," said little Ellen, " I'm agreed." 

" Anything for a quiet life,"^said George Walsh. 

But this business of choosing was found to be very long and 
very difficult, each one was so fearful of not taking the exact 
piece she wanted most. The elder members of the family 
began to gather for dinner, and several came and stood 
round the table where the cliildren were ; little noticed by 
them, they were so wrapped up in silks and satins. Ellen 
seemed the least interested person at table, and bad made 
her selections with the least delay and difficulty ; and now 
as it was not her turn sat very soberly looking on with her 
head resting on her hand. 

** I declare it's too vexatious 1" said Margaret Dunscombe ; 
^-here I've got thb beautiful piece of blue satin, and can't 
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do anything with itt it just matches that blue morocco — it's 
a perfect match— ^I could have made a splendid thing of it, 
and I have got some cord and tassels that would just do — I 
declare it's too bad !*' 

Ellen'js color changed. 

" Well choose, Margaret," said Marianne. 

" I don't know what to choose — that's the thing. What 
can one do with red and purple morocco and blue satin ? I 
might as well give up. I've a great notion to take this piece 
of yellow satin and dress up a Turkish doll to frighten the 
next young one I meet with.'* 

" I wish you would, Margaret, and give it to me when it's 
done," cried little Ellen Chauncey. 

" 'Taint made yet," said the otiier dryly. 

Ellen's color had changed and changed ; her hand twitched 
nervously, and she glanced imeasily from Margaret's store of 
finely to her own. 

" Come choose, Margaret," swd Ellen Chauncey ; — *' I 
dare say Ellen wants the blue morocco as much as you do." 

*' No I don't !" said Ellen abruptly, throwing it over the 
table to her; — "take it Margaret, — you may have it." 

*' What do you mean ?" said the other astounded. 

" I mean you may have it," said Ellen, — " I don't want it." 

«' Well, lil tell you what," said the other, — " I'll give you 
yellow satin for it— -or some of my red morocco ?" 

" No, — I had rather not," repeated Ellen j-r-" I don't want 
it — ^you may have it." 

" Very generously done," remarked Miss Sophia ; ** I 
hope you'll all take a lesson in the art of being obliging." 

" Quite a noble little girl," said Mrs. Gillespie. 

Ellen crimsoned. " No ma'am, I am not indeed," she 
said, looking at them with eyes that were filling fast, — 
•* please don't say so — I don't deserve it." 

" I shall say what I think, my dear," said Mrs. Gillespie 
smihng, " but I am glad you add the grace of modesty to 
that of generosity ; it is the more uncommon of the two." 

•* I am not modest ! I am not generous ! you mustn't say 
80," cried Ellen. She stniggled ; the blood rushed to the 
surface, suffusing every particle of skin that could be seen ; 
— then left it, as with eyes cast down she went on — " I don't 
deserve to be praised, — it was more Margaret's than mine. 
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I oughtn't to have kept it at all — for I saw a little bit when 
I put my hand in. I didn't mean to, bnt I did !'' 

Raising her eyes hastily to Alice's face, they met those of 
John, who was standing behmd her. She had not counted 
upon him for one of her listeners ; she knew Mrsr Gillespie, 
Mrs. Chauncey, Miss Sophia, and Alice, had heard her ; but 
this was the one drop too much. Her head sunk ; she co- 
vered her face a moment, and then made her escape out of 
the room before even Ellen could follow her. 

There was a moment's silence. Alice seemed to have some 
difficulty not to follow Ellen's example. Margaret pouted ; 
Mrs. Chaimcey's eyes filled with tears, and her little daugh- 
ter seemed divided between doubt and dismay. Her first 
move however was to run oflf in pursuit of Ellen. Alice went 
after her. 

Here's a beautiful example of honor and honesty for you !" 
said Margaret Dunscombe at length. 

I think it is," obser\'ed John quietly. 

" An uncommon instance," said Mrs. Chauncey. 
I am glad everybody thinks so," said Margaret sullenly ; 

I hope 1 sha'n't copy it, that's all. 

I think you are in no danger," said John again. 
Very well !" said Margaret, who between her desire of 
speaking and her desire of concealing her vexation did not 
know what to do with herself ; — " everybody must judge for 
himself I suppose ; I've got enough of her, for my part." 

" Where did you ever see her before ?" said Isabel Haw- 
thorn. 

" O she came up the river with us — ^mamma had to take 
care of her — she was with us two days." 

" And didn't you like her ?" 

" No, I guess I didn't ! she was a perfect plague. All 
that day on board the steamboat she scarcely came near us ; 
we couldn't pretend to keep sight of her ; mamma had to 
send her maia out to look after her I don't know how many 
times. She scraped acquaintance with some strange man on 
board and liked his company better than ours, for she stayed 
with him the whole blessed day, waking and sleeping ; of 
course mamma didn't like it at all. She didn't go to a single 
meal with us ; you know of course that wasn't proper beha- 
vior." 
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.-"-No indeed,'* said Isabel. 

** I suppose," said John coolly, " she chose the society she 
thought the pleasantest. Probably Miss Margaret's polite- 
ness was more than she had been accustomed to." 

Maigaret colored, not quite knowing what to make of the 
speaker or his speech. 

'' It would take much to make me believe," said gentle 
Mrs. Chauncey, " that a child of such refined and delicate 
feeling as that little girl evidently has, could tak^ pleasure in 
improper company." 

Margaret had a reply at her tongue's end, but she had also 
an imeasy feeling that there were eyes not far off too keen of 
sight to be baffled ; she kept silence till the group dispersed 
and she had an opportunity of whispering in Marianne's ear 
that '' that was the very most disagreeable man she had ever 
seen in her life." 

'' What a singular fancy you have taken to this little pet jof 
Alice^s, Mr. John," said Mrs. Marshman's youngest daugh- 
ter. *' You quite surprise me." 

** Did you think me a misanthrope. Miss Sophia?" 

** O no, not at all ; but I always had a notion you would 
not be easily pleased in the choice of favorites." 

" JSasUy I When a simple intelligent child of twelve or thir- 
teen is a common character, then I will allow that I am easily 
pleased." 

" Twelve or thirteen !" said Miss Sophia ; " what are you 
thinking about ? Alice says she is only ten or eleven." 

" In years — perhaps." 

"How gravely you take me up!" said the young lady 
laughing. ** My dear Mr. John, * in years perhaps,' you 
may call yourself twenty, but in everything else you nught 
much better pass for thirty or forty." 

As they were called to dinner Alice and Ellen Chauncey 
came back ; the former looking a little serious, the latter cry- 
ing, and wishing aloud that all the moroccos had been in the 
fire. They had not been able to find Ellen. Neither was 
she in the drawing-room when they returned to it after din- 
ner ; and a second search was made in vain. John went to 
the library which was separate from the other rooms, think- 
ing she might have chosen that for a hiding place. She was 
not there ; but the pleasant light of the room, where only the 
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fire was bnrmng, incited a stay. He sat down in the deep 
windoif , and was musingly looking oat into the moonlight^ 
when the door softly opened and £llen came in. '- She stole 
in ndselessly, so that he did not hear her, and $he thought 
the room empty; till in passing slowly down toward the 
fire she came upon him in the wmdow. Her start first let 
him know she was there ; she would have run, bat one of her 
hands was caught^ and she could not get it away. 

" Running' away from your brother, Ellie !" said he kind- 
ly ; '* what is the matter ?" 

EUen shrunk from meeting his eye and was silent. 

"I know all Ellie," siud he, still very kindly, — "I have 
seen all ; — ^why do you shun me ?" 

Ellen sud nothing ; the big tears began to run down her 
fEUse and frock. 

" You are taking this matter too hardly, dear Ellen,*' he 
said, drawing her close to him ; — " you did wrong, but you 
have done idl you could to repair the wrong ; — neither man 
nor woman can do more than that." 

But though encouraged by his manner, the tears flowed 
faster than ever. 

" Where have you been ? Alice was looking for you, and 
little Ellen Chauncey was in great trouble. I don't know 
what dreadful thing she thought you had done with yom^lf. 
Come ! — lift up your head and let me see you smile again." 

Ellen lifted her head, but could not her eyes, though she 
tried to smile. 

" I want to talk to you a little about this," said he. ** You 
know you gave me leave to be your brother, — will you let 
me ask you a question or two ?" 

" yes — whatever he pleased," Ellen said. 

" Then sit down here," said he, making room for her on 
the wide window-seat, but still keeping hold of her hand and 
speaking very gently. ** You said you saw when you took 
the morocco — 1 don't quite understand — how was it ?" 

" Why," said Ellen, *' we were not to look, and we had 
gone three times round and nobody had got that large piece 
yet, and we all wanted it ; and I did not mean to look at all, 
but I don't know how it was, just before I shut my eyes I 
happened to see the comer of it sticking up, and then I took 
if* 
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' ''With your eyes open?" 

*'No, no, with them shat And I had scarcely got it 
when I was Sorry for it and wished it back." 

'* You will wonder at me perhaps, Ellie," said John, *' but 
I am not very sorry this has happened. You are no worse 
than before ; — ^it has only made you see what you are — ^very, 
very weak, — quite unable to keep yourself right without con- 
stant help. Sudden temptation was too much for you — so it 
has many a time been for me, and so it has happened to the 
best men on earth. I suppose if you had had a minute's 
time to think you would not have done as you did ?" 

** No, indeed !" said Ellen. " I was sorry a minute after." 

''And I dare say the thought of it weighed upon your 
mind ever since ?" 

" Oh yes !" ssud Ellen ; — " it wasn't out of my head a minute 
the whole day." 

" Then let it make you very humble, dear Ellie, and let it 
make you in future keep close to our dear Saviour, without 
whose help we cannot stand a moment." 

Ellen sobbed ; and he allowed her to do so for a few min- 
utes, then said, 

" But you have not been tlunking much about Him, Ellie." 

The sobs ceased ; he saw his words had taken hold. 

"Is it right," he said softly, "that we should be more 
troubled about what people will think of us, than for having 
displeased or dishonored Him ?" 

Ell^n now looked up, and in her look was all the answer 
he wished* 

" You understand me, I see," said he. " Be humbled in 
the dust before him — ^the more the better ; but whenever we 
are greatly concerned, for our own sakes, about other peo- 
ple's opimon, we may be sure we are thinking too litUe of 
God and what will please him." 

" I am very sorry," said poor Ellen« from whose eyes the 
tears be^an to drop sstam, — "I am very wrong — ^but I 
oould'nt bear to think what Alice would think — and you — 
and all of them — " 

" Here's Alice to speak for herself," said John. 

As Alice came up with a quick step and knelt down be- 
fore her, ESlen sprang to her neck, and they held each other 
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yery fast indeed. John walked up and down the room. 
Presently he stopped before them. 

** All's well again/' said Alice, ** and we are going in to 
tea." 

He smiled and held out his hand, which Ellen took, but he 
would not leave the library, declaring they had a' quarter of 
an hour still. So they sauntered up and down the long 
room, talking of different things, so pleasantly that Ellen near 
forgot her troubles. Then came in Miss Sophia to find them, 
and then Mr. Marshman, and Marianne to call them to tea ; 
80 the going into the drawing-room was not half so bad as 
Ellen thought it would be. 

She behaved very well ; her face was touchingly humble 
that night ; and all the evening she kept fast by either Alice 
or John, without budging an inch. And as little Ellen 
Ohauncey and her cousin George Walsh chose to be where 
she was, the young party was quite divided ; and not the 
least merry portion of it was that mixed with the older peo- 
ple. Little Ellen was half beside herself with spirits; the 
secret of which perhaps was the fact, which she several times 
in the course of the evening whispered to Ellen as a great 
piece of news, that '' it was Ohristmas eve !" 
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